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AUCTIONS 


EAST DEVON 
(34 miles Honiton) 

THE RECTORY, WIDWORTHY 
(5-7 beds. on 1 floor), Farmery, 32 ACRES 
FERTILE GLEBE. Possession of whole. 
AUCTION January 27 (or _ privately). 

Illustrated details from Auctioneers: 

QUY MICHELMORE & CO. 
NORWICH UNION HOUSE, EXETER 

ONE OF THE VERY FEW T.T. 

ATTESTED FREEHOLD FARMS 
in South Devon with attractive house, 
commodious ‘‘much above average” build- 
ings, and fine level fertile fields practically 

all with hard road frontages. 
IN ALL ABOUT 113 ACRES 
Few miles market towns, main line station, 
River Dart and Torbay coast. To be offered 
with vacant possession by auction early in 
February (subject to prior sale) by the 
Joint Auctioneers: 
L. J. BOYCE LTD. 

Paignton (Tel. No. 58543/4) and at Newton 
Abbot and Brixham, and 
RENDELLS 
Totnes (Tel. No. 2133) and at Newton Abbot, 
Chagford and Exeter. 


FOR SALE 


PROPERTY IN BUCKINGHAM- 
SHIRE? Consult: HETHERINGTON AND 
SHOCRETT, F.A.I., Gerrards Cross (Tel. 3886-7- 
8); Beaconsfield (Tel. 249 and 1054). 
BERKSHIRE AND BORDER COUN- 
TIES. For country houses of all classes. 
—Apply Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, 
Reading (Tel. 54055). = hess 
BOURNEMOUTH, Poole Harbour. 3-4 
beds., luxury bungalow, £6,950; adjacent 
yacht club, golf club, shops, buses. Harbour 
and country views.—‘‘Dormers,’’ Crichel 
Mount Road, Evening Hill, Poole. aoe d 
OBHAM, near Esher, Surrey. Three and 
four-bedroomed luxury houses and bun- 
alows from £5,900. Exclusive Fairmile 
ommon district, 45 minutes London.— 
A. J. S. BUILDERS, Miles Lane, Cobham. 
EVON. Houses and Farms. — Apply: 
RICKEARD, GREEN & MICHELMORE, 82 


houses. Particulars: apply OWNER. a 
EVON. Semi-Bungalow 7 rooms; or 
Bungalow 6 rooms. All mains. Panor- 
amic sea country view. — FOWLER, Pixie 
Dene, Croyde Bay. Tel.: 341. . E 

‘ DEVONSHIRE HOUSES, LARGE AND 
SMALL. — Consult GUY MICHELMORE 

AND Co., Norwich Union House, 12 Bedford 
Street, Exeter (Tel. 76464-5). 

RELAND. 


BaTTERSBY & Co., Estate 
Agents (Est. 1815), ¥.A.1., Westmoreland 
Street, Dublin. Sporting properties and Resi- 
dential Farms available for sale or letting. 
JRELAND. Extensive register of all types 
of Agricultural, Sporting and Residential 
Properties.—JAMES H. NoRTH & Co., Estate 
Agents (Hstablished 1829), 20, Piccadilly, 
London, W.1. REGent 3750. Head Office: 
110, Grafton Street, Dublin. oe 
| RELAND. We have most of the good 
landed Hstates, large and small stud 
Farms, etc. Sole Agents for many.— HAMIL- 
TON & HAMILTON (ESTATES), LTpD., Dublin. 
NEWARK ON TRENT, on boundary of 
this historic town overlooking River 
Devon, in gardens recently laid out pro- 
fessionally, ‘‘Westerlands’’ Valley Prospect, 
most attractive modern house, lounge-cum- 
dining room, 3 bedrooms, oil heated, all 
modern kitchen fittings, easy to run. lor 
details: HODGKINSON & BEEYOR, Solicitors, 
3 Middlegate, Newark on Trent. Tel. 761-2. 
RINGWOOD. Ideal retirement. Charming 
new cottage-style residence with 1 acre. 
Large lounge, 3 bedrooms, kitchen, bathroom 
and cloaks. Garage. Frhid. £3,700. Box 2054. 
SMALL DESIRABLE RESIDENCE in 
delightful rural setting, Colchester; within 
daily travelling distance of Town. Entrance 
hall, drawing rm., din. rm., conservatory, 
cloakroom, kitch., 3 bed., dressing rm., 
bathrm.; centrally heated; one-third acre 


garden; rateable value £46. Freehold. 
Price £3,750.—THE ESTATE MANAGER, 
Waveney Properties Ltd., Hythe Hill, 


Colchester (Tel. 6470). rs, 
SUNNY DEVON. With special appeal to 
country lovers. Most attrac. Cottage 
Residence with old-world charm, in beauti- 
ful setting, secluded but not isolated. All 
mod. cons. Outbuildings. Terraced gardens, 
paddock and woodland, about 3 Acres. 
Excellent fishing nearby. Only £2,800 for 
quick sale.—Details W.159, J. GORDON VICK, 
Chartered Surveyor, Okehampton, Devon. 
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elassified properties 


STOCKTON & PLUMSTEAD, Mawnan, 
Falmouth, offer: 
FLUSHING, FALMOUTH HARBOUR. 
Charming Georgian Period Residence (suit- 
able select guest house). Lovely terraced gar- 
den, also lawn to deep harbour frontage. Any 
reasonable offer, owner leaving county. 
Ref. 8221. 
ON FALMOUTH HARBOUR, with lawn 
sloping to deep-water frontage. Fine, com- 
pact granite Residence, galleried hall a 
special feature. Magnificent sea and harbour 
views. Secluded. Offers urgently invited, 
owner moving. Ref. 4182. 
COMMANDING HELFORD RIVER 
VIEWS. Beautiful position, backing on 
lovely golf links. Yachting and bathing one 
minute’s walk. A really first-class family 
Residence, with exquisite garden. Recom- 
mended without reserve. Ref. 8219. 
GERRANS BAY, S. CORNWALL. Most 
charming Georgian House, compact yet takes 
guests. Commands panoramic SEA VIEWS; 
way to SEA BEACH. Garden and paddocks. 
Not to be missed, quick sale sought. Ref. 
8214. 
Full particulars from Agents, STOCKTON AND 
PLUMSTEAD, above. Excellent further list on 
request. 
5 MILES ASHFORD, KENT. Just out- 
side pretty village. Lovely Period House, 
converted from two large cottages, 3 bed., 
(additional two in attic), 3 rec., garden room, 
garage and outbuildings. Good garden about 
+ acre.—For further details apply Scorr, 
KENDON & RONALD PxHARCE, 31, High 
Street, Ashford, Kent (Tel. 1414/5/6). 


BUNGALOWS FOR SALE 


WHERE YOUR MONEY BUILDS 
MOST— fastest too! More comfort, 
more warmth, more space, more modern 
ideas ...a Guildwood Cedar Home has more 
of everything at a price that you can really 
afford. Bungalows from around £1,900; 
2-4 bedroom models available.—Write for 
complete illustrated brochure: CEDAR HOMES 
Lrp., (a Guilderete Company), Artington, 
Guildford, Surrey. 


FLATS 


SOUTHAMPTON. Best part. Spacious 
s./c. Ground-floor Flat, one bedroom. Ideal 

for retired gentlefolk. Garden. 

Available now.—Box 2052. 


To Let 


NFURNISHED FLAT TO LET, big 

house, 5 miles Taunton. 3 rooms, 
kitchen, bathroom. Telephone. Rent, 34 gns. 
weekly inclusive of rates, hot water, electric 
light, gas fires, garage.—Box 2051. 


HOUSES TO LET 


COUNTRY HOUSE, 5 miles Haywards 
Heath (London 45 minutes), 4 rec., 
6 bed., 2 bath., main water and elec. Lodge 
cott. Lovely views. Particulars: R. H. & 
R. W. CLurtTon, East Grinstead, Sussex. 
STRATFORD UPON AVON 1 mile, to be 
let on Repairing Lease—small Country 
House, 2 or 5 acres, 3 reception rooms, 5 
main, 3 secondary bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
2 garages, main services, central heating, 
garden pavilion. Gardener’s bungalow if 
required. Rental £250 per annum, plus rates. 
—KIBLER, MORGAN & SON, Auctioneers and 
Estate Agents, 58, Ely Street, Stratford 
upon Avon. SANS ee * 


Furnished 


ULLY FURNISHED CHARMING 

HOUSE, 4 bed., 2 bathrooms, 2 sitting 
rooms (one very large), dining room, break- 
fast room off a beautiful modern kitchen with 
Dishmaster, Bendix. House has oil-fired 
central heating throughout. 1 acre charming 
garden. Rent 12 gns. per wk. incl. gardener’s 
wages, linen, silver.—Tel. Tun. Wells 1416. 


To LET, FURNISHED, on long lease, 
attractive Country Villa, near Post 
Office, Sehool and Hotel, containing on 
GROUND FLOOR: 
2 public rooms, sun _ parlour, 
kitchenette. 
18ST FLOOR 
2 bedrooms, tiled bathroom, boxroom. 
Mains electricity and Calor gas. Telephone. 
Fitted for T.V. Garden. Garage. 


Reasonable. 


bedroom, 


Alyth 8 miles, Kirriemuir 11 miles, 
Blairgowrie 12 miles. 
RENT. Viewed in the region of £18 per 


month. 
Further particulars and arrangements to 
view from: A 
Messrs. JOHN G, SIBBALD & SON, 
Property Agents, 
7, South Union Street, 
Dundee. 


HOTELS & BUSINESSES 
FOR SALE 


HOME AND INCOME 
BOURNEMOUTH/NEW FOREST (15 min 
drive). Attractive semi-country. Freehold. 

Hillside House Hotel, 
Ferndown, Dorset. 

For disposal as going concern. 209-car park. 
Frontage to main Bournemouth/Ringwood/ 
Poole road. All rooms furnished and 
equipped dual-purpose resident/holiday flat- 
lets, or guest non- or part-catering. One acre 
ornamental/pinewood gardens, inc. tea 
lawns, putting green. Garages. Three- 
minutes’ walk shops, golf course. Bus route. 
Ample scope further development.— Write 
owner, phone Ferndown 497. 


ESTATES, FARMS AND 
SMALLHOLDINGS 


Wanted 


A THOROUGHLY GENUINE 
APPLICATION. Between 
Birmingham and London. Oxford area or 
Cotswolds preferred. 50-600 acres of land 
in hand including a house and_ suitable 
buildings and cottages. Up to £60,000 or 
more would be paid for a first-rate property. 
—BUCKELL & BALLARD. 58, Cornmarket 
Street, Oxford. Tel. 4151. (3 _ lines). 


WANTED 


ARE YOU Contemplating a Sale? We 
wish to hear of residential (country) 
properties in the southern half of England. 
Houses (period or modern) of architectural 
merit, with and without land, are command- 
ing substantial prices and we have sold many 
recently. Sales list will be sent and here is 
the invitation to owners to send particulars, 
price and photos or we will inspect without 
charge. Our specialist services are available 
on the usual commission terms. Please 
quote this announcement in COUNTRY LIFE 
as reference.—F. L. MERCER .& Co., 40, 
Piccadilly, W.1. Tel.: REGent 2481. j= 
WANTED Several large disused country 

mansions—any condition, with stables 
and land, within 150 miles Exeter. Prompt 
decisions, no fancy prices.—WADSWORTH 
AND Co., 31, St. David’s Hill, Exeter 77251. 


WANTED TO RENT 


FURNISHED COUNTRY HOUSE re- 
quired for 4/6 weeks of the school summer 
holiday period by London company director 
and his family. South or south-west coast 
and must be adjacent to or within easy reach 
of sandy beach.—Box 2055. 
WANTED 
Within 15 miles of Luton. 
FURNISHED SECLUDED COUNTRY 
HOUSE OR COTTAGE 
from mid-January, 1959. 

Six months initially, then on monthly basis. 
3-5 bedrooms, 2 reception rooms. 
Please send details to Advertiser’s retained 
Surveyors, 

MESSRS. CONNELLS, 

39, South Audley Street, W.1. (GRO. 3345) 


or 5, Upper George Street, Luton (Tel. 5910-4): 


NO COMMISSION REQUIRED 


BUILDING SITES AND 
LAND WANTED 


N THE HENLEY-MARLOW OR 

Finchampstead-Wokingham area on high 
ground, 5 to 10-acre building site required by 
retired couple for one house. Electricity and 
water-supply essential. Box 2046. 


DIRECTORY 
ESTATE AGENTS, 
AUCTIONEERS,SURVEY ORS 
AND VALUERS 


A™ERSHAM, GREAT MISSENDEN, 

CHESHAM. The lovely Chiltern coun- 
try.—PrETTY & ELLIS, Amersham (Tel. 27), 
Gt. Missenden (2363), and Chesham (81206). 


BERKS, BUCKS and surrounding Count- 
ties. Town and Country Properties of all 
types.—MARTIN & POLE (incorporating 
Watts & SON), 23, Market Place, Reading 
(Pel. 50266, 4 lines) and at Caversham, 
Wokingham and High Wycombe. 
BEXHILL, COODEN AND DISTRICT. 
Agents: STAINES & Co. (Est. 1892), 
Devonshire Road, Bexhill (Tel. 349). 
CHANNEL ISLANDS. English Agents 
with local offices —RumMsHY & RuMSnrY, 
Bournemouth and 14 branch offices. 


CoOTswoLos. Also Berks, Oxo} 
Wilts.—Hopps & CHAMBERS, Ch 
Surveyors, Chartered Auctioneers and ] 
Agents, Cirencester (Tel. 62-63 
Faringdon (Tel. 2113/2184). 
DEVON and S.W. COUNTIES. For sei} 
ted list of PROPERTIES.—R& 
BOSWELL & CoO., F.A.1., Exeter (Tel. 
DORSET AND SOMERSET.— 
SHERSTON & WYLAM, Sherborne (66 
Properties of character, Surveyors, Valua' i 
SSEX AND SUFFOLK. Country 7} 
perties and Farms.—C. M. Stange} 
AND Son, Colchester (Tel. 3165, 4 lines), } 
AMPTON & SONS (JERSE|| 
Estate Agents, 5 Esplanade, St. Heli 
Jersey, C.I. (Tel. Central 5098). 


4 
SUSSEX} 


AYWARDS' HEATH, 
ARTHUR HATFIELD, F.A.L.P.A., © 
House, Haywards Heath (Tel. 241), | 


JERSEY; CHANNEL ISLANDS.—{, 
TAYLOR, LTD., 1, Bond Street, St. Hel} 
Agents for superior residential propert} 
ERSEY. F. LE GALLAIS & SON, Old i 
House Agents, Bath Street, St. Heli} 
LEICESTER AND LEICESTERSHIiF 
MONTAGUE TURNOR, F.A.L.P.A., BY 
Incorporated Surveyors, Auctioneers, Wsi, 
Agents and Valuers, 27, Belvoir Str 
Leicester (Tel. 24244-5). | 
SOMERSET, DORSET, DEVON. | 
details of Residential and Agriculty! 
Properties, consult R. B. TAYLOR & So 
16, Princes Street, Yeovil (Tel. 2074-6), # 
at Sherborne, Bridgwater and Exeter, 
OMERSET. Residential and Agric 
tural Properties.—LAVER & Son, Wi 
(Tel. 2097), and at Shepton Mallet: ¢' 
Glastonbury. _ | 
OUTH DEVON. For Coastline ; 
Country Properties.—ERIC LLOYD, FP, 
80, Fleet Street, Torquay (Tel. 7062). 
SUSSEX and ADJOINING COUNTI 
JaRvViIs& Co., of Haywards Heath, spec 
ists in high-class Residence and Estates, m 
of which are solely in their hands (Tel. 7) 
TORQUAY AND S. DEVON. For To} 
and Country Properties. — Me 
5, Fleet Street, Torquay (Tel. 4332). | 
TORQUAY, DEVON. Town, Coastal 3) 
Country Properties.—A. P. R. NIco1) 
P.A.1., 62, Fleet Street, Torquay (Tel. 45; 
UNBRIDGE WELLS, midway Lon 
and the sea. Fast Diesel train seryir 
—BRAcKETT & Sons (Est. 1828), 27/| 
High Street, Tunbridge Wells. Tel. 11) 


MORTGAGES 


MORTGAGES, Shops, Offices, Flats, Fi 

let Houses, Factories, Town and Coun’ 
Houses.—TALLACK Storr & Co., LTD,, | 
Mitre Street, London, H.C.3. Hstd. 1806. 


VALUATIONS 


THROUGHOUT Kent and Surrey. Fr 

hold property, furniture and_ effects 
EVENS & Marta, 70, King Street, Maidstc 
(Tel. 4233). 


FURNITURE REMOVERS 
AND DEPOSITORIES 


ARMY & NAVY STORES, Westminsi 
S.W.1, for reliable removals (home 4 
overseas), warehouse, furniture depc 
tories, excellent storage.—EHstimates fr 
CH Iswick 8446 (or VICtoria 1234). 
HOUSEHOLD REMOVALS ABROA 
Illustrated booklet of information, 
104, free on request.—PiTT & Scorr Li 
1-3, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London, Bt 
Passages arranged. 
OSEPH MAY LTD., the firm with | 
splendid reputation, cut removal © 
with their Return Loads. Estimates free 
Whitfield Street, W.1. (MUSeum 2411.) 
MeCVING SOUTH is surprisingly sim 
if the removal, furnishings, adaptatio 
renovations and built-in furniture are one-™ 
supervised. That lovely furnishing shop 
Memorial Square, Eastbourne, has a train 
staff with supporting craftsmen to underts 
this in Kent, Surrey and Sussex.—DIcKBS 
AND FRENCH, of course (Tel. 580). 
P'!CKFORDs. Removers and_ store 
Local, distance or overseas remove 
Complete _ service. First-class  stora 
Branches in all large towns. Head Offi 
102, Blackstock Road, London, N.4 (i 
CAN, 4444), 

EST COUNTRY removal specialis 
export packers and shippers. 
recommendations, estimates free. —BLAQ 
FORDS, PACKERS & REMOVERS, LTD., Bxe' 

(Tel. 56261-2). 


| 


Classified announcements 


THATCHING 
ORFOLK REED THATCHING. New work, 
repairs and alterations, Also roofing in 
Cedar Shingles—W. A. JARVIS, Walnut 
Cottage, High Street, Angmering, Sussex. 
Tel.: ‘Rustington 1894. 


TREE SURGERY 
JTREE SURGERY & PRESERVATION CO., 
LTD., 10, Swascombe Road, London, W.11. 
Tel.: PARK 1870. Specialists in all types of tree 
work. Distance no object. 


GARDENING 


A LARGE QUANTITY of well-grown conifer- 
ous seedlings available including Thuya, 
Tsuga and Douglas. Samples will be supplied 
if required. Applications to S. EGAR, Bradford 
Estate Office, Weston-under-Lizard, Shifnal, 
Shropshire. 


FENCING OF QUALITY. For enclosing broad 
acres or back gardens; keeping out wind, 
cats, peepers, prowlers, etc.; keeping in pigs, 
poultry and similar rovers.—DAVIDS RURAL 
INDUSTRIES (Dept. V), 15, Moreton St., 
London, S.W.1, (TATe Gallery 8332.) 

ARDENS DESIGNED AND CONSTRUCTED, 

altered and renovated by expert staff in any 
locality, Shrubs and plants from our extensive 
nurseries.—JOHN WATERER, SONS & CRISP, 
LTD., Landscape Department, The Floral Mile, 
Twyford, Berks. Wargrave 224-225, 


ARDENS: TENNIS COURTS: SWIMMING 

POOLS.—IAN G. WALKER, LTD., Land- 
scape Architects, South Godstone, Surrey. 
Tel. S. Godstone 3108. 


ANDY ARMY WIRE. Ideal for peas, rasp- 

berries, roses, tomatoes, 1,000 uses. 7 kinds. 
Samples free, Catalogue 1,000 bargains!— 
GREEN'S, 517, Albert St., Lytham. 


(Gre DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION. 
Plans and surveys prepared for all kinds of 
garden design and construction, R.H.S. awards 
include 25 Gold Medals, the Sherwood Cup for 
the best exhibit in the Chelsea Show and the 
Lawrence Medal in 1927 and 1955 for the most 
meritorious exhibit in any of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society’s Shows in one year.—Write for 
particulars to GEORGE G. WHITELEGG, The 
Nurseries, Knockholt, Kent. Knockholt 2187/8. 

THE MECHANISED GARDEN CENTRE 
The only showrooms in Central London given 
over exclusively to the display of garden 
machinery of all makes, under the personal 
supervision of Mr. J. Topping, who will be 
Pleased to assist with advice and information. 

HIRE PURCHASE—EXCHANGES 
DEMONSTRATIONS 
ath “eis GODFREYS, 
» Marylebone Lane, W.1. (Wel. 6842. 
And Brenchley, Tonbridge Kent. 


WIMMING Pool Constructors can SsuD) 

their Saxon Stone Paving—off-white & 
coloured—ideal for terraces, garden paths, @ 
This precast product of high quality man 
factured by us—all inquiries to Rutherfe 
Construction Co., Ltd., Battle, Sussex. 


1 000 DAFFODILS & NARCISSI | 

bd naturalising, 30/-; many to flow 
this spring, 500 for 16/6. 112 lb. for £8/5 
approximately 5,000 bulbs. Tulips for natural 
ing, flowering size, 250 for 20/-, 500 37/6. A 
1/6 for order to 20/-, 2/- to 40/-, Over Af 
3/-.—K. LOWE (Dept. C.L.), Flitwick, Be 


CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 
CONTINUED ON OTHER PAGES 
Pages 86 - 87 all other classified 

advertisements. — 
RATES AND ADDRESS FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS ON PAGE 


~CXXV No. 3234 


| By divection of the Receiver and manager of the National Camps Corporation Limited. 


THREE FULLY EQUIPPED RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL CAMPS 


Offering opportunities to 
INSTITUTIONAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS 
OR LARGE COMMERCIAL 
UNDEKTAKING 


| requiring extensive accommodation away 


| from heavily populated centres yet acceésible 


to the amenities of several towns in the Home 


| Counties and within easy reach of London. 


| Each Camp has well planned buildings, 
with accommodation for about 240 plus staff, 


A 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


TO BE SOLD BY PRIVATE TREATY 


Available separately and occupying attractive rural sites of up to 39 acres in the counties of 


SURREY, SUSSEX AND OXFORDSHIRE 


solidly constructed of Canadian Cedar wood 
with cedar shingled roofs in standardised 
units of pleasing design which includes staff 
bungalows, dining, assembly and lecture hall, 
dormitories, with ample bath and ablution 
rooms, also hospital quarters, recreation and 
reading rooms, swimming pool and sports 
grounds. 


Complete central heating and hot water 
systems installed throughout. Main 
electricity and water, modern drainage. 


Further particulars of available properties may be obtained from the Sole Agents: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


WINCHESTER 5 MILES 


IDEAL FOR SCHOOL, RELIGIOUS ORDER OR INSTITUTION 


Excellent bus service passes gate. 


WELL-EQUIPPED MANSION 
on edge of charming village. 


| 6 RECEPTION ROOMS. 33 BED AND 


DRESSING ROOMS, 8 BATHROOMS 


Central heating. Gas. 


Main electricity and water. 


Joint Sole Agents: GUDGEON & SONS of Winchester, and KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


DELIGHTFUL WELL-TIMBERED 
GARDENS 


Including level grassland suitable for 
playing fields. 


WOODLAND 


In all 
ABOUT 3334, ACRES 


(31156 K.M.) 


£8,000 FREEHOLD 
WITH 12 ACRES 


The stone-built, fully modernised 
labour-saving house has_ well- 
arranged accommodation which is 
all on two floors. It stands 250 feet 
up in a fine setting facing south. 


3 well-proportioned reception rooms, 
5 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, kitchen with 
Aga. 


OXFORDSHIRE 


Station 2 miles. Paddington 70 minutes. 


Sole Agents: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


600 FEET UP WITH VIEWS OVER SEVEN COUNTIES 


Occupying a glorious position facing 
south. 


FASCINATING 
SMALL STONE-BUILT CASTLE 


In excellent decorative order and 
beautifully maintained. 


Hall, 3 reception rooms, Cotswold 
bar, 5 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, Aga 
and Agamatic. 


MAYfair 3771 
(15 lines) 


9 miles Cheltenham. 45 miles Birmingham. 


‘ ~ Dae 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD AT REDUCED PRICE OF £8,500 
Agents: HAMPTON & SONS, Arlington Street, W.1; KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 
HEREFORD OFFICE: DISTRICT BANK CHAMBERS, 14, BROAD STREET, (Tel. 3087/88) 


34128 R.P.L.) 


Main electric light, power and water. 
Central heating and domestic hot water. 
Garage. 


Superior Cottage 


containing hall, 2 sitting rooms, 4 bed- 

rooms, bathroom and kitchen. The 

easily maintained grounds are divided 

by yew hedges, lawns with specimen 

trees, tennis courts, lake with wooded 
islets. Woodland. 


CENTRAL HEATING 
(thermostatically controlled). 


Electric light and power. 
Estate water supply. Main drainage. 


Garages for 3. Cottage adjoining main 

house containing 5 rooms and kitchen- 

ette. The garden of one acre is delight- 

ful and inexpensive to maintain having 

well kept lawns, summer house, kitchen 
garden. 


(55588 G.J.A.) 


Telegrams: 
“Galleries, Wesdo, London” 
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JACKSON-SSTOPS & STAFF 


14, CURZON STREET, LONDON, W.1 erosvenor 6291 | 


Also at CIRENCESTER, NORTHAMPTON, YORK, YEOVIL, CHICHESTER, CHESTER, NEWMARKET AND DUBLIN 


THE HOPE OF CONSTANTIA 


CAPE TOWN (20 minutes) 
IN A SUN-DRENCHED VALLEY GLORIOUS SITUATION AND CLIMATE, AMIDST BEAUTIFUL SURROUNDINGS 


DATED 1685, 


FRESH IN THE MARKET 
SIX MILES SOUTH OF NORTHAMPTON 


MODERNISED COUNTRY HOUSE WITH CHARMING GROUNDS 


HALL, 3 RECEPTION ROOMS, CLOAKROOM, MODERN KITCHEN 
4 BEDROOMS, BATHROOM 


Oil-fired central heating recently installed, 
Main electric light and water. 
GARAGE 
IN SPLENDID DECORATIVE ORDER THROUGHOUT 


DELIGHTFUL GROUNDS WITH USE OF SWIMMING POOL 
FOR SALE WITH POSSESSION 


Recommended by the Agents: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 
20, Bridge Street, Northampton (Tel. 32990). (Folio 11600) 


BETWEEN 
READING AND BASINGSTOKE 


17th-CENTURY THATCHED COTTAGE 
Completely modernised. 


2 RECEPTION ROOMS 
3-4 BEDROOMS 
BATHROOM 
EXCELLENT KITCHEN 


SWIMMING POOL 
supplied by main water. 


Main electricity. 
GARAGE 


GARDEN AND 
ws : PADDOCK 


ABOUT 2 ACRES 


JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 
14, Curzon Street, London, W.1. (GRO. 6291) 


URGENTLY WANTED 


IN W. SUSSEX, HANTS, DORSET OR EAST DEVON AND POSSIBLY 
WITHIN 10-MILE RADIUS OF OXFORD 


SMALL OR MEDIUM SIZED HOUSE 


which must be Queen Anne, Georgian, Regency or Victorian, up to 1850 


MINIMUM 25 ACRES 
CAN BE ISOLATED, MUST NOT BE NEAR A MAIN ROAD ORIN A VILLAGE 
COTTAGE ESSENTIAL 


Details to M.W. c/o JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 
14, Curzon Street, W.1. (QRO. 6291) 


A DUTCH MANOR HOUSE 


SYMPATHETICALLY 
RESTORED AND REPLETE WITH 
EVERY MODERN CONVENIENCE 


Baronial dining room, 
rooms, cloakrooms, 3 spacious bedrooms, sun 


room, bathrooms, domestic quarters, etc. 


6 acres of gardens and grounds, 
including swimming pool. 


44 ACRES OF VINEYARDS 
TOTAL 50 ACRES 


FOR SALE WITH POSSESSION 


large reception 


Sole English Agents: JACKSON-STOPS, Cirencester (Tel. 334-5), and Chipping Campden (Tel. 224), and 14, icurzen Street, london W.1 (Tel. GROsvenor 6291) 
nn EE nn Tl 


MONTGOMERYSHIRE 


In renowned Dovey Valley fishing district. 


WELL KNOWN 
FREE FULLY LICENSED HOTEL 


20 BEDROOMS (all h. and ¢c.). EXCELLENT BAR ACCOMMODATION 
2 DINING ROOMS 


BUSY ALL YEAR ROUND TRADE AND CATERING CONNECTION 


AVERAGE TURNOVER £17,000 


FOR SALE AS GOING CONCERN 


GOOD MORTGAGE AVAILABLE 


Sole Agents: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 
25, Nicholas Street, Chester. (Tel. 21522/3) 


OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO HUNT FOLLOWERS, 
TRAINERS AND OTHERS 


MALTON, YORKSHIRE (E.R.) 
Happily placed on the outskirts of the town 


A well-known 
Character Residence. 
3 RECEPTION ROOMS 
MASTER SUITE AND 
4 GUEST ROOMS 
SERVANTS’ FLATLET 
Modern central heating 
throughout. 
EXTENSIVE 
STABLING 
With Cottage and other 
quarters. 


Well arranged paddocks 
bisected by a trout stream. 


DE-LUXE SWIMMING POOL 
The Property could be divided to suit a purchaser’s requirements. 


Inspection recommended by the Agents: 
JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 23, High Petergate, York. (Tel. 25033/4) 


WANTED 


AN AGRICULTURAL ESTATE OF 
1,000-3,000 ACRES 


ANYWHERE IN ENGLAND AND WALES 
3-4 FARMS WITH ONE OF ABOUT 500 ACRES IN HAND 
SOME WOODLAND 
USUAL COMMISSION REQUIRED 


Full particulars to W.H., c/o JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 
14, Curzon Street, W.1. (@RO 6291) 


SUPPLEMENT—3 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


YN THE BANKS OF THE RIVER TWEED KENT—NEAR FOLKESTONE 


Beautifully situated with lovely views. HORNCLIFFE HOUSE In delightful country about 570 ft. above sea level with fine views extending 
Berwick 52 miles. Edinburgh and Newcastle each 60 miles. to the Channel. London 1% hours by fast train. 


\ : Well modernised stone- 
built Period House. 
Hall, 4 reception rooms, 
7 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Staff wing of 5 rooms and 
bathroom (could be con- 
verted to cottage). 
Main electricity and water. 
Central heating. Garages. 
T.T. Attested cow byre for 
16. Modernised lodge and 
cottage. 

Grounds include attractive 
gardens, orchard, paddocks 
and ornamental timber. 
FREEHOLD WITH 
37 ACRES 


LAM & SON, 42, Hide Hill, Berwick-o. Tweed, and FREEHOLD, IN ALL ABOUT 5 ACRES 
KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY Agents: KNIGHT FRANK & RUTLEY (56100 S.C.M.) 


20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 
HEREFORD OFFICE: DISTRICT BANK CHAMBERS, 14, BROAD STREET, (Tel. 3087/88) 


A picturesque character 
house, originally an old 
farmhouse, carefully 
modernised with 
additions in keeping. 


3 reception rooms, 6 bed- 

rooms, 3 bathrooms. Cen- 

tral heating. Main electric 
light, power and water. 


GARAGE FOR 2-3 CARS 


Attractive garden, fruit 
trees and paddock. 


sole Agents: w. J. BO 


Telegrams: 


MAYfair 3771 
“Galleries, Wesdo, London” 


| (15 lines) 


—<$<—<————————————————— 700 OO 


R. C. KNIGHT & SONS 


HERTS—ESSEX BORDER 
Village residence about 34 miles from Bishop’s Stortford ; ideal daily travel to the City. 


A HOUSE OF CHARACTER WITH PERIOD FEATURES (1726) 
PROVIDING GRACIOUS CHARM 


Hall, cloakroom, 2 reception rooms, study, compact domestic offices, 6 bed and 
dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms. Main services. Garage and outbuildings. 


WALLED GARDEN OF ABOUT 1/2 ACRE 
FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY, OR BY AUCTION IN THE SPRING 


Sole Agents: Messrs. R. C. KnigHt & SONS, 130, Mount Street, W.1, or 
1, Guildhall Street, Cambridge (Tel. 54233). 


ee SSS 


WEST KENT 


39 miles from London. 


MODERNISED 15th-CENTURY RESIDENCE 
Hall, 2 reception, oak strip floors, 4 bedrooms (3 with basins). 
Oil-fired central heating. Main services. 16 ACRES 
PRICE £7,000 FREEHOLD 


Details from R. C. KNIGHT & SONS, 189, High Street, Tonbridge (Tel. 4433), 
or as above. 


130, Mount Street, 
London, W.1 


Tel. MAYfair 
0023-4 


BEDS—BUCKS BORDER 


Bletchley and Leighton Buzzard equidistant (5 miles). 


THE SEFTON LODGE ESTATE 
STOCKGROVE 


‘THE CHARMING MODERN HOUSE standing high in mature gardens with 
drive approach. 5 bedrooms. 3 bathrooms. 3 reception rooms, Study. Modern 
offices. Main services. Oil-fired central heating. 


THE ATTESTED DAIRY AND STOCK FARM OF 76 ACRES 
| with modernised house, modern premises and main services. 3 cottages with 
‘pathrooms and main services. Walled garden. 65 acres thriving plantations. 
All in a ring fence. 


147 ACRES 


FOR SALE BY AUCTION IN 8 LOTS (where not sold privately meanwhile) 
OR AS A WHOLE 


Particulars in course of preparation from the Auctioneers, 2, Upper King Street. 
Norwich (Tel. 27161), or as above or from the Land Agents: Messrs. CUMBERLAND 
& Hopkins, 40, High Street, Leighton Buzzard (Tel. 2414) or the Solicitors, 
| Messrs. GIFFEN, CoucH & ARCHER, Ea ay House, 42, Dunstable Road, Luton 
: (Tel. 3606). 


And at STOWMARKET, NORWICH, CAMBRIDGE, HADLEIGH, HOLT and TONBRIDGE, KENT 


: 
a CO 5 SS 5 Saas 


1, STATION ROAD, 4, ALBANY COURT YARD, 
READING 


PICCADILLY, W.1. 
READING 54055 (4 lines) (ESTABLISHED 1882) 


REGENT 1184 (3 lines) 
NORTH HAMPSHIRE BERKS—HANTS BORDER SOUTHERN CHILTERNS 
Basingstoke 8% miles, London 51 miles. 
Basingstoke 3% miles. London daily. 


Completely secluded. 4% miles from Reading. 
AN ATTRACTIVE WELL-MODERNISED COUN- 
| i TRY COTTAGE, occupying a delightful rural position 
| f ’ amidst commons and pine woods. 2 rec., kitchen, 3 bed., 
. bath., sep. w.c. Attractive garden. Garage. Play room. 
Main water and electricity. 
PRICE £3,300 


/ 


SOUTHERN CHILTERNS | 
350 ft. wp. Reading 6 miles, Paddington 42 minutes. 
In a quiet hamlet on the Chilterns. 


ATTRACTIVE MODERN COTTAGE-STYLE 
RESIDENCE. Hall, cloaks and w.c., 2 rec., sun loggia, 
kitchen, 3 bed., bath., w.c. Partly walled garden. Garage 
and workshop. Main water_and electricity. 
PRICE £4,550 


SONNING VILLAGE 
Reading 3} miles. Paddington 42 minutes 
In this lovely unspoilt Thames-side village. 
FULLY MODERNISED 15th-CEN TURY 
RESIDENCE. Hall, cloaks and w.¢., 3 rec., kitchen with 
Aga, 5 bed. (2 with h. and c.), 3 bath. Old-world garden. 
Double garage. All main services. Central heating. | 
PRICE £6,950 


TRESIDDER & CO. 


77, SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


A particularly charming, fully modernised House 

of the Tudor period. Overlooking parklike farmery of 

31 ACRES. 4 rec. rooms, domestic offices, 7 bed. and 

dressing rooms, 5 baths. Central heating. Garage for 4 cars. 

2 staff flats. T.T. farm buildings. Beautiful timbered 
grounds. Hard tennis court. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


A DELIGHTFUL COUNTRY PROPERTY in the 

style of the old Sussex farmhouse. Hall, cloaks, w.c., A 

4 rec., domestic offices, 11 bed., 2-3 bath. Garage for 3. 

| 2 cottages. 6 ACRES. Main electricity. Oil-fired central 
of } heating. 

| PRICE FREEHOLD £12,500 


Telegrams: 
“Cornishmen (Audley), London” 


GROsvenor 
2861 


WANTED 


CHICHESTER AND HASLEMERE (BETWEEN) 


Mile from station, near bus route on ridge enjoying glorious views. 
FIRST-CLASS MODERN HOUSE 
Easy to maintain, hardwood floors. Main services. Central heating. 


UBLE GARAGE. PLEASANT TERRACED GARDENS 
134 ACRES. LOW PRICE FOR QUICK SALE 
TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (28317) 


64 ACRES 
BEAUTIFUL PEMBROKESHIRE 


SACRIFICIAL PRICE WILL BE ACCEPTED 


TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (15721) 


36 MINUTES WATERLOO 


Convenient for golf course, commons and open country. 
ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE 


5 bedrooms (fitted basins), 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, cloakroom and hall. 


Main services. Oil-fired central heating. 
Aga cooker. Garage. Lawns (space for tennis), etc., nearly 1 ACRE 
TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (30802) 


Hall, eat 3 reception, 2 tiled bathrooms, 5 bedrooms (all with basins). 


INCOME £420 p.a. 


20 minutes by car to main line London-Fishguard. 6 miles from sea. Lovely views. 
Charming 16th-century Family House. Hall, 3 reception rooms, 3 bathrooms, 
5 bedrooms, attics. Entrance lodge. Cottage. Garage, stabling. Unfailing gravita- 
tion water. Main electricity. Telephone. Gardens, excellent pasture and woodland. 


£7,500 


Within about 25 miles of Newbury. 
A GOOD TYPE OF COUNTRY OR VILLAGE HOUSE ON 2 FLOORS 
4-5 bed and staff wing or cottage, 2-3 bathrooms (or possibility of making 
the same) 3 reception. Garden and few acres. Central heating liked, also a view. 
UP TO £8,000 AVAILABLE by special applicant. 
Usual commission required. 
TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. 


SUSSEX £11,250 
SUBSTANTIAL MORTGAGE AVAILABLE 
Convenient for Lewes and Brighton, on bus route, mile village. 
GEORGIAN-STYLE FARMHOUSE 
Snowcemmed and with louvre shutters. Entrance hall, 3 reception, bathroom, 
4 bedrooms (2 h. and ¢.), modern kitchen, 3-roomed annexe. Aga. Main electricity. 
T.T. and attested cowstalls for 30, loose boxes, dairy, piggeries. Garage, etc. 
Good agricultural land and feeding pasture. 
IN ALL 118 ACRES 
TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (30376) 


DORSET COAST £3,500 FREEHOLD 


12 miles sea, in small village, under 4 miles Bridport. 
SMALL REGENCY PERIOD HOUSE : 
Hall, cloakroom, 2 reception rooms, bathroom, 4 bedrooms, all with wash basins 
(h. and ¢.). Main electricity. 
ATTRACTIVE PARTLY WALLED GARDEN 
TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (26747) 
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SUPPLEMENT—4 
Eee HAMPTON & SONS Bier | 
(20 tne 6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES'S, S.W.1 London 


PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEM) 


BY ORDER OF THE EXECUTORS OF THE LATE MR. MARK OSTRER 


“KINGS BEECHES,”? SUNNINGHILL, ASCOT 


A VALUABLE AND UNIQUELY SITUATED ESTATE OF 50 ACRES WITHIN 25 MILES OF LONDON 


COMPREHENSIVE CENTRAL 
HEATING 


Main Services. 
FINE ENTRANCE LODGE 
EXCELLENT SECONDARY COTTAG 


Exceptionally well maintained, 
modernised and luxuriously appointed 
residence standing in the centre of its 

own lovely grounds and parkland. 


5 RECEPTION ROOMS, INCLUDING 
MAGNIFICENT ENTERTAINING 
ROOM (36 ft. by 30 ft.). 


BEAUTIFUL GARDENS AND 
GROUNDS sloping gently to the sout 
magnificently timbered and including 
spacious-“terrace, spreading lawns, ha 
tennis court, productive walled kitchen — 
garden. a 


12 OR MORE BEDROOMS, 6 BATHROOMS 
(arranged in suites), EXCELLENT 
DOMESTIC OFFICES, SERVANTS’ HALL . 


Lovely banks of shrubs, glasshouses, valuable enclosures of grassland and belts of woodland, etc. 
FREEHOLD TO BE OFFERED FOR SALE BY AUCTION IN THE EARLY SPRING 
Strongly recommended by the Sole Agents: HAMPTON & SONS, as above. (B.23651) ; 


sian ‘ 


SUSSEX COAST 


In the select Cooden district, 5 minutes walk of the sea, 1 mile of golf course. 
1 mile Bexhill Central station. 


DELIGHTFUL SMALL MODERN RESIDENCE 


With good-sized rooms 
and in excellent order. 


Hall and cloakroom, 
2 good reception rooms, 
3 bedrooms, bathroom and 
well-fitted kitchen. 


All main services. 


Well-kept gardens with 
small lawns, rose beds and 
many flowering and 
specimen shrubs. 


GARAGE SPACE 
Corner site. 


Freehold for sale at 

£5,950 to include fitted 

carpets, curtains and 
electrical fittings. 


AN ATTRACTIVE HOME IN EVERY WAY 


Inspected and recommended by the Sole Agents: 
HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. (C.67984) 


BAHAMAS ISLANDS 


A BLOCK OF 
UNDEVELOPED LAND FOR INVESTMENT 


74 ACRES 
WITH 3,500 FEET 
BEACH FRONTAGE 


Mains road runs 
through. 


Recent land sales on the 
island have reached up to 
$75 per ft. beach front. 


PRICE £35,000 
FOR QUICK SALE 


NO DEATH DUTIES OR LOCAL INCOME TAX 


HAMPTON & SONS, Overseas Department, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. 


WEST SUSSEX 


1 mile of the old country town of Midhurst. Close to Cowdray Park with golf course 
and polo ground. 8 miles Haslemere. 


MATURED COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


With south aspect. 


Hall and cloakroom, 
3 reception rooms, 
5 bedrooms, bathroom, 
good offices. 


All main services. 
LARGE GARAGE 
GREENHOUSE 


114 ACRES 
FREEHOLD £5,500 


A QOOD OPPORTUNITY TO BUY AN INEXPENSIVE HOUSE 
IN A VERY FAVOURED PART 


Well laid-out gardens of 


Agents: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. (C.31806) 
BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON COMMON; BISHOP’S STORTFORD, HERTS; AND MAYFIELD, SUSSEX 


On high ground with delightful view. 
SUPERIOR DETACHED RESIDENCE 
Well fitted and in excellent condition, on 2 floors only. 


Charming lounge hall, 
cloakroom, 2 reception 
rooms, breakfast room, 
excellent kitchen, 
4 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Staff fiat, 2 rooms and 
bathroom. 


All main services: 


FULL AUTOMATIC 
CENTRAL HEATING 


DOUBLE GARAGE 


ABOUT 1 ACRE ATTRACTIVE TERRACED GARDEN 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


Recommended by : 
HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. (R.2097) 


HIGH SITUATION with GLORIOUS VIEWS. 


Close to village, 64 miles Ashford Kent. 


SPECIALLY DESIGNED MODERN RESIDENCE 


With plate-glass windows, 
Columbian pine floors and 
other features. 

Hall and cloakroom, 

2 reception rooms, 
panelled study, 

4 bedrooms, dressing room, 
well-fitted bathroom 
and kitchen. 


Main electric light, 
power and water. 


GARAGH 


Well stocked gardens 
with orchard. 


134 ACRES 


FREEHOLD £5,500. LOW RATES. URGENT SALE L 
Apply: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. (K.68017) 


LOVELY COBHAM AREA 


In private close, matured country surroundings and adjoining Green Belt. 
Few minutes’ walk station (Waterloo 30 minutes). / 
STOKE LODGE ESTATE . 
Lodge Close, off Blundel Lane, Stoke D’Abernon. . 
NOW AVAILABLE: y : 
New architect-designed 
Individual Modern 
Residences completely / 
up to date and with 
spacious rooms. Hall 
cloaks, 2 or 3 reception 
(intercommunicating), 
large and well equipped 
model kitchen, 3, 4 or 5 
bedrooms, bathroom. 


Full central heating, 
hardwood strip floors, 
built-in wardrobes, 
all main services. 


LARGE GARAGE 


GOOD GARDEN : es ee Z 
CHOICE OF SITE. PRICES FROM £5,250 


Sites also available for houses built to purchaser’s requirements. 


Unhesitatingly recommended. Sole Agents: TRENCHARD & ARLIDGE, 
High Street, Cobham; HAMPTON & SONS (as above). 
N.B.—SHOW HOUSE ON VIEW WEEKEND AFTERNOONS 
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vor Pant OSBORN & MERCER me, acmemanct evnee 
104 MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AN b ha 

ND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTE 


On the outskirts of a village. 
NEAR ANDOVER AND WHITCHURCH 
A Delightful and Spacious Bungalow 


iaving ‘lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 4 bedrooms, 
3 dressing room, bathroom. Garage. 


_| Charming grounds intersected by a stream. 
| Hard tennis court, pastureland, etc., in all 
ABOUT 6 ACRES 

| FOR SALE FREEHOLD. ONLY £3,950 

| Agents: OSBORN & MEROER, as above. (21,471) 
1 

4 


SUNNINGDALE 


| nm @ quiet position, near to the station and ideally placed 
for the enthusiastic golfer. 


A DELIGHTFUL MODERNISED COTTAGE 


| n good order. With 3 reception rooms, modern kitchen, 
} 2 bedrooms, bathroom 


_|Qarage and acharming small Sora with astream. 


FOR SALE AT £4,950 


Agents: OSBORN & MEROER, as above. (21,520) 


|}, MOUNT STREET, 


|LONDON, W.1 
HERTFORDSHIRE. 20 MILES 


{ 
electric Hurseal radiators. 
| outbuildings. 


SALES BY AUCTION 


of 
HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE AND 
EFFECTS 
CONDUCTED IN 
TOWN AND COUNTRY HOUSES 


5; GRAFTON STREET, BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 (Tel. 


A CHARMING SMALL HOUSE OF CHARACTER 
| 4 best bedrooms, 2 dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. 
| Main electricity, gas and water. 
| Delightful inexpensive gardens. ABOUT 21 ACRES 
BUNGALOW AND STAFF ROOMS. 
LONG LEASE FOR DISPOSAL OR FREEHOLD WOULD BE SOLD 


Pewee tT ATE OFFICES 


A SUFFOLK BARGAIN—ONLY £4,500 
12 miles Stowmarket, 


A Charming Georgian House 


4 reception, 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 

water. 

Excellent cottage, large garage, stabling and barn. 

Productive garden with orchard ea paddock, 
ABOUT 51/ ACRE 

OsBORN & MEROER, as anes 


and 


Agents: 


LONDON 


Amidst delightful rural surroundings, adjoining and overlooking the woodlands of a 
Nobleman’s Estate. 


Heatiny by 


Double garage. Useful 


10 miles Ipswich. 


Ree PEePAY & TAYLOR 


NORTH WALES—COLWYN BAY t 
Ideally suitable for conversion into two or more 
flats or for Institutional Purposes 


A LUXURIOUSLY APPOINTED RESIDENCE 
HAVING A GROSS FLOOR AREA OF 6,000 SQUARE 
FEET—ONLY 500 YARDS FROM THE SEA 
Present accommodation: Entrance and _ staircase 
lobbies, 3-4 reception, 3 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 

2 kitchens, etc. 

All main services. integral garage. 
Garden Uae to ABOUT HALF Feces ACRE 

FREEHOLD. ONLY £3,75 
Sole Agents: ae oe & MEROER, as Petis (21,548) 


SOUTH-EAST KENT 
In an attractive situation on the outskirts of a village, 
14 miles from the station. 

A CHARMING OLD PERIOD HOUSE 
Basically Queen Anne with a Georgian addition. 
3 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Central heating. Main services. 

Brick and tiled garage. 

Lovely but ines pensive oe ane grounds of 


Main electricity 


in all ABOUT 2 ACR 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD. ONLY £5,500 
(21,218) Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (21,482) 
GROsvenor 
1032-33-34 


BEAUTIFUL PENSHURST DISTRICT 


Protected and secluded position with lovely southern aspect. 


A GENTLEMAN’S RESIDENTIAL FARM OF NEARLY 100 ACRES 
MODERNISED COTTAGE RESIDENCE: 4 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception, 


hall and offices. Main electricity and water. 
RANGE OF FARMBUILDINGS. EXCELLENT COTTAGE 
HIGHLY PRODUCTIVE LAND 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE WITH POSSESSION 


AUCTIONEERS, ESTATE AGENTS AND VALUERS 


or 


COUNTRY HOUSES AND ESTATES 
TOWN HOUSES AND FLATS 


COMMERCIAL PREMISES 
AND INVESTMENTS 


PROPERTY MANAGEMENT 


SPECIALISED VALUERS 
of 
ANTIQUE AND MODERN FURNITURE 
AND EFFECTS, SILVER, OBJETS D’ART 
BOOKS, ETC. 


Also 


TRADE FIXTURES 
HOTEL FURNISHINGS 
OFFICE EQUIPMENT, ETC. 


MAPLE & CO. LTD: 


HYDe Park 4685). 


MAIN FURNISHING SHOWROOMS; TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W.1 


DORKING (Tel. 2212) 
EFFINGHAM (Tel.: Bookham 2801) 
BOOKHAM (Tel. 2744) 


CUBITT & WEST 


IN A FOLD OF THE LINCHMERE RIDGE 


On the market for the first time in 40 years. 
TRULY FASCINATING SMALL PERIOD RESIDENCE 
Well protected by own paddocks. 500 ft. above sea level. 


i 


VACANT POSSESSION 


Built to L-shaped plan 
in stone and brick with 
tiled roof. 


A RARELY AVAIL- 
ABLE OPPORTUNITY 
4 bed., boxroom, dressing 
room, bath and w. c., 3 re- 
ception rooms, kitchen, etc. 

Copper plumbing. 
Main electricity and water. 
Modern drainage. 


11 ACRES IN ALL 


(small garden and 2 good 
paddocks). 


{ Further 3 acres coppice. 


BY AUCTION LATER (or privately meanwhile). 


Cubitt & WrEST, Haslemere 680. 


(Ref. H.574). 


HASLEMERE (Tel. 680) 
FARNHAM (Tel. 5261) 
HINDHEAD (Tel. 63) 


BETWEEN FARNHAM AND GUILDFORD 
South of Hog’s Back. Main line station within easy reach. Buses nearby. 
London 35 miles. Near 18-hole golf course. 
VERY ATTRACTIVE, COMPLETELY MODERNISED. LUXURIOUS 
BATHROOMS. CENTRAL HEATING 
2 floors only. Delightful position. 


6-7 bed., 3 prin. bath- 
rooms, staff bath., 3 recep., 
lounge hall, cloakroom. 
Up-to-date offices. Staff 
sitting room. Complete cen- 
tral heating, oil-fired boiler. 
Fine stable and garage 
block. Greenhouses, etc. 
Pair semi-detached cot- 
tages. All mod. cons. 
Vacant possession of whole. 


334 ACRES lovely 
grounds. Unhesitatingly 
recommended for private 

residents, speculators. 

In very good order. 


PRICE £9,500, OPEN TO OFFER 
Sale urgently required. 
CuBiITt & WEST, Farnham 5261. (OX.2598) 


SUPPLEMENT—6 


GROsvenor 1553 


es GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS | ©. w:tiiitaa 


(ESTABLISHED 1778 Boineave s. 
25, MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 \ 2 London, 


By order of the Trustees of the late Sir Thomas Harrison Hughes, Bt. 


BERKS —WILTS BORDER 


8 miles west of Newbury. Expresses to Paddington in 75 minutes. 


EDDINGTON HOUSE, NEAR HUNGERFORD 


RESIDENTIAL, SPORTING 
AND 
AGRICULTURAL ESTATE 
comprising 
CHARMING GEORGIAN HOUSE 


with later additions, fully modernised 
and in excellent order. 


10 BED AND DRESSING ROOMS 

5 BATHROOMS, LOUNGE HALL 
BILLIARD ROOM, 3 RECEPTION ROOMS 

AMPLE DOMESTIC QUARTERS 


Main electricity and water. 


Central heating. Septic tank drainage. 


FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION (subject to service tenancies) 
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Swat. 


Facing due south nearly 500 ft. up with lovely views. 


GARAGES, STABLING AND OTHER 
OUTBUILDINGS 


Well-timbered gardens and grounds, includ- 

ing hard tennis court, heated greenhouses 
: 

and walled kitchen garden. 


2 FARMHOUSES, 2 SETS OF FARM 
BUILDINGS AND 19 COTTAGES 


100 AGRES of woodlands with useful 
timber, the remainder high quality arable 


) and pasture, in all 


703 ACRES FREEHOLD 


Joint Sole Agents: DREWEATT, WATSON & BARTON, Market hee Nera Berks (Tel. Newbury 1 and 2144), and GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, London =< 


. (Tel, Grosvenor 1553). 


42 MILES SOUTH-WEST OF LONDON 


JUNCTION OF A30 AND A32 MAIN ROADS. 


CROSSWAYS MANOR, HOOK, 
HANTS 


WELL KNOWN IN THE ANTIQUES WORLD AS 
WESTERN GALLERIES LIMITED 


SPACIOUS GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


Affording ground floor show rooms and 2 self-contained 
flats above. 


Sole Agents: GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, London, W.1. R.A.W. (A.3519) 


GIDDY & GIDDY 


ON A VILLAGE GREEN 


MAIDENHEAD 
SUNNINGDALE 


A SMALL 
16th-CENTURY MANOR HOUSE 


Outskirts Henley-on-Thames. Reading 7 miles. Protected by National Trust. 
Maidenhead 9 miles. ue , 


IDEAL POSITION FOR BUSINESS USE 


Daily access Paddington. 


H.H.T. (A.43438) 


of-3-rooms, kitchen and bathroom and one convertible _ 


Several substantial additional buildings including a flat : 
to a cottage. 


2 ACRES FREEHOLD 


Affording spacious parking site and part with 4 
_ 


VALUABLE DEVELOPMENT none 


WINDSOR, SLOUGH 
GERRARDS CROSS | 


MAIDENHEAD OUTSKIRTS L 


Station 1 mile. Buses pass. t 


n the Tudor style, ideally situated 


i A delightful Old- -English Village House with 4 bedy ‘grounds. 
In superlative condition. High ceilings and well | rooms (3 with basins), 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, bathroom, 3 reception rooms, morning room, 
proportioned rooms. 6 bed and dressing rooms, kitchen and store room. Garage for 2 cars. Pretty | cloakroom, model kitchen. Partial central heating. 
4 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms. Oil-fired central heating. walled garden. 2 garages. Polished strip floors. 1 Acre with child’s 


Double ee Delightful grounds of 2 ACRES. 
R SALE FREEHOLD 


FREEHOLD £4,750 ) 


swimming pool. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


GIDDY rye Guise Approach, Maidenhead (Tel. 53). Sole Agents: GipDy & GIDDY, Maidenhead (Tel. 53). GIppy & GIDDY, Station Approach, Maidenhead (Tel. 53). 


ORMISTON, KNIGHT & PAYNE 


RINGWOOD (Tel. 311) HANTS. 
And at Bournemouth, Ferndown, Brockenhurst, Barton and Highcliffe-on-Sea. 


NEW FOREST 
On high ground in utterly peaceful settiny, but not isolated. 
ARCHITECT-DESIQGNED MODERN COUNTRY RESIDENCE 2 
Cloaks, lounge hall, delightful lounge and sun loggia, dining room, good offices, 
4-5 bedrooms, dressing room, bathroom, Large garage. Main electricity and water. 
51. ACRES secluded woodland with stream. 
PRICE £6,000 FREEHOLD 


NEW FOREST BORDERS 
In wooded surroundings about 1 mile from Market Town. 
MOST ATTRACTIVE POST-WAR BUNGALOW WITH OIL-FIRED 
CENTRAL HEATING 
Hall, lovely lounge (21 ft. 6 ins.), well-equipped kitchen, 3. bedrooms, Itxury 
bathroom. Integral garage. Main electricity and water. ~ 
Grounds of 1 ACRE mainly in natural wooded state. 
PRICE £4,500 FREEHOLD 


NEW FOREST 
IN PROTECTED GREEN BELT AREA 
TWO ONLY—VALUABLE BUILDING SITES 


2 miles from Market Town on which builder we erect 
GOOD CLASS HOUSE OR BUNGALO 
to individual choice. 


sf 


MOLDRAM, CLARKE & EDGLEY 


Chartered Surveyors 
155/6 HIGH STREET, QUILDFORD AND AT WOKING 


. GUILDFORD 


400 ft. above sea level, close to Downs yet only half a mile from the centre of the town. 


A LUXYRY DETACHED BUNGALOW 
Enjoying complete s 
ENTRANCE HALL, CLOAKROOM, LOUNGE, DINING ROOM, LARGE KIT- 


CHEN, TWO DOUBLE, BEDROOMS, BATHROOM, PARQUET FLOORING ’ 
4 


lusion in easily maintained grounds of one acre. 


Complete thermostatic central heating. 
DOUBLE GARAGE. ALL MAIN SERVICES 


Plans prepared for the addition of two bedrooms if required. 


£7,750 FREEHOLD 7 


Guildford Office. Tel. 67281. 
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| MOUNT STREET, 


and at 
LONDON, W.1 [ TR’ I 1S & KNSON 21, HORSEFAIR 
GROsvenor ct BANBURY, OXON 
5131 (8 lines) ESTABLISHED 1878 Tol. 3295-7 


ELLEN? TRAIN SERVICE TO LIVERPOOL STREET (Under 11% hours) 
DELIGHTFUL GEORGIAN FARMHOUSE OF GREAT CHARM AND CHARACTER 


|THE PROPERTY HAS BEEN EXCEP- GARAGE FOR 3 CARS 


TIONALLY WELL MODERNISED TO 
FORM AN IDEAL COUNTRY HOME 


EXCELLENT OUTBUILDINGS 


SMALL GARDEN WITH ORCHARD 


3 RECEPTION ROOMS 

7 PRINCIPAL AND 2 STAFF BEDROOMS 
4 BATHROOMS 

MODERN KITCHEN 


Main water and electricity. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


iS Sole Agents: CuRTIS & HENSON, London 


F. L. MERCER & CO. 


SACKVILLE HOUSE, 


Telephones: 


40, PICCADILLY, W.1 2481 
REGent( 2482 
(Entrance in Sackville Street) | SPECIALISTS. IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY HOUSES | 2295 


WITH TROUT POOL, WATERFALLS AND MILL STREAM 
WEST SUSSEX. Between Pulborough and Petworth 


Within close sight of the Downs. 75 minutes London. 


WEST SOMERSET. SUPERB MARINE VIEW 


ON LOWER SLOPES OF THE QUANTOCKS 
Panoramic prospect over Bristol Channel. 
Convenient Taunton- ; 
Bridgwater. Hunting 
6 days a week. 


A captivating Home 
quite out of this world. 


Stone + built .mill house 


Comfortable i 
(15th century) converted stone - built arcs 
with great skill by archi- 3 reception rooms, 5 or 
tect. for own occupation, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms 
25 ft. lounge, dining room, 2 dressing rooms, accom- 
cosy den, super kitchen/ modation ideal for family. 
breakfast room, 4 _ bed- Main services. 7 loose 


rooms, luxury bathroom 
with separate shower. 


Central heating. Main ser- 
vices. In immaculate order 
and exquisitely decorated. 


boxes, small T.T. standard 

farmery, extremely good 

bungalow, land (all pas- 
ture) extends to nearly 


20 ACRES 


Double garage. Sheltered garden and woodland. 
FOR SALE WITH NEARLY 2 ACRES 
Agents: F. L. MERCER & CoO., as above. 


In a sociable community with plenty of country sporting pursuits. 
JUST IN THE MARKET FOR SALE 
Agents: F. L. Mercer & Co., as above. 


Sera eOlGNE-PEES 


WALTON, LEATHERHEAD, DORKING, REIGATE, GUILDFORD, 


NEW QUALITY CHALET at DORKING 
ONE ONLY REMAINING UNSOLD 


J SURBITON, 
SLOPES OF REIGATE HILL 


Favoured position, few minutes’ walk station. 


EPSOM 


GIVONS GROVE, LEATHERHEAD 


A choice position on outskirts of the town. High ground 


commanding fine views. 


BUNGALOW RESIDENCE of individual character. 
Large lounge/hall, good living room, 3 double bedrooms 
(all with basins), large kitchen, tiled bathroom. Brick 
garage. Pleasant easily kept garden with fruit trees. 


FREEHOLD £5,750 
Apply: 4, Bridge Street, Leatherhead (Tel. 4133-4). 


SUPERIOR NEW HOUSE 


NOW BEING BUILT NEAR FAIRMILE 
COMMON, COBHAM 


Featuring oil-fired central heating, sapele hardwood floors 
“and other luxury fittings. Fine L-shaped lounge/dining 


Similar to above and now nearing completion on 


Magnificent Stable Block conversion. Choice of 
select garden site. Offering rooms of excellent size. 


TWO unique homes of character, beautifully modernised 
at considerable expense. 3 bedrooms, 2-3 reception rooms, 
luxurious bathroom, downstairs w.c., modern kitchen/ 
breakfast room. Central heating. Large garage. 
Easily maintained garden. 
FREEHOLD £3,950 AND £4,750 
Sole Agents: 6, Church Street, Reigate (Tel. 4422- = 


room (28 ft. by 18 ft.), 4 double bedrooms, labour-saving 
kitchen, colour tiled bathroom, sep. w.c., downstairs 
cloakroom. Large brick garage. Level garden. 


£7,500 FREEHOLD OR £6,900 LEASEHOLD 
Apply: 4, Bridge Street, Leatherhead (Tel. 4133-4). 


19 ft. lounge, 13 ft. dining/kitchen, 3 double bedrooms, 

coloured bathroom, sep. w.c. Part central heating. Garage. 
Large garden. 

FREEHOLD £4,350 

Apply: 31, South Street, Dorking 
(Tel. 4071-2). 


Sole Agents. 


RAWLENCE & SQUAREY, rauics. 


SALISBURY, SHERBORNE, SOUTHAMPTON, TAUNTON 


By direction of the Executors of Sir Austin E. Harris, K.B.E. (deceased) | SOUTH WILTS—HANTS BORDER 
STOCKBRIDGE, HANTS 9 miles South-West from Salisbury. In the much-sought-after Village of Rockbourne. 


Convenient for Salisbury, Winchester and London. ATTRACTIVE DETACHED HALF-TIMBERED HOUSE FULLY 
IN THE WELL-KNOWN TEST VALLEY MIODERNISED 


FREEHOLD 
GEORGIAN-STYLE 
§ RESIDE E 


5 BEDROOMS, 2 BATHROOMS 
3 RECEPTION ROOMS 


Part central heating. 
GARAGE 

Pleasant garden with 

2 SMALL TROUT STREAMS 


FOR SALE BY AUCTION 
with VACANT POSSESSION 
(unless previously sold by 
private treaty) at The Red 
Lion Hotel, Salisbury, on Tues- 
day, February 10, 1959, at 3 p.m. 


Particulars from Auctioneers, Salisbury Office (Tel. 2467-8). 
Solicitors: Messrs. E. F. TURNER & SONS, 115, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3. 


4 BEDROOMS 
BATHROOM 
CLOAKROOM 


2 RECEPTION ROOMS 
(one 23 ft. by 17 ft.) 


+ KITCHEN 


Main water and electricity. 
New septic tank drainage. 


GARAGE, GARDEN 


PRICE £4,700 FREEHOLD 


immediate occupation without further expense. 
Apply: Salisbury Office (Tel. 2467-8). 


Ready for 
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23, MOUNT STREET, 
GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


SURREY—SOUTH OF GUILDFORD 


Easy reach of Shalford, Bramley and Wonersh villages. 
Excellent bus services nearby. Views to the hills. Waterloo 
35 mins. from Guildford Station. 
BEAUTIFULLY EQUIPPED MODERN HOUSE 
Spacious hall, cloakroom. delightful sitting room 22 ft. 
by 12 ft., dining room, luxury kitchen, 3 bedrooms, tiled 
bathroom. Main services. Central heating. Immersion 

heater. Rayburn. ; 

GARAGE 17 ft. LONG. WELL LAID OUT GARDENS 
PRICE FREEHOLD £5,250 ; 

Fitied carpets, curtains and some electric fittings available. 


NORFOLK. 


road. 


UNSPOILT W. SUSSEX VILLAGE 
Amongst the South Downs with perfect south views. 
Easy reach of Arundel and Pulborough. 

A CHARMING CHARACTER COTTAGE 
In extremely good order with 3 bedrooms, bathroom, 
23-ft. sitting room with large open fireplace, kitchen- 
breakfast room with every modern equipment. Main 
electricity and water. Rates £20 p.a. 17-ft. garage. 
Easily run garden with fruit trees. 

PRICE FREEHOLD £5,250 to include fittings. 


Double garage. 


AN UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY occurs 
to purchase a small estate within easy 
reach of London, situated in a district 
where practically all forms of country 
pursuits are available. THE RESI- 
DENCE, which stands well in a small 
park, is of a much-sought-after type; it 
has been modernised and is now in 
splendid order throughout. 


MAIN ELECTRICITY AND POWER 
MAIN WATER. CENTRAL HEATING 
SEPTIC TANK DRAINAGE 


ACCOMMODATION: 4 reception rooms, 5 
principal bedrooms, 4 bathrooms plus a 
nursery suite. AGA cooker, also AGAMATIC 
for hot water. In addition to the cottages, 
there is a staff flat of 8 rooms and a bathroom. 


OF INTEREST 
TO GARDEN LOVERS 


COUNTRY BUNGALOW RESIDENCE 


In @ quiet position away from main roads, 1 mile from 
Hants village and station. 


3 BEDROOMS, BATHROOM, ATTRACTIVE 
L-SHAPED LOUNGE, DINING: HALL AND 
BRIGHT KITCHEN 


Main electricity and water. 


Modern drainage. 


CHALET 
(suitable for use as fourth bedroom). 


Garage and useful outbuildings. 


* 


Picturesque old-world garden and grounds, 2 ACRES | 
POSSESSION £3,500 
Hartley Wintney Office (Tel. 233). 


Garden. 


TO BE LET UNFURNISHED ON LEASE 
MIDFORD CASTLE, Nr. BATH 


SOMERSET 


DELIGHTFUL PERIOD RESIDENCE 
Overlooking beautiful Midford Valley and about 3 miles from Bath. 


8 RECEPTION ROOMS 
7 BEDROOMS 
3 BATHROOMS 
STAFF ROOM 
MODERN KITCHEN 
CLOAKROOM 


Mains electricity and water. 
Central heating. 
SMALL GARDEN 
2 GARAGES 


Agents: 


POWELL (BATH) LTD. 
30, MILSOM STREET, BATH. Tel. 2218. 


POWELL & 
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WILSON & CO. 


14 MILES NORWICH 


Outskirts village with bus, 5 miles from sea, 3 miles Barton 
B Completely unspoilt country. 


A SMALL EARLY GEORGIAN HOUSE 
An easily run house of great charm and atmosphere. 
Attractive hall, 3 reception, sun loggia, 3-4 bed., bath. 
Small wing of 2 bed. and bathroom. Main electricity. 
Walled gardens. 
£6,500 FREEHOLD with 3 ACRES. 


WALTER H. PETERSEN & SON 


BELL PARADE, GLEBE WAY, WEST WICKHAM, KENT. Telephones: Springpark 6767-8 


ONE HOUR BY EXPRESS TRAIN FROM LONDON 


REGENCY HOUSE IN SMALL PARK 
NEARLY 200 ACRES (IN HAND), LODGE, FARMHOUSE, 2 COTTAGES, FIRST-RATE BUILDINGS 


WALTER H. PETERSEN & SON, Bell Parade, Glebe Way, West Wickham, Kent. Telephones: Springpark 6767-8. 


HAMPSHIRE 


In a quiet road close to bus route and village. 


A COMPACT DETACHED HOUSE 

Planned for easy management. 3 bedrooms, bathroom, 

living room (17 ft. 6 ins. by 15 ft. 3 ins.), kitchen 
(18 ft. 3 ins. by 10 ft. 6 ins.). Garage. Main services. 


Hartley Wintney Office (Tel. 233). 


WANTED URGENTLY 


Client requires an easily-run Character House wp to 12 hours 
train journey to London. 
KENT OR EAST SUSSEX 

Not more than 5 miles from main line station. 
7 bed., 3 bath., staff flat or cottage liked; 5-10 acres 
paddock if possible. 
Areas liked: Sevenoaks, Westerham, Crockham Hill, 
Tonbridge, Wrotham, Brenchley, Maidstone; or Tunbridge 

Wells, Rotherfield, Wadhurst or Mayfield areas. 
GOOD PRICE PAID FOR RIGHT PROPERTY 

Details to Mrs. B., ¢/o WILSON & Co., as above. 


Immediate possession not essential as client has her own 
property to sell. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 


Client having sold her own West Surrey home requires @ 
Character House. j 

WEST SUSSEX. (not south of Chichester), Midhurst, 

ewan Petworth, Pulborough, Horsham areas. 


SURREY. Puttenham, Compton, Munstead, 
Thursley, Shamley Green. 
HAMPSHIRE. Meon Valley, easy reach Petersfield, 
5-6 bed., 3 reception. 2-5 acres. 
£7,000-£10,000,FOR RIGHT PROPERTY 
Details to ‘“‘“Haslemere,’’ c/o WILSON & CO., as above, 


Tennis court. 


The farmhouse has 4 bedrooms and bathroom. 
Each of the two cottages also has a bathroom, 
likewise water and electricity. 


THE GROUNDS are well-timbered, and 
include 2 small lakes. Partially walled 
kitchen garden. : 


BUILDINGS are attested, and sufficient for 
satisfactory working of the farm. 


NO TITHE OR LAND TAX PAYABLE. 
EARLY VACANT POSSESSION 
ARRANGED 
A VERY REASONABLE PRICE IS 
ASKED FOR THIS MOST OUTSTAND- 
ING SMALL ESTATE, WHICH IS 
THOROUGHLY RECOMMENDED BY 
THE SOLE AGENTS 


WINCHESTER HARTLEY WINTNEY 
FLEET ALDERSHOT 
FARNBOROUGH ALRESFORD 


BETWEEN 
ROMSEY AND WINCHESTER 


THREE SUPERIOR MODERN RESIDENCES 
each of individual architect design 
occupying 
a secluded and distinctive position in a high and wooded 
part of the country. 


4 BEDROOMS, BATHROOM, SEPARATE W.C., 
CLOAKROOM, 2 RECEPTION ROOMS AND 
KITCHEN 


CENTRAL HEATING 
Double garage. Site of ABOUT 1 ACRE 


Main services. 
£5,950 FREEHOLD 


Plans and specifications available for inspection. 
Winchester Office (Tel. 3388). Sole Winchester Agents. 


£3,100 


and at 
Glastonbury 


LAVER & SON 


WELLS, SOMERSET 
TAUNTON 10 MILES’ 


FAMILY HOUSE 
OF COMFORTABLE PROPORTIONS ON 1 ACRE 


At 
Shepton Mallet 


3 reception rooms, 5 bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, Aga. 


EXCELLENT 
CONDITION 


Mains electricity. 
GARAGE 
OUTBUILDINGS 


Orchard, rose garden, 
stream. 


NOT ISOLATED 


FREEHOLD £4,500. Vacant Possession. 
‘ For full particulars, app’y: 
Sole Agents: LAVER & Son, 15, Broad Street, Wells (Tel. 2097). 


MODERN HOMESTEAD 
with 
6 BEDROOMS, LOUNGE, 
DINING ROOM, 
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RHODESIA 


1959 


JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 


Situated in the Inyana District in the Mist Belt 6,000 ft. above sea level. 


14 PADDOCKS CARRYING 
800 HEAD OF BEEF 
200 SHEEP 
150 APPLE TREES 
and 
TROUT FISHING 


20 SOWS. 
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2 BATHROOMS, 


APPROX. 
1,500 ACRES 
FOR SALE WITH POSSESSION 


OWN ELECTRICITY 


WITH TELEPHONE 


THIS PROPERTY IS EMINENTLY SUITABLE FOR AFFORESTATION AND FRUIT 
FURTHER PARTICULARS FROM JOHN D. WOOD & co., OVERSEAS DEPARTMENT 


Re Mrs. 


D, L. E. Bolton, deceased. 
COLWOOD PARK, BOLNEY 
Haywards Heath 6 miles. 


A VALUABLE RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL ESTATE 
OF 90 ACRES 


8 MILES SOUTH EAST OF OXFORD 


Convenient for hunting and for local buses to Oxford. 


ATTRACTIVE 18th CENTURY STONE BUILT VILLAGE 
RESIDENCE 
HALL, DRAWING ROOM, STUDY, DINING ROOM, KITCHEN WITH AGA, 
5 BEDROOMS, DRESSING ROOM, 2 BATHROOMS. GARAGES AND 
STABLING 


Freehold with 
Vacant Possession. 
STONE-BUILT 
RESIDENCE 
4 reception rooms, 6 prin- 
cipal and 6 staff bedrooms, 


6 bathrooms, modern 
offices with Aga cooker. 


Central heating. 
Main electricity and water, 
Garden. 
GARAGES 
Stabling and Attested 
model farm, 3 cottages 
and valuable woodland. 


For Sale by Auction as a whole or in Lots (unless sold privately). 
Any reasonable offer will be considered for the residence. 


Main electricity and water. 


CHARMING GARDEN, ABOUT 1 ACRE, WITH POSSESSION 


PRICE £6,250 


; Particulars from the Joint Agents: 
Messrs. JAMES, STYLES & WHITLOCK, 16, King Edward Street, Oxford 


Solicitors: Messrs. PONTIFEX, PITT & CO., 22, St. Andrew Street, 
and JOHN D. WOOD & CO,, Ref. J.51870 Holborn Circus, E.C.4. Agents: JOHN D. WOooD & co. Ref. J. 33608 
MAYfair 6341 Telegrams: 


(15 lines) 23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 “Wood, Agents, Wesdo, London” 


BERNARD THORPE & PARTNERS 


d LONDON OXTED HEREFORD YORK DARLINGTON NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE HEXHAM EDINBURGH 
GLORIOUS WEST SUSSEX COUNTRYSIDE LEICESTERSHIRE 


Petworth 3 miles, Arundel 9 miles. Fast trains to London from Pulborough Station. Within easy reach of both Leicester and Coventry. 

AGE-OLD pees HOUSE SKILFULLY CONVERTED AND MODERNISED A DELIGHTFUL DETACHED FREEHOLD FAMILY RESIDENCE 
O A VERY HIGH DEGREE OF COMFORT a ; : 3 

Containing reception hall, 


Hall with cloakroom, y ae 
drawing room, dining room, 
drawing room, dining 


room, study, large luxury 
kitchen with dining recess, 3 
4 bedrooms, bathroom 
and showerbath, w.c. 


Central Heating. 


Lovely gardens with lawns 
and natural woodland 
intersected by the mill 
stream, and extending in 
all to approximately 
2 ACRES 


morning room, 5 bedrooms, 
bathrooms. Very fine 
model domestic offices. 


Main Services. 


Double garage. Easily 
maintained formal gardens 
and additional land with 
planning permission for 
development. 


d AVAILABLE FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY WITH POSSESSION 
FOR SALE. PRICE £7,950 FREEHOLD _OR BY AUCTION LATER 
Full details from the Agents: West. End-Office (Tel. GROsvenor 2501). Details from the Agents: West End Office 


West End Office: 129, Mount Street, Berkeley Square, Mayfair, W.1. Head Office: 1, Buckingham Palace Road, Westminster, 8.W.1. Branches at Maylord Chambers, Hereford; 
St. Helen’s Square, York; 25, High Row, Darlington; 8, Central Arcade, Grainger St., Newcastle; Hexham; 5, Glenfinlas St., Edinburgh; and Oxted, Surrey. 


OWLAND GORRINGE & CO. 


LEWES (Tel. 660), UCKFIELD (Tel. 532), SEAFORD (Tel. 3929), DITCHLING (Tel. Hassocks 865), LINDFIELD (rel. 3080) 


” SUSSEX 
“WHITE COURT, GORRINGES GALLERIES, MIDWAY LEWES AND TUNBRIDGE WELLS 
ALFRISTON, SUSSEX aD 


unusually well-appointed Country House, 
15, NORTH STREET, LEWES : * 4 


(Tel. 503) 


The Auctioneers beg to announce that they have 
NOW SOLD 


the above property by Private Treaty and the 
Auction Sale has accordingly been cancelled. 
Auctioneers as above. 


SUSSEX DOWNS 


Ideal for guest house or children’s home. 


Magnificent position between Seaford and Eastbourne. 
Close to old-world village and regular bus route. 
EXCEPTIONALLY WELL FITTED MODERN 
RESIDENCE. 5 main and 3 secondary bed and dressing 
rooms (all h. and c.), 2 bathrooms, self-contained flat with 
bathroom, hall, cloakroom, 3 good reception, sun lounge, 
kitchen with Aga. Main services. Central heating. Garage 
for 2. Delightful garden and wood, about 2} acres. 


PERIODICAL SALES 


of Antique and Modern Furniture, Jewellery, Silver 

Plate, Piated Goods, Libraries of Books, Works of Art, 

Objects of Vertu, China, Glass, Guns, Fishing Tackle, 
Garden and Outside Effects, ete, 


THE NEXT SALE WILL TAKE PLACE ON 
JANUARY 27 and 28, 1959. 


Beautifully situated in charming grounds. 2 principal 
bedrooms and 2 bathrooms, 2 secondary bedrooms and 
bathroom in separate wing. 3 receptionrooms. GARAGE 
BLOCK. Main electricity and water. Oil-fired central 
FREEHOLD ONLY £7,500 FOR QUICK SALE heating. Cottage and Small Home Farm, in all about 

Apply: Lewes or Seaford Office. 19 acres. Apply: Uckfield Office. Tel. 532. 


LL 


Valuations for Probate and Insurance Purposes. 


FURNITURE SALES in residences conducted in any 
part of the country, 
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STRUTT & PARKER, LOFTS & WARNER 


HEAD OFFICE: 41, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. (Q@ROsvenor 3056). 
Chelmsford, Oxford, Lewes, Plymouth, Builth Wells, Beaulieu, Ipswich, Andover, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


HAMPSHIRE 
LYNDHURST—the capital of the New Forest. 
A VERY FINE RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 


3 
Hall, 5 reception, 8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, modern 
domestic offices. All main services. Outbuildings include 
double garage, stabling with groom’s quarters, deep 
litter poultry houses and piggery. Attractive grounds, 
with productive walled kitchen garden, in all about 
212 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Please reply to Manor Office, Beaulieu, Hants (Tel. 377). 


SOMERSET — WILTSHIRE BORDER 


Frome 3% miles. City of Bath 10} miles. Express trains to 
Paddington in 1% hours. aie secluded position on edge of 
village. 


Stone-built House dating from the 17th Century 
with Georgian additions. 4 reception, 8 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms. CENTRAL HEATING. All main services. 
Self-contained flat. COTTAGE. Stabling. Garage. Gardens 
and grounds including wired hard tennis court, partly 
walled kitchen garden and 7-acre paddock. 
IN ALL ABOUT 10 ACRES. PRICE £7,250 
Please reply to Head Office, as above. 
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Preliminary announcement. 


NORTH EAST ESSEX 


Colchester 6 miles, and overlooking the mouth of the 
Blackwater. 


LAYER MARNEY HALL 


A FINE TUDOR HOUSE with terraced gardens, 
lodge and 2 other cottages. Main water and eleetricity. 
Parkland and paddocks extending to a total area of 


about 30 ACRES. 


With Vacant Possession on Completion 
(subject to the service occupancy of one coltaye). 


FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY or by 
AUCTION in the SPRING at a date to be announced 


Please reply to Coval Hall, Chelmsford (Tel. 4681/3) or 
Head Office, as above. 


WANTED 


TO PURCHASE FOR CLIENT 


SUSSEX 


HOUSE OF CHARACTER 


IN OR CLOSE TO VILLAGE 


with 
5-6 BEDROOMS, 2-3 BATHROOMS, COTTAGE OR 
FLAT FOR COUPLE 


4/15 ACRES 


NO COMMISSION REQUIRED 


Replies to G.R., Head Office, as above. 


BEDS—HUNTS BORDER 


Bedford 10 miles. St. Neots 10 miles. 
On edge of village facing South. 


ATTRACTIVE HOUSE DATING FROM TUDOR 

PERIOD, MODERNISED AND IN GOOD ORDER 

3 reception, 5 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Main electricity 
and water, Garage for 2 cars. 


SWIMMING POOL. GARDEN ABOUT 2 ACRES. 


Please reply to Head Office, as above. 


UNSPOILED RURAL ESSEX 
Midway between Dunmow and Braintree. 
Chelmsford Station 12 miles. 
CHARMING 17th-CENTURY FARMHOUSE 


Modernised and in good order. Hall, 3 reception rooms, 
4 bedrooms, bathroom. Central heating, main electricity 
and water. Garage, garden and paddock. 
ABOUT 41 ACRES. PRICE £4,950. 

ALSO MODERN COTTAGE (1956) 

2 reception rooms, 3 bedrooms, bathroom. Garage. 
Small garden. PRICE £3,750 
Please reply to Coval Hall, Chelmsford (Tel. 4681). 


ALBION CHAMBERS, 


Tel. 21267 
KING STREET, GLOUCESTER 


(3 lines) 


BRUTON, KNOWLES & CO. 


WYE VALLEY 
Monmouth about 3 miles, Ross 11 miles and Gloucester 21 miles. 
A PICTURESQUE OLD-WORLD RESIDENCE 


In the famous Wye Valley country. 
Standing on high ground and facing due South. 


ENTRANCE HALL, DRAWING ROOM, LIBRARY, DINING ROOM, SITTING 
ROOM, KITCHEN, 5 BEDROOMS, DRESSING ROOM, BATHROOM 


COTSWOLDS 


Stroud 2 miles, Painswick 2 miles, Gloucester and Cheltenham 12 miles. 
ATTRACTIVE SMALL MODERNISED COTSWOLD HOUSE } j 


With magnificent and 
uninterrupted views. 


Built mainly of 
Cotswold stone with 
tiled and slated roof. 


Hall/study, 2 reception 

rooms, kitchen and bath- 

room, 4 bedrooms, good 
loft over. 


Main electricity and water. 
DOUBLE GARAGE 
Heated greenhouse. 
Compact and easy to 

Maintain garden. 
\ PRICE £4,750 

VACANT POSSESSION BY ARRANGEMENT 

Particulars of BRUTON, KNOWLES & CO., as above. (L.406.) 


ANNEXE, completely shut off from the remainder of the house, with separate 
entrance, with large store room on the ground floor and living room, bedroom and 
bathroom over. 


The gardens total about 114 ACRES. 
Main water and electricity. Central heating. 
PRICE £4,300. VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION 
NOTE: A field of just over 4 acre, about 4 mile distant, is available if required. 
Particulars of BRUTON, KNOWLES & Co., as above. (S.120.) 


RECENTLY FEATURED IN A NATIONAL JOURNAL 
CITY MAN’S LUXURIOUS HOME 


1 hour London with very frequent train service. 


A highly contemporary, yet tastefully executed design, prepared and 
supervised by well-known Chartered Architects. 
Very fine entrance hall with | eee 
delightful open staircase, one 
wall in random _ ragstone 
F.F. cloaks tiled overall, 
superb 24 ft. iounge with 
raised ragstone fireplace having 
fresh air control, and cocktail 
bar. Separate dining room 
(divided from lounge by 
glazed partition), 21 ft. kitchen 
which any housewife would 
covet, having special break- 
fast space with built-in seats. 
Laundry annexe. 3 double 
bed. with party wardrobes. 
A truly magnificent bathroom 
fully tiled overall with sunken 
bath. Separate shower com- 
Rartaient, concealed lighting, 
erandah. Extra large garage. - 


The many extra and expensive features and specially chosen materials include complete 

central heating by self-feeding boiler, oak flooring, polished walnut skirtings, polished 

hardwood architraves, moulded cornices, etc., etc. The decor has been given 

careful thought and is a delight to the eye. Only personal inspection can do justice 
to this outstanding residence. £7,500 (fair offers will be considered). 


Apply Box No. 2044, “Country Life,” Tower House, Southampton Street, 
Strand, London, W.C.2. 


Cc. M. STANFORD & SON 


COLCHESTER 
ESSEX—SUFFOLK BORDER 


Delightful position with fine views over the River Stour. In timbered surroundings 
amid unspoilt countryside. 4 miles main line station, 12 miles Colchester, 11 miles 
Frinton-on- Sea. 


Well-planned accommo- 
dation on 2 floors: 
5 principal bedrooms with 
basins (h. and c.), 2 bath- 
rooms, 5 secondary bed- 
rooms, 8 well-proportioned 
reception rooms, cocktail 
bar, compact domestic 
offices, studio. 


Central heating. 
Main electricity and water. 


Excellent outbuildings 
including tithe barn. 


Timbered garden and 
parklike pasture, about 


ENTRANCE LODGE AND COTTAGE. VACANT POSSESSION 
FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY 
Illustrated particulars from KNIGHT, FRANK & RuTLEy, 20, Hanover Square, 


London, W.1 (Tel. Mayfair 3771), and C. M. StanrorD & SON, 23, High Street, 
Colchester (Tel. 3165). 
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HARRODS 


32, 34 and 36, HANS CRESCENT, LONDON, S.W.1 


BATE 


jrams: 
ate, Harrods, London” 


HASLEMERE 


Town and station 1 mile. 
A SMALL PERIOD RESIDENCE 


OCccupying most 
convenient position on 
bus route. 

5 BEDROOMS 
BATHROOM 
3 RECEPTION ROOMS 


All main services. 
GARAGE 


Old-world garden, wood- 
land and rough paddock. 


In all about 
314 ACRES 


FREEHOLD. VACANT POSSESSION. £5,250 


Joint Sole Agents: Messrs. CuBITT & WEST, Haslemere woe 680), and 
HARRODS LTD., 56a, High Street, Halsemere (Tel. 953) o 
32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. KENsington 1490, Ext. 810. 


COTSWOLDS. £3,950 FREEHOLD 


700 ft. up. Good views. Outskirts of delightful village. 
About 44 miles Stroud (bus services). 


TYPICAL STONE-BUILT HOUSE 


Under a tiled roof and 
at present virtually ar- 
ranged for two families 
but still usable as a 
whole. 
Entrance hall, 
cloakroom (h. and c.), 
3 reception rooms, 

4 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms 
ground- and first-floor 
kitchens. 

Central heating pipes and 
boiler (not in use). 
Main services. 
Garage. 

Loose box (loft over). 
Pleasant garden, 
very easy of upkeep. 


ABOUT 1 ACRE 


Additional 1 acre paddock available If required. 


HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. 
EKENsington 1490, Hat. 810. 


WEYBRIDGE, SURREY 


For many years the home of an eminent architect. Close shops, heath, station and 
golf courses. 


WITH OIL-FIRED CENTRAL HEATING 


Early Georgian 
character residence of 
gracious charm, 
fine elevations, and 
old-world garden 
setting. 


2 FLOORS ONLY 
Waterloo 30 minutes. 


34-ft. galleried hall, 
3 reception, cloakroom, 
practical offices, 
7 bedrooms, dressing room, 
2 bathrooms. 


All mains. 
DOUBLE GARAGE 


FREEHOLD WITH ABOUT % AN ACRE 


Sole Agents: HARRODS LTD., 8 and 9, Station Approach, West Byfleet ( Byfleet 3381); 
or 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. KE Nsington 1490, Extn. 809. 


A SMALL PIG AND POULTRY HOLDING 


Close to the Suffolk-Essex border. Easy reach Cambridge, Bishop’s Stortford and 
Bury St. Edmunds, etc. About 60 miles by road from London. 


PICTURESQUE NEWLY THATCHED COTTAGE 


With oak beams and 
other attractive 
features. 
Entrance hall, 
heavy oak door, 

2 sitting rooms, 

2 bedrooms, 
bathroom (ground floor). 
Main electricity and water 
Modern drainage. 


Low outgoings. 


Delightful garden with lawn, flower-beds, fruit trees, etc. 
Good outbuildings, including 2 garages, 
ABOUT 2% ACRES. £3,500 FREEHOLD 
Or near offer, including certain equipment. 


Harrops Lp., 82, a _ He Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1. 
‘Nesington 1490, Hat. 810. 
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OFFICES 


West Byfleet, 


Haslemere and Berkhamsted 


ONLY 16 MILES FROM TOWN 


KENT. £4,500 FREEHOLD 


A Pleasant House 
in private road. 


Close buses, 
11/4 miles station. 


HALL, CLOAKS, 
3 RECEPTION ROOMS, 
6 BEDROOMS, 
BATHROOM 


Main services. 
GARAGE 


Pleasant garden, fruit, 
kitchen garden, etc. 


IN ALL ABOUT %, ACRE 


HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. 
KENsington 1490, Eat. 809. 


BRENTWOOD, ESSEX 


In the most attractive part of this sought after area, one mile station 
(Liverpool Street 32 minutes). 


MODERN HOUSE AFTER EHE GEORGIAN STYLE 


HALL, CLOAKROOM 
3 RECEPTION ROOMS 
4 BEDROOMS 
2 BATHROOMS 


2 GARAGES 


Pleasant garden nearly 
2 AN ACRE 


FREEHOLD £7,500 


‘HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. 
KENsington 1490, Extn. 809. 


4 MILES HORSHAM 


LOVELY VIEWS 
COMFORTABLE RESIDENCE IN RURAL SURROUNDINGS 


Hall, 3 reception rooms, 

5 bedrooms, bathroom, 

complete offices, large 
timber-built playroom. 


GARAGE 
Useful outhouses. 
Co.’s water, electric light and 


power, modern drainage, 
central heating. 
Beautifully timbered 
grounds, choice trees, well 
stocked kitchen garden, 
large paddock. 


NEARLY 4 ACRES 


ONLY £5,950 FREEHOLD 


Inspected and recommended by the Sole Agents: 
HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. 
KENsington 1490, Eat. 806. 


DUNSTER AND MINEHEAD 
4 miles from the sea. 
Ideal for private residence, nursing home, sanatorium or small school. 
FASCINATING CHARACTER HOUSE, amidst beautiful surroundings. 


With large hall, 

4 excellent reception 
rooms, 12 bed and 
dressing rooms, 

3 bathrooms, 
excellent offices. 
Co.’s electric light and 
power. 
Central heating. 
Excellent water. 
Septic tank drainage. 
Garages and useful 
outbuildings. 
Lovely woodland grounds 
with tennis ana other 
lawns. 


Productive kitchen garden, masses of Rhododendrons, etc. 
IN ALL ABOUT 24 ACRES 
ONLY £5,500 FOR QUICK SALE 
(Mortgage might be arranged.) 


Further particulars from 
HARRODS LTD,, 82, 34 and 36, Hans Canon Knightsbridge, 8.W.1. 
KENsington 1490, Eztn. 806. 
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BOURNEMOUTH 
SOUTHAMPTON 


DORSET 
4 miles Wimborne, 9 miles Poole. 
PICTURESQUE THATCHED COTTAGE 
RESIDENCE 


ee 


Completely modernised and in perfect condition through- 
out. 2 bedrooms, bathroom, lounge, kitchen-dining room, 
cloakroom, also 2-bedroomed cottage with bathroom, 
lounge and kitchen-breakfast room. 2 garages, stabling. 
Main services, septic tank drainage. Charming pleasure 
gardens and large paddock, about 3 ACRES 
PRICE £6,900 FREEHOLD 
Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, 
Bournemouth. Tel. 6300. 


SUSSEX. 4 MILES MIDHURST 
In delightful rural situation. 
THIS ATTRACTIVE DETACHED PERIOD 
COTTAGE MODERNISED THROUGHOUT 


aa 


3 bedrooms, bathroom, lounge/dining room, kitchen. 
Main water and electricity. Large garden with space for 


garage. 
PRICE £2,750 FREEHOLD 
Fox & Sons, 117 and 118, Western Road, Brighton, 1. 
Tel. Hove 39201 (7 lines). 


DYKE END, 


STOCKTON & PLUMSTEAD 


MAWNAN, FALMOUTH 


Tel.: Mawnan Smith 228 Specialists in Country Property, Hotels, Businesses. 


STOCKTON & PLUMSTEAD, MAWNAN, 
OFFER 


A Supremely Beautiful HELFORD RIVER RESIDENCE 


LUXURIOUSLY APPOINTED, compact, with every convenience and comfort. 
2-3 ACRES gardens and grounds, sloping to own beach. Unrivalled views estuary, 
compact farmery. 


coastline and river. Additionally, if desired, 


15 ACRES IN ALL. (Ref. 8217 


FALMOUTH, SOUTH CORNWALL 


SUPERB, GRANITE MULLIONED PREMISES ON SEA FRONT. 
Panoramic views of bay. At present luxury flats and offices, but ideal as select 
HIGHLY RECOMMENDED. 


hotel. Lovely garden. A rare opportunity. 


Ref. 5072.) 


BETWEEN FAL AND HELFORD RIVERS 
ATTRACTIVE, ARCHITECT-DESIGNED BUNGALOW in lovely country, 


near village. On bus route to Falmouth. Recomme 


Apply the Sole Agents above for full particulars, and for a fine selection of 
additional properties of all kinds. 


(Tel. Mawnan Smith 228.) 


—— 


VACANT POSSESSION 
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FOX & SONS 


LYNDHURST 3 MILES 


Close to the open Forest with first-class riding facilities, 


only a short distance from main line station and bus services. 


MEDIUM-SIZED COUNTRY 
RESIDENCE 


Ideal for family or professional use, with well- 
proportioned rooms in first-class decorative order. 


4 bedrooms, bathroom, useful storage space in attic, 
3 reception rooms, cloakroom, breakfast room with 
Rayburn, kitchen. GARAGE 


All main services. 
Garden of about 1 ACRE 
PRICE £4,450 FREEHOLD 


Fox & SONS, 32-34, London Road, Southampton. 
Tel. 25155 (4 lines). 


SOUTHAMPTON OUTSKIRTS 


Occupying one of the choicest sites in the premier residential 
area of Southampton. Readily accessible Romsey and 
Winchester, 


THE FREEHOLD CHARACTER RESIDENCE 
TOLLER WHELME, CHILWORTH 


4 bedrooms (all with basins), well-appointed bathroom, 
lounge hall, 2 spacious reception rooms, kitchen. 
GARAGE AND STABLING BLOCKS 
Main electricity, gas and water. 

Attractive timbered grounds of 11/2 ACRES 
OFFERS INVITED PRIOR TO AUCTION, 
JANUARY 27, 1959 
Solicitors: Messrs. WHITE, BRooKS & GILMAN, 
Lloyds Bank Chambers, Eastleigh, Hants. 


Auctioneers: Messrs. Fox & SONS, 32-34, London Road, 
Southampton. Tel. 25155 (4 lines). 


BRACKETT & SONS 


27-29, HIGH STREET, TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 


FOR SALE BY PUBLIC AUCTION ON 30th JANUARY, UNLESS PREVIOUSLY SOLD 


ALCONBURY, 41, MOLYNEUX PARK ROAD, 
CATTS HILL, ROTHERFIELD 


MOST ATTRACTIVE 


FREEHOLD A FREEHOLD DETACHED 
DETACHED RESIDENCE WITH 
RESIDENCE ON WELL-MAINTAINED 
2 FLOORS GARDEN AND SPACE FOR 
GARAGE 
With mature garden 
and orchard, in_ all 
about 11,2 ACRES 


2 RECEPTION ROOMS 
6 BEDROOMS 
2 BATHROOMS, ETC. 


LOUNGE, STUDY R 
3 BEDROOMS \ 
BATHROOM, ETC. 


FALMOUTH 


; ABOUT 


nded. (Ref. 4184.) 


Tel. 1153-—2 lines. 


39, SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.1 


Also at LUTON, ST. ALBANS, HARPENDEN, DUNSTABLE, LEIGHTON 
BUZZARD, HITCHIN, BEDFORD : 


GENTLEMAN’S HOUSE 


REQUIRED IN THE COUNTIES OF BEDFORDSHIRE, 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE OR HERTFORDSHIRE 


Preferably within 15-18 miles of Luton. If possible in or near village within reasonable 
proximity of transport facilities to London, and with say 5-25 ACRES of land, 


(PREFERABLY ON 2 FLOORS) IS 5-6 BEDROOMS, 2 
3 RECEPTION ROOMS (one being approximately 30 ft. by 20 ft.). 


The purchaser would consider smaller house which could be suitably 
extended to suit requirements. 


Please communicate to Advertiser’s retained Surveyors: 


39, South Audley Street, London, W.1 (Tel. GROsvenor 3345), or 5, Upper George 


HOVE SEA FRONT 
FINE MODERN PROPERTY 
Enjoying magnificent sea views. 


Ideal for family residence or possibly conversio 
into 2-3 flats. 7 bedrooms (all h. and c.), 2 bathrooms, 
2 fine reception rooms, lounge hall, cloakroom, breakf; 
room and kitchen. Brick garage. Small paved gard 


PRICE £6,950 FREEHOLD 
COMPLETE VACANT POSSESSION 


Fox & Sons, 117-118, Western Road, Brighton, 1. 
Tel, Hove 39201 (7 lines). 


BATH, SOMERSET 


Overlooking the city, about 280 feet above sea level. 


F 


Georgian 


residence, 
divided into 4 flats, but easily reconverted into a 
family house without any alteration. Main services, 


Commodious at present 


Part central heating. Greenhouse, conservatory, orna- 

mental grounds and well-stocked kitchen garden, ete, — 

PRICE £8,900 FREEHOLD 3 

Fox & SONS, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, 
Bournemouth. Tel. 6300. 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS 


oo 


VACANT POSSESSION 


CONNELLS 


(GROsvenor 3345) 


Accommodation required 


BATHROOMS, 


Garage for 3 cars, together with out- 
buildings and service cottage. 


MESSRS. CONNELLS 


Street, Luton (Tel. Luton 5910-4), 
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The Kitchen—mainspring of every up-to-date home— 
starts with the super stainless steel sink. Handmade by 
PAUL of Breaston, it has the perfect draining. slope, 
permits no side-slipping of dishes, no side-slopping of 
water, being sound deadened is pleasantly hush-hush, 
and scores winning marks for hygiene, value, craftsman- 
ship, good looks and lasting service. 


In company with the various designs and many sizes 
of PAUL stainless steel sinks, comes a unique sequence 
of PAUL Kitchen Equipment to complete the perfect 
PAUL Kitchen. Among these are kitchen cabinets, 


RO} IX CONFORMITY WITH THE 
INSTITUTES STANDARDS 


age a _ y Ce : wall and floor cupboards, whose outstanding features 
ISFKEEPING 2 aay : ; include superb finish throughout—drawers that run 
ise Oar oearnacuan : Boats smoothly, shelves that rotate on self lubricated bearings 


—all made of high quality stainless steel safe-guarded 
by a lifelong guarantee against rust. 


‘ Today, both the Millersdale and Dovedale sink units 
can now be supplemented with the incomparable PAUL 
Wash Wonder . . . compact, efficient, gentle in action, 
it is housed permanently in the sink cupboard. Simply 
lift the working top and it comes into operation. The 
PAUL Wash Wonder whisks clean 6 Ib. of laundry in 
approximately 5 to 6 minutes... has its own hinged 
wringer which folds neatly inside . . . is the first stainless 
steel wringer on the market. The PAUL Wash Wonder 
is always at the ready. 


Send for our leaflets and kitchen planning chart 


W.H. PAUL LIMITED: BREASTON: DERBY 


London Showrooms, 7 Royal Arcade 


Old Bond Street, London, W.1 A LIFELONG GUARANTEE AGAINST RUST 


Just what you’ve 
wanted for your dog 


This beautifully designed bed, pro- 
duced by the makers of the famous 
Safari Camp Bed, has these out- 
standing features: 


* Keeps dog free of dirt, damp and 
ground draughts. 


* Strong canvas base on rubber 
cushioned sprung steel frame 
for comfort and lightness. 


* Folds flat for travelling. 
%* Three sizes to suit all breeds. 
* 


Cretonne covered (de luxe 
model) or plain canvas (standard 
model). 


* Prices From 52/3. 


From stores, pet, furnishing, sports 
and hardware shops. 


e Manufacturers: 


AFARI LTD. 75 Morland Road, Croydon, Surrey. Addiscombe 2205/6 


Pars sous © || COLT cedar houses 


will meet your individual requirements at moderate cost. 


They are made of first-class materials, 
usually cedar clad, and are particularly warm in winter. 


Quickly erected, we give guaranteed delivery dates. 


RU TH R FO RD : | : : : There are two demonstration houses at Bethersden. 


CONSTRUCTIONCOMPANY LIMITED; £\\ Send 2/- p.o. for catalogue of plans and illustrations to 
BATTLE SUSSEX | a 


TELEPHONE 468-9 


BRANCH OFFICE & SHOWGROUNDS ae : 
SUNNINGDALE — _ BERKS -_ W. H. COLT, SON & CO. LTD. 


Bethersden, Nr. Ashford, Kent. Tel: Bethersden 210 & 216 
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Good taste tells you-they must be 


There are two distinct arts in chocolate 
biscuit making. Thus, in Choc-o-Lait, Kemps 
rich, short biscuits are half-covered with 
Barker and Dobson milk chocolate. This 
blending of separate skills results in chocolate 
biscuits par excellence. 


Kemps, under whose name Choc-o-Lait are 
sold, bake many other fine biscuits as well, 
of course—Devonet, Wyna, Jambles and 
Empress, to name but a few. 


warn BARKER & DOBSON aux emo eC ame 


mee INT RY CIFE 
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ayer 


MISS MARINA CIPPICO 


hter of Conte Aldo Cippico, of Avenue Milleret de Brou, Paris, and Mrs. May 


Cippico, of Wallbury Dells House, Bishop’s Stortford, Hertfordshire, is to be married to Mr. Nicholas Jackson, only 
son of Sir Hugh Jackson, Bart., and Lady Jackson, of Ratcliffe House, Goudhurst, Kent 


Miss Marina Cippico, only daug 
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TRAINING FOR FARMING 


eee ase As WAIN 5=. committee 
E appointed in March, 1957, to review the 

progress of agricultural education in 
England and Wales have made a critical report 
(H.M. Stationery Office, 2s. 6d.). Farmers are 
criticised for indifference to the training of the 
young entry, local education authorities are 
found not doing all they should in providing the 
facilities and the Ministry of Agriculture is said 
to have failed to make a full success of the farm 
institutes. The committee declare that the 
future of agriculture depends on raising the 
level of education in all parts of the industry. 
We are expanding greatly the education facili- 
ties open to all in schools and institutions of 
higher education, and most industries are ensur- 
ing that young workers up to the age of 18 take 
part-time courses at colleges of further edu- 
cation and the like. But not so in agriculture, 

At the present time about 2,600 students 
who have had full-time education at universities, 
agricultural colleges and farm institutes enter 
practical farming each year, and the number of 
those who take part-time courses of varying 
kinds while in the industry is only about 26,000 
a year. Yet a smaller labour force in agriculture 
calls for higher standards of intelligence, educa- 
tion and technical knowledge. There is no 
longer a place for the unskilled worker. So 
agriculture is told that, like other industries, it 
must accept a two-fold obligation towards its 
young employees: first, to give them sound and 
thorough practical.training on the farm and, 
second, to give them time off on full pay to take 
courses at the county colleges. In some counties 
classes start at 10 a.m. and finish at 4 p.m. to 
allow students to do morning and evening 
milking; elsewhere the preference is for block 
release for several weeks at a stretch at times of 
the year when young people can most readily be 
spared from the farm. However it is arranged, 
there are difficulties. The boy probably has no 
means of transport beyond a bicycle and many 
farms are a long way from a college; he may be 
no great scholar and reluctant to go back to the 
classroom and laboratory even to learn the basic 
techniques and engineering skills that underlie 
modern methods in the business that he 
entered. Yet the committee are surely right in 
stressing the need for the better technical 
training of young farm-workers. 

At the present time, of the 530 holders of 
diplomas .who each year leave the five agri- 
cultural colleges and the two farm institutes 
that provide diploma courses 60 per cent enter 
the industry as junior managers, foremen, 
skilled workers or farmers on their own account. 
Moreover, twenty-seven farm institutes pro- 
vide one-year courses in the theory and prac- 
tice of agriculture for 2,000 intending farmers 
and managers. Before they go to a farm 


institute at 18 boys and girls should have | 


learned the practical skills on a farm. Then, 
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with the credit of either a three-year part-time 
course after leaving school or three passes at 
“OQ” level in the General Certificate of Educa- 
tion, they should be fit to take advantage of the 
institute course, which should, apart from 
technical training, “encourage an enquiring and 
active habit of mind so that the student wants, 


and knows how, to pick other people’s brains | 


whether by reading, discussing or by seeing 
what they have done.’’ Stating this as the main 
aim, the De La Warr committee have recom- 
mended the Minister of Agriculture to hand 
over control of the farm institutes to the 
Minister of Education, and this he has already 
decided to do with effect from April 1 next. 
Such a prompt decision suggests that the 
Minister of Agriculture is glad to be quit of the 
responsibility. The decision may be right on 
balance, but the case ought to be argued more 
fully and convincingly than it is in this report. 
Left with the Ministry of Agriculture, the 
county farm institutes could, as now, provide 
technical education for the young entry and 
also become convenient local centres for the 
agricultural advisory service, so carrying on a 
useful function for the whole farming com- 
munity. 


MATER DOLOROSA 


MOTHER, clasp me on thy knee ; 
Look not so sad! 

Weep not; I know what ts to be, 

Yet I am glad. 


Look at this tiny bird I hold, 
This rose so ved; 

See the bright halo, shining gold 
Above thy head. 


Soon, soon the vose will fade and fall, 
The sparrow go. 

And I must die to save us all; 

It must be so. 


Mother, forget what is to be— 
The cross, the sword. 
I am for all Eternity 
Thy Child, thy Lord. 
MaArjorRIE Kipp. 


HOW MANY NEW TOWNS? 


EW Towns policy demands foresight and 
the best calculations possible on the basis 
of current trends. It entails the anticipation of 
considerable economic changes and the possible 
effect of those changes on housing needs. Con- 
sequently, long-term proposals are inevitably 
speculative, and the longer the term the greater 
the element of speculation. It is with such con- 
siderations in mind that the Planning Commen- 
tary in. the current number of Town and Country 
Planning should be read. The theme of this 
number is ‘““New Towns: A Success to Follow 
Up,” and with such a stimulating slogan the 
Commentary could hardly fail to make the most 
of impressive evidence which appears to justify 
the building of many more new towns. 
Nevertheless, success does not justify con- 
tinued planning of new towns without the 
closest consideration of the,need for them at the 
more distant dates to which the planners’ survey 
must extend. The Commentary to which we 
have referred looks to a time forty years ahead 
and quotes a Government actuary’s estimate 
that by 1997 our population (now 51.6 million) 
will have increased to 57.8 million. With the 
prospect of having to provide for an additional 
6 million, there would appear to be a case for 
following up the success of the new towns. But 
hard facts have a habit of intruding upon 
pleasant fancies. One such fact is that, for the 
first time since 1913, emigration to Common- 
wealth countries has grown lately to really im- 
pressive figures, and the call of those countries 
for more and more British settlers is heard. 
In 1957 Canada took 112,828 people from the 
United Kingdom—the largest number for more 
than 40 years. The intake will fluctuate annually 
according to economic circumstances, but 
Canada’s expansion is beyond doubt, and she 
has set herself to increase her population from 
its present 17} million to 30 million by 1980. 
Some of this increase will be natural, but it pre- 
supposes a large intake of immigrants which, if 
Canada has her way, will come mostly from 
Britain. Australia is out to double her present 
population by 1980. That entails an increase of 
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. to substitute the day after for the day bef 


deficit. It is also manifestly unjust that execu- 


10 million, some natural and the rest da 
‘mostly, she hopes, from Britain. New Zeal: a 
too, will not be out of this competition f 
immigrants. 

Before the remaining uncommitted land? 
Britain is surveyed to provide sites for ne 
towns for 1997, or even for 1980, it would 5 
well to examine critically the possibility of th 
people being here to inhabit them. At least, time 
would be better spent on a study of that pros: 
pect than on the extraordinary suggestion, ij 
the same number of Town and Country Planning 
that economy in land use should be enforced b 
means of a tax on ‘‘ dwelling house plots ij 
excess of a minimum size.’’ Considering tha 
rating assessments and Schedule A taxatio) 
already provide a tax of this kind, which in 
many instances amounts to a tax graded accord 
ing to the size of the family, the proposal ha 
the attraction neither of originality nor, 1 
many instances, of equity. 


PAYING ESTATE DUTY 


HE case for a review of the procedure 

governing the payment of estate duty rests 
on the fact that during the generation that has 
passed since any general enquiry into its working, 
the highest rate of duty has risen from 30 te 
80 per cent., with consequent evils that were not 
envisaged in the original legislation. There is 
clearly no practicable alternative to valuation 0! 
assets as at the date of death—except possibl 


death. But it is surely true that, when 
principle of estate duty was settled, it was not 
conceived that.the amount of duty could, 
unfavourable circumstances, be greater than the 
realisable assets, leaving not only nothing for 
the heirs but the executors liable for paying the 


tors should have to borrow, at interest, so as 
pay the duty in full, before probate can be 
obtained and the assets on which it is levied be 
realised. It has been suggested that probate 
should be obtainable on payment of 20 per cent. 
of the duty, the remainder to be payable in a 
year in the case of quoted shares or two years 
in that of unquoted. The case for an enquiry is” 
strongest in respect of assets concentrated in 
small private businesses, which should in equity 

be treated on the same basis as real estate. For 
other classes of testator, however, it is usually 
possible to take prior remedial action, whether 
by transfer of assets during life, through a life- 
assurance policy, or by investment of a pa 
tion of assets in real estate. But the chief argu- 
ment for a review is the economic one, applying 
to the whole conception of this form of capital 
levy on thrift, in view of its steadily diminishing 

return and inevitable exhaustion of capital 

resources. 


THE WAR AGAINST PESTS 


T is well known that many insect pests have 
acquired resistance to modern insecticides. 
In fact, it appears that many insects have in 
their natural populations races that are resistant 
to certain chemicals from the start, so that 
spraying merely encourages the resistant pro- 
portion by giving it better opportunities. It is 
true that no insect seems to have developed 
resistance against certain older materials, 
notably pyrethrum and derris, which are of 
natural origin, but these have drawbacks such 
as expense, lack of persistence or madequate 
killing power under certain conditions. Hitherto 
the main way of overcoming this problem has 
been to vary the chemicals used; but un- 
happily the same gene may confer resistance to 
DDT, BHC and parathion at once, for example, 
in the fruit fly. A Japanese geneticist has 
recently shown that this gene may, however, 
confer abnormal susceptibility to phenylthio- 
urea—a substance that is chemically ‘‘negatively 
correlated”’ to the others. A mixture of phenyl- 
thiourea and DDT killed a high proportion of 
DDT-resistant flies. We are rapidly approaching 
the time when extravagant hit-or-miss methods 
of developing insecticides must be abandoned 
for those based on knowledge of the action of 
the chemicals in the insects’ bodies and of the 
insects’ genetical make-up. This Japanese 
experiment is an important step in that direg~ 


tion. 
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Alex Watkinson 


THE RUINS OF GUISBOROUGH PRIORY, YORKSHIRE 


A COUNTRYMAN’S NOTES 


' THINK it was W. H. Hudson who said 
| that sentimentalism had spared the heron 
+ from extermination, although I cannot 
call whether this was a cry from the heart or 
xt. Perhaps he was a fisherman, although I 
dn’t come across evidence that he was. I am 
asonably tolerant towards the heron, because 
it fishes in lakes it can fish only the shallows. 
ot being at the water in the spawning months, 
probably miss the real mischief wrought by 
srons, but the other day I had some evidence 
‘this. I was visiting a certain farm where I had 
) cross a stream in order to reach a wood in 
hich we were to shoot and, as I reached the 
ream and the mill-race, a heron rose directly 
front of me. I was surprised to see it so close 
» the buildings where several dogs roamed. 
he stream both above and below the entry of 
1e mill-race ran over weed beds and was quite 
allow. In fact, I put my newly-oiled boots to 
1e test and walked through it. On our way 
ack, just before dusk, the heron flew up once 
ain from the same spot and I stopped to stare 
- it. As I did so the surface of the water was 
isturbed by a fish that scrambled through to 
ach some deeper part higher up the stream, 
ad then I noticed that the stream, which joins 
1e river about a hundred yards lower down, 
as crowded with spawning trout, fish of per- 
aps half to three-quarters of a pound. I am 
ire that the heron took more than one in the 
yurse of the afternoon. 


* * 
* 


E should have shot him,” said my com- 
panion. I suppose we might have done, 
ad it not been illegal to do so. Up in the 
ood I had fired many shots at pigeons while a 
uzzard wheeled and sailed directly overhead. I 
duld have shot the buzzard too. Sentimentalism, 


By TAN NIALL 


one might say, protects all sorts of birds. The 
buzzard also is protected by law. No one could 
make the same case against buzzard or heron 
that can be made against the wood-pigeon, the 
rabbit and the rat, none of which looks to me 
capable of being eliminated. 
* * 
* 
EARLY everyone who has watched the 
buzzard has noticed its apparent cowardl- 
ness. I have remarked upon it myself a dozen 
times. The buzzard is mobbed and takes evasive 
action, turns a wing and slides away from a 
crow or a raven, and allows the same nonsense 
to go on, when it is quite plainly a bird big 
enough and with strong enough wings to put up 
a fight and intimidate its would-be persecutor. 
It was not until just recently that a possible 
answer occurred to me. The buzzard isn’t a 
coward. It doesn’t like being harried, but it is 
the biggest of the predator kind in most districts 
and the instinct of the birds that see it off is a 
very old one. 
I was watching two buzzards the other day. 
I had seen them in the same place a year ago 
and have since been told that they are the 
resident pair. They nest in a dead tree in that 
particular place. Two buzzards have been there 
for years. The crows are always after them, 
hounding them up and down the little cwm or 
across the face of the hills. The buzzards mew 
to each other in flight and do very little about 
the crows. When the crows grow weary, the 
big, sailing birds come together again and 
journey together until another company of 
crows appears on the scene. If they did any- 
thing but tolerate this harrying they would use 
a great deal of energy. They would certainly 
have most of their time occupied, for every pair 
of crows for miles would have to be taught a 
lesson, and the buzzards would have to change 


their way of living entirely. It is much easier 
for them to sail along and veer away when the 
crows Swoop. 

After all, the crow’s attack lacks fury. Its 
objection to the buzzard is natural, for the 
buzzard and the crow will both take carrion, 
and things are always hard to come by. In the 
winter food is scarce for the resident birds. In 
the breeding season all of them have young 
mouths to feed. If the buzzard allowed itself 
to be driven out of the area the same fate would 
await it elsewhere and fight would be pointless. 
I begin to see the buzzard in a new light. It 
survives because it knows how. It has a certain 
dignity as it sails down the valley. And the 
crows? They never had dignity of any sort. 


* * 
* 


EFLECTING on the old year, a farmer 
friend whose profound knowledge of the 
state of agriculture always impresses me 
remarked: ‘““What a time it was. Surely the worst 
season for anything outdoor we have had, any- 
how in my lifetime. It is only a short while 
since we finished lifting a nice crop of Majestic 
potatoes, the bine or haulm of which was burned 
off to prevent the spread of blight, and in our 
case it was timed just right and we have found 
no blights at all. One thing we were up against, 
and that was the dense mat of grass weeds 
which, with chickweed, made it a difficult job 
even for the up-to-date machines to clear such 
rubbish. Growers of King Edwards have found 
them small, and many are wondering if this 
variety has come to the end of its days. There 
are, however, new and similar types which we 
hope will take the place of this favourite.”’ 
All things change with the passing of time, 
they say. It may be that King Edward potatoes 
will quietly disappear from the table. I may be 
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imagining things, but sometimes I have a feeling 
that we used to have better potatoes with a real 
taste and flavour to them—long ago, of course, 
when a Welsh lamb was no bigger than a good- 
sized hare, when we could take a draught of 
buttermilk in the hayfield, when a simple thing 
like a grilled herring was good to eat. I seem to 
be talking myself out of the company oj; the 
gourmet. Could it be an early reaction to the 
festive season, I wonder. 


* * 
* 


“ 


OU must make some mead,”’ a friend urged 
the other day when we were talking about 
my wine-making venture. Mead, he suggested, 
must have a more subtle flavour than any wine 


WHY SHOOT THE SPARROW-HAWK: 


Written and Illustrated by W. KENNETH RICHMOND 


N the ordinary way Dugald and I are the 
I best of friends, though there are occasions 

when we do not see eye to eye, especially 
on the subject of sparrow-hawks. Actually, 
now that he is an employee of the Forestry 
Commission, the trapper is not required to keep 
down “‘vermin”’ (vile word) other than crows 
and foxes and occasionally, when they stray 
into the plantations, deer. But Dugald’s years 
of service as a gamekeeper have left their mark; 
for him the little grey hawk of the wood is 
still the one to look out for and always will be. 
No arguments of mine, I fear, will ever convince 
him of the error of his ways. 

My own view is that the sparrow-hawk is 
far from deserving the sorry distinction of 
being the only British bird of prey to be 
blacklisted in the Protection of Birds Act; that 
its destructiveness has been greatly exaggerated ; 
and that the withholding of any sort of protection 
for it creates a loophole in the law which may 
affect other, and rarer, species of hawk adversely. 
‘Just how serious a nuisance is the sparrow- 
hawk, anyway? The answer, of course, depends 
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because of the unrepeatable make-up of a par- 
ticular season’s honey, something more wonder- 
ful than a mere vintage year. I expect to try 
my hand at mead one day, but it is a rather 
sweet, sickly sort of drink, I was told once. 
Talking about honey and its flavour, 
among the catalogues and booklets that come 
to me at different times I received one the 
other day that included some sorts of honey 
I had never imagined existed. Rose honey, for 
instance. I can’t remember seeing bees fre- 
quenting roses in our garden, and I suppose 
that rose honey is honey made from wild roses, 
but where do they grow in such abundance as 
to permit the bees to make rose honey uncon- 
taminated with other flavours? I have tasted 


upon the interests concerned. Pheasant rearers 
and poultry farmers will protest vehemently 
that the bird is a positive menace. Their 
vindictiveness remains as strong as it was in 
Gilbert White’s day. “‘About the 10th of July,” 
he observed in Letter XLIII, ‘‘a pair of sparrow- 
hawks .. . became so daring and ravenous that 
they were a terror to all the dames in the 
village that had chickens or ducklings under 
their care,’ and again, “A neighbouring 
gentleman one summer had lost most of his 
chickens by a sparrow-hawk that came gliding 
down between a faggot pile and the end of his 
house to the place where the coops stood. The 
owner, inwardly vexed. to see his flock.thus 
diminished, hung a setting-net adroitly between 
the pile and the house, into which the caitiff 
dashed and was entangled.” 

Caitiff it was and caitiff it remains in the 
eyes of many people whose work is on the land. 
Even so, the only reliable studies of the sparrow- 
hawk’s food habits—J. H. Owen’s and L. 
Tinbergen’s, for example—indicate that, eco- 
nomically, its plunderings are, on the whole, 
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heather honey and lime honey. Heather hoy 
of course, is just what it is labelled, but I sh¢ 
like to taste orange honey, acacia honey ; 
some of the other sorts that evidently e¢ 
from countries where particular kinds |) 
blossom are plentiful. I remember once talk} 
about the flavour of honey to a knowing |) 
bee-keeper. He said a lot could be done} 
supplying bees with different things right 
their doorstep. Bees, he claimed, are no mi 
industrious than human kind and: if ai su: 
solution that can be stored is laid ready | 1 
them, they will carry it in. I haven’t seen t! 
done, or had the information confirmed by, 
expert, but it makes me wonder about the mi 
exotic kinds of honey advertised. 


too trivial to warrant placing the bird in ¢| 
criminal class. That exception should be tak 
to its tip-and-run raids in places where a go 
deal of money has been spent is understandal’ 
enough; the farmer and estate-owner 4 
entitled to take what steps they can to sal 
guard valuable stock. But surely this cou 
be arranged without the present wholes 
proscr iption: ? 

Not that the refusal to grant any “offic 
recognition to the sparrow-hawk need be 
matter for great concern. Its réle has alwai 
been that of an outlaw, leading a sub vo! 
existence, holding its own against all odds t 
stealth and daring, often under the very nos 
of those who have sworn to shoot it at sigh 
Such persistence in the face of adversity, oi 
might think, would have disposed our legisl 
tors to take a more lenient view than they hay 
done so far, tempering the 19th-century 
rigour with something of the 20th’s willingne 
to subscribe to a philosophy of live and let-liv 
but no, bird-watchers like myself who admi 
its pluck and wish to champion its cause mu 
recognise that the majority de¢ 
sion has so far gone against us. 

To be sure, the sparrow-hay 
has many advantages. Outsi 
the breeding season it is an ade 
at keeping out of harm’s way, he 
and gone in the twinkling of ; 
eye. The English countrysid 
with its endless hedges and copsé 
provides the ideal hunting-grout 
for a hawk, which likes nothit 
better than to lie in wait, ready 
sally forth for the quick ambu' 
when least expected. 

One morning last April, Du 
ald and I were deep in convers 
tion leaning on the gate at the e1 
of his cottage garden. On # 
other side of the road was a pati 
of waste ground, fringed | wr 
sorrel and teazels. As we talke 
a party of goldfinches alight 
there, prattling and dancing mm @ 
air, and soon were busy tweezeril 
out the seeds. Without warmin 
the flock blew up in our faces af 
a grey shape shot through a gap 
the hedge. In a trice the hawk hi 
realised its mistake. and swerv 
aside before either of us could § 
what had happened. Away 
went, beating low along the Si 
of the hedge, over it and back in 
the larch plantation from which 
had made its bid. 

“Sneak-thief,”” said Dugal 
and spat on the gravel, his way 
expressing strong feelings wh 
words fail him. 

“A tactician, rather,’’ I cou 
tered. But Dugald was 2 
amused. Clearly, he looked up 
this latest attempt at a smas 
and-grab raid—on his own dot 
step, too—as nothing less th 
sheer effrontery. 

“T’ll give him tactician; seé 
I don’t,” he grumbled. 


‘At the time I thought no more about the 

lent. It was only a month later, when I 

a pair of sparrow-hawks soaring together 

re the wood in front of the trapper’s 

age that the situation became, as_ the 
Jomats say, a trifle delicate. More than 

+ I watched the birds playing follow-my- 
jer, either low over the tree-tops or along 
} ypen ride, first one, then the other showing 
| way, tilting up sharply at the end and 
f cming-over the same course again and again. 
‘times they yikkered in suppressed excite- 
Jit. Beyond question, they had established 
| rritory and intended to breed. 
| Mercifully, Dugald’s duties kept him away 
+n home during the fortnight while the hen 
)rrow-hawk was busy building. As if cons- 
‘is of the enormous risk they were taking, 
'h birds now became more than usually 
jive: in fact, for the next four or five weeks 
ver so much as set eyes on the cock, though 
|was often to be heard. 
| Some sparrow-hawks (young females, pre- 
jnably) make a poor job of nest-building, 
|; this one constructed a solid. mattress of 
|erous proportions, nearly a yard in diameter. 
was twenty feet up in a larch-tree, not (as 
\ad hoped) in the middle of the wood, but 
te close to the edge—and not more than 
ee hundred yards from Dugald’s front-door. 
ce one knew where to look it was easy enough 
see, but for anyone clawing a way through 
+} undergrowth it was effectively screened 
m sight. Each of the birds had its own 
ts and entrances (needless to say, from the 
ir), and slipped in and out without anyone 
ing the wiser. For a mere human-being, 
wever, the problem of getting into the wood 
thout being seen was far from easy. Much as 
would have liked to build a hide there was, 
this nest, no question of doing so. 

In due course the hen finished her nest, 
ed it with Scotch fir bark and laid five eggs. 
om the start, she was one of the closest 
ters I have ever known; so well concealed 
ym below that on two occasions I was so 


EN SPARROW-HAWK SURPRISED NEAR THE NEST. 


there transfixed, her yellow eyes staring ” 
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YOUNG SPARROW-HAWKS IN THE NEST. 
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“Invariably they showed the liveliest 


interest, crowding to the edge to see what was going on down below” 


convinced that she had deserted that I 
actually shinned half-way up the tree before 
she moved. As for the cock, his job was to 
keep out of the way, turning up only at 
intervals at the nearest plucking-post to hand 
over the prey. A shrill whinny, kew-hik-ik-ik-ik- 
kyowk, announced his arrival. The moment 
she heard it, the hen joined him at the rendez- 
vous, where she took her meal, as often as not 
a ready-plucked chaffinch. 

The plantation had been “‘brashed’’ the 
year before, and there was a pile of brushwood 
only a few yards from the nest. This, I 


‘For a second she stood 


thought, might serve as makeshift hide later 
on when (and if) the eggs hatched safely. 
Squatting like a toad in a hole would be awk- 
ward, but at least it was not likely to attract 
attention, and with an old raincoat to provide 
the necessary concealment it might be tolerably 
comfortable. Its great advantage, and the one 
which made me think of using it, was that it 
commanded a close-up view of two of the cock’s 
plucking-posts, and seeing that sparrow-hawks 
are nothing if not regular in their habits there 
was every likelihood that these places would 
be resorted to after the hatch. After arranging 
a sort of lean-to-cum-wigwam to suit my 
purposes I left, sneaking out into the daylight 
on the top side of the plantation and finding 
my way back to the road by a devious route. 
For the next few weeks I kept my fingers 
crossed and never once went near. Nor did I 
breath a word to Dugald. 

Reprehensible conduct? Possibly it was. 
A friend is a friend, after all, and in the ordinary 
way such underhand treatment would be 
inexcusable; but then again, in the ordinary 
way I am not given to playing the part of a 
common informer. If Dugald found the nest 
it would get very short shrift and that would 
be the end of the matter; and it was certainly 
not my intention to precipitate an unhappy 
ending if it could possibly be avoided. 

It was early June before I ventured to pry 
into the private lives of the sparrow-hawks 
again. To my relief all was well, though I 
could hardly help noticing that since my 
previous visit someone had climbed the tree 
and broken off several of the lower branches. 
Rather than add to the damage, I tried a 
neighbouring Scotch fir, which allowed a clear 
view, and breathed again when I saw that the 
nest now contained five lusty white chicks, 
huddled together in a pile. While I was sitting 
there in a crotch, the female came whistling 
through the wood and alighted at the side of 
the nest less than twenty feet away. Evidently 
she was not expecting visitors and was taken 
completely off her guard: for a second she 
stood there transfixed, her yellow eyes glaring 
across at me; then, without a sound she dived 
back into cover, leaving the little ones whimper- 
ing and craning their necks. A moment later 
I heard her nattering in the far corner of the 
wood. 

Next morning, a grey, dripping day, I 
installed myself in the brushwood pile. For 
once I was luckier than I deserved: the hen 
was away hunting and returned almost at once, 
Instead of flying straight into the nest, as I 
had expected, she pitched on the ground beside 
me and at once began plucking the bird she 
had brought, this time a fledgling song-thrush. 
Mantling it with lowered wings and spread tail, 
she stripped off the feathers with feverish haste, 
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SPARROW-HAWK EYAS A FEW DAYS BEFORE IT FLEW. 
“The eldest, fluffy and dishevelled, used to scramble out on a limb” 


“Jike a guilty thing surprised,’ glancing over 
her shoulder now and then as if afraid of being 
caught red-handed. Twice she left off to stare 
at me full in the face, with such a look of savage 
aversion that for the moment I felt sure she 
had seen me. At the click of the shutter she 
was off, twisting among the boles; and soon 
afterwards the low chattering of the eyasses 
signalled her arrival at the nest. 

The cock, too, was skulking somewhere in 
the background, flickering and gliding unseen 
in the half-light, though never once did he 
present himself while I was there, possibly 
because some second sense warned him to keep 
his distance. The comings and goings of the 
pair were always surreptitious, but the smaller 
woodland birds had their own bush-telegraph— 
the anxious “‘seep”’ of the blackbird, the whis- 
pered warning note of the long-tailed tits and 
the snarl of jays—which provided valuable 
hints about their movements. Even so, there 
was never any telling when the female would 
thump down in front of me. An owl could 
hardly have been more stealthy and silent. 

I was a little surprised to find that this 
female was still in juvenile plumage. Most of 
the smaller hawks, of course, are sexually 
mature at the end of their first year of life, and 
it is a common practice for the male to find a 
substitute partner, very often an immature 
bird, when, as frequently happens, his original 
mate is shot off the nest. During the winter, 
I remembered, Dugald had had two sparrow- 
hawks, both adult females, nailed to his 
“gibbet.”” The inference seemed to be that the 
male had been left to team up with this young- 
ster, possibly one of his own offspring from a 
previous union. 

Though more evidence is required on 
the point, there is good reason to suppose 
that females outnumber males in the spar- 
row-hawk population, and the speed with 
which the male secures a replacement in 
an emergency is often remarkable. I once 
knew a keeper who claimed to have shot as 
many as six females off the same nest, all 
within the space of a month. Since the female 
is, quite literally, a sitting target for eight 
weeks in the year, however, it is understandable 
that the impression of an unequal sex-ratio 
should be given. For all we know, the number 

of unattached males may be just as great. 
Counts of nestlings are apt to be inconclusive, 
at any rate in my experience: too often it is 
impossible to be sure of the sex while they are 
still in the downy stage. 

For the first ten days of their lives the chicks 
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were brooded more 
or less continuously. 
Thereafter the woolly 
mites quickly developed 
into lusty young hawks 
and were left to look 
after themselves during 
the daylight hours. To- 
wards the end of the 
fiedgling period the 
weather took a turn for 
the worse, with heavy 
thunderstorms and 
cloudbursts every other 
day, and. more than 
once when I visited 
them the brood looked 
thoroughly bedraggled 
and miserable. Invari- 
ably they showed the 
liveliest interest in these 
visits, crowding to the 
edge to see what was 
going on down below as 
soon as they heard me 
scraping about on the 
trunk. The eldest, still 
fluffy and dishevelled, 
used to scramble out on 
a limb, and sometimes, 
in his panic, flounced 
out of the tree alto- 
gether, landing all of a 
heap on the ground. The 
others, too innocent to 
recognise the danger, re- 
mained impassive. The 
nest was kept scrupu- 
lously clean, and though the parents plied it with 
fresh supplies almost hourly (it has been esti- 
mated that a young sparrow-hawk needs 
between two and three finch-sized birds daily 
if it is to thrive), there was scarcely a feather 
left to show that they had been there. No time 
now for finesse: the moment the female came 
bustling in she was surrounded by five jigging 
dervishes, all clamouring to be fed at once, 
and the moment she left the outcry subsided 
only temporarily. 

When ravenous (and as the time approached 
when they were nearly ready to fly the young 
were always ravenous) they kept up a crazy 
begging-note, kew-kew-kew-kew-kew, until they 
were pacified. In the silence of the underwood 
the hullabaloo was disturbing, to say the least. 
It had been touch-and-go all along, and the 
only comfort to be derived from an increasingly 
desperate situation was the thought that the 
young would fly within the next few days. 
Already two of them had left the overcrowded 
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nest and taken up perches in the tree alo 
it. By the last week in June the elde 
capable of taking short flights. 

And then it happened. Worming thea 
the hedge at the back of the wood I walk 
slap into Dugald, gun in hand. A poach} 
caught in the act could hardly have felt, iy 
looked, more guilty than I did at that momen} 
but the grin on his face put an end to aj 
thought of making a clean breast of it. Oh, ye} 
he had known all about my little game for 
past six weeks. No need for excuses or explan} 
tions; he understood that bird-watchers my} 
have their little secrets, though I might hay 
known him better than to try to keep this or 
to myself. He had simply been biding his tim 
not wishing to interfere with my “‘bit of fun} 
as he called it, and now that I had had it § 
meant to do what he had intended to do fron 
the beginning. 

I pleaded with him, of course, but h 
was adamant: the most he would consent ¢ 
was to spare two of the young hawks, on 
for a boy in the village, the other for a gentlema 
farmer who wanted to try his hand at falconry 
The others must be destroyed. 

The thought of his lying in wait, read 
to blast the female and her brood to smithereen 
the moment she set foot on the nest was mor 
than I could stomach, and I said as much. | 
seemed so horribly unfair. Such pluck in th 
face of adversity, such devotion to duty deserve 
a better reward than this, surely? Beside: 
what harm had the birds done? As a las 
resort, I pointed out the various plucking-post 
ranged ina circle round the tree, each bestrew 
with the wings and bones of sparrow-hawk kil 
—and not a trace of game or poultry chick 
to be seen anywhere among them. 

At the time it seemed that I was wastin 
my breath in a lost cause. A lifelong convictio 
—prejudice as I prefer to call it—is not to b 
removed as easily as all that. All the same 
my arguments must have had some effec 
for when I visited the nest a few days later: 
was empty, and judging by the look of thing: 
no violence had been done to it. So, the bird 
had flown safely after all. When I asked Dugal 
about it it was his turn to look sheepish. Yé 
he had meant to finish them off, but he ha 
decided to “‘sleep on it,” and then he had bee 
busy helping with the hay-making, with th 
result that he had left it too late. By th 
time he was ready for the execution, the bire 
had given him the slip. 

He looked at me, the shrewd look of or 
who is conscious of telling less than the who 
truth. I looked at him. We smiled. I shoul 
not like to say which of us felt the mol 
embarrassed. 


= 


FEATHER TROUBLE: A SPARROW-HAWK PLUCKING ITS PREY 


) 


ALF a century ago Rudyard Kipling 
wrote of “‘flannelled fools and muddied 
oafs.”’ Perhaps, with prophetic sight, he 

| thinking of 1958, for that year must stand 
| as one in which mud has been the enemy of 
| zby football and particularly of the schools. 
the clubs players learn to suit their tactics 
\the prevailing conditions, but the schools are 
ght that the only and proper way to play 
game is to keep it open and for the forwards 
vensure that their outsides are generously 
plied with the ball. 
|| After a wet summer and a still wetter 
‘umn the season opened in mud and so it has 


ye had to do their best to instil the right idea 
o their sides, but it has not been easy and the 
ficulties have shown themselves in the general 
ndard of play. The new laws should have 
teded up the game; heeling should have been 
icker and the number of loose scrummages 
buld have been reduced. But, as grounds 
tame heavier and often waterlogged, none of 
sse things happened and, as one week followed 
other, the story was always of muddy frustra- 
n. 
| Yet the season has produced a number of 
jie sides—Sedbergh, Haileybury and I.S.C., 
'd Downside and, to a lesser extent, Welling- 
ja, Sherborne and Dulwich. An impartial 
‘server has said that Sedbergh were the best 
jnool side he had seen for many years and 
‘len, in appalling conditions, they met Marl- 
(rough for the first time in London, they 
Jowed themselves to be a complete team in 
ery sense of the word. In T. W. Boyd they 
\\d a fine forward and inspiring captain, while 
| B. Crompton and P. E. K. Fuchs, with 
eed allied to weight, were as good a pair of 
img threequarters as one could wish to see. 
was, perhaps, a surprise that Marlborough 
atched them well in forward play, as also did 
‘ifton, but Sedbergh did not rely on specialising 
_any department and, as I have already said, 
was team work which was the secret of their 
iecess. Haileybury, also unbeaten, lacked the 
filliance of Sedbergh, but they were highly 
ficient and splendidly led by A. R. Godfrey. 
undle, who had not lost a school match since 
954, are almost the yardstick for measuring 
igh-quality school Rugby, yet MHaileybury, 
ho had previously won against Dulwich, 
lerchant Taylors’, Bedford, Harrow and Ton- 
ridge, beat them by six points to five. All in 
1, Haileybury’s list of success is fairly imposing. 
High-powered is the best description of 
ownside’s play. They had very fine forwards, 
ad probably the best in the country, but it was 
3 a pack that they excelled because no one 
layer stood out above the others and in the 
ght or the loose they were a complete machine. 
heir strength was shown when they met 
herborne. Early in the game injury reduced 
leit forwards to seven men, but those seven 
ere still amply sufficient to hold their own. If 
ownside and Sedbergh could have met on a 
ry ground what a great game it would have 
sen and how difficult to predict a result! 
herborne’s one defeat was by Downside and 
len only by a penalty goal, yet they never 
aite reached the high standard which was 
spected of them. They had excellent outsides 
-their best for many years—but they were 
orly served by moderate forwards. 
Wellington went near to a notable record. 
1 1957 they were unbeaten and, this season, as 
1e weeks passed there was still no defeat, though 
ere had been a drawn game with Marlborough. 
hen came the final match, with Harrow, and 
ley lost by nine points to eight. Few schools 
uve a longer or tougher list of fixtures than 
ulwich. They lost only to Haileybury, all their 
her opponents, including Merchant, Taylors’, 
:. Paul’s, Christ’s Hospital, Bedford and Ton- 
‘idge, being beaten. In all they scored 139 to 
3. It is worth noting that of those 26 points 
2 were scored by Haileybury, which means 
at in eight other games the total against 
ulwich was only 14—a tribute to their 
cellent defence, which was, in fact, based on 
stermined attack. 
Defence was also the key-note of the season 


| 
Biohed In such difficult conditions coaches 
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SCHOOLS RUGBY IN MUDDY FRUSTRATION 


By CEDRIC VENABLES 


at Rugby. For two or three years Rugby have 
had moderate sides, but now there has been a 
welcome revival, and for that the credit must go 
to their new guide and counsellor, N. A. L. 
Creese. The season’s results were no more than 
ordinary, with three wins against four losses. 
Yet, before Sherborne beat them by 11 points 
to nothing in London, their line had only been 
crossed three times in six games. Ina light pack 
J. M. Ingleby was a great worker and behind the 
forwards P. G. H. Faure, at scrum half, and 
D. M. B. Skinner, in the centre, were equally 
skilled in attack and defence. Many of this 
young side will be available next year, so Rugby 
should be able to look forward to a really good 
season. 

In the southern half of the country. The 
Leys, Ipswich, Sutton Valence and Portsmouth 
Grammar School were all unbeaten. For The 
Leys this must have been particularly satisfac- 
tory as this good record followed that of last 
year when they won all their matches. For their 
continued success they owed much to a good 
pack and to A. Whitmore-Jones, who, as a 
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they lost to Denstone (8-12), Stonyhurst (0-6) 
and Sedbergh (3-17). Rossall had to pay for 
inexperience. Since 1955 they had not been 
beaten by an English school, but this year their 
young side had a difficult time. Their two vic- 
tories were against King William’s, Isle of Man, 
and St. Bees, they drew with Lancaster Royal 
Grammar School and Stonyhurst and lost to 
Fettes, Giggleswick and Sedbergh. 

For yet another year Queen Elizabeth’s 
Grammar School at Wakefield have carried all 
before them. During the term they played 14 
matches and won all of them, scoring 266 points 
to 37. Gradually they are improving their 
fixture list and this year had matches with 
Worksop, Welbeck and Nottingham High 
School. High scoring has not been peculiar to 
Queen Elizabeth’s. By an odd coincidence the 
two Nautical Training Schools, Pangbourne and 
H.M.S. Conway, both topped the 200 mark, as 
did Merchant Taylors’ (Crosby). Bradford 
Grammar School also did well, winning seven 
out of nine matches and losing only to Queen 
Elizabeth’s (0-8) and Keighley (3-6). 

An interesting and, to judge by the big 
crowds of spectators, popular end-of-the-season 


THE UNBEATEN HAILEYBURY AND LS.C. XV, 1958. (Left to right, standing) J. Draper, 
R. J. Swannell, D. C. F. Dobbie, N. J. M. Richardson, G. R. Smales, C. J. E. Dashwood, 
J. J. N. Bennett, C. J. Gatty; (seated) P. Rees, P. M. H. Menzies, W. M. Man, A. R. 


Godfrey (captain), D. Moeller, A. 


strong attacking centre, was the tactician of the 
side. For The King’s School, Canterbury, also, 
there could have been a repetition of last year 
when they were unbeaten. Once again they 
won all their usual fixtures. But, as an experi- 
ment, they went to Yorkshire at the beginning 
of November to meet Ampleforth and Sedbergh 
and both matches were lost, though only by 
narrow margins. It was, in fact, Sedbergh’s 
closest game and the only one in which they did 
not take their score into double figures. 
Uppingham, losing four of their six matches, 
had a disappointing season and never achieved 
the form which their paper strength promised. 
Their weakness was in the threequarters, who 
were too slow to be really effective in attack. 
Denstone were probably the best side in the 
Midlands. Though their forwards were poor 
they had good outsides, who, on reasonably dry 
grounds, could be very dangerous. In their 
group they won seven out of eight matches, 


beating, among others, Ampleforth and 
Worksop, but, in a quagmire, they lost to 
Stonyhurst. 


Sedbergh apart, the North Country schools 
were rather below standard. Ampleforth, with 
good outsides, had five wins to set against three 
defeats. They began and ended well but had a 
bad middle period when, in successive games, 


U OF I. 
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C. W. Wylie, A. D. H. Lapidus 


feature is the touring programme. It was begun 
nearly 40 years ago by Denstone and now, over 
various parts of the country, not forgetting 
Ireland, there have been many travelling sides. 
The week before Christmas in London might 
fairly be called Schools Week—something akin 
to the cricket week at Lord’s. Rugby, Sher- 
borne, Sedbergh, Marlborough, Clifton, Ton- 
bridge, Denstone, Ampleforth, Blundell’s, East- 
bourne and Solihull were all playing, the only 
drawback being the overlapping of matches, 
all of which were worth seeing. In addition 
Haileybury were in Scotland and Dulwich and 
Douai were in Ireland. Some of the London 
games are now regular fixtures, but others 
brought together sides which had never met and 
gave an opportunity to assess the values of 
North and South or of Midlands and West. 
Sedbergh’s matches against Marlborough (14-0) 
and Clifton (13-0) were grand struggles and not 
teally one-sided. Then, Clifton and Tonbridge, 
for many years rivals at cricket, met at Roe- 
hampton for the first time and it was such a 
game as leads one to hope that it will become an 
annual event. While there is no doubting the 
popularity of this festival, it is to be hoped that 
it will not become too serious and that the schools 
will regard the matches only as a happy way of 
creating new interest. 
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BRITISH ARTIST-CRAFTSMEN LOOK WEST — 


le XO many of us there is some- 

thing sobering about the 

idea of an artist-craftsmen’s 
exhibition. The precedents are of 
the best, of course: the firm of 
Morris and Co. comes up for its cen- 
tenary in 1961, the Darmstadt 
Kiinstlerkolonie of the first de- 
cades of this century left monu- 
ments which can still be surveyed 
with pleasure, and even in Moscow 
the exhibition of art-in-craftsman- 
ship organised by Mir Iskusstva in 
1904 came as a revelation. Our 
resistance to the idea has therefore 
little that is rational about it: 
simply we distrust the extension of 
the fine arts to the sphere of crafts- 
manship, and the craftsman’s pre- 
tensions strike us, in their turn, as 
out of place. 

One way of overcoming this is 
for the acknowledged artist to turn 
his hand to craftsmanship; an- 
other, for the craftsman to reach 
the standard of a Bernard Leach 
or a Staite Murray—a level, that 
is to say, at which timeless princi- 
ples of form and design come into 
operation. Both these possibili- 
ties are explored to great effect 
in the British Artist-Craftsmen 
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By JOHN RUSSELL 


EDEN: A TAPESTRY -DESIGNED BY LOUIS LE BROCQUY. It is being shown in the 


we 


exhibition of work by British artist-craftsmen which opens at the Smithsonian Institute, Washington, 


on January 10 and will later go on a two-year. tour of the United States and Canada 


exhibition; and we sceptics have to remind ourselves 
that, for instance, Bonnard designed a table centre- 
piece and Mr. Francis Bacon, when younger, 
designed a desk. 

The exhibition is to be opened by Sir Harold 
Caccia, the British Ambassador to the U.S.A., on 
January 10 at the Smithsonian Institution in Wash- 
ington; and after the Washington showing it starts 
on a two-year tour of the U.S.A. and Canada. It 
represents, in fact, a sustained and ingenious assault 
by British artists and craftsmen on a market which 
is probably the most lucrative of its kind in the 
world. There is big money to be made in the New 
World by artists and craftsmen who know how to 
adapt themselves to current demand:.and whereas 
Roger Fry’s Omega Workshops—to take one 
example from an earlier generation—specialised in 
the bespoke piece, the artist-craftsmen of to-day are 
ready, if need be, to meet the challenge of modern 
production methods. 

There is a unique fascination, of course, in the 
object which is built to one order and to no other. 
Such a one is, pre-eminently, the Bivihday Rose Book 
which Sir Winston and Lady Churchill have been 
kind enough to lend for the initial showing. Most 
people will have read, at the time of the Churchills’ 
golden wedding anniversary, of ‘how this book was 
commissioned by their four children. They will 
know, that is to say, that it consists of water-colour 
paintings of roses by 29 distinguished hands, 


together with appropriate verses, some by Meleager 
of Gadara, some by Mr. Paul Jennings, of East Berg- 
holt; and they may have heard that the book was) 
bound up by Maltby of Oxford in fittingly magni-, 
ficent style. This is particularity on the grand scale:) 
Mr. Augustus John, for one, returned to water-colou 
for the first time for 20 years, Sir Matthew Smith got) 
up from a sick-bed to paint the picture which rounds: 
off the volume, and the other contributors include} 
the Home Secretary; a Harley Street throat! 
specialist; Dr. W. G. Scott-Brown; Margaret,| 
Countess of Birkenhead; and at least two member 
of the Churchill family. Among the professional 
who joined Mr. John and Sir Matthew Smith are M 
Duncan Grant, Mrs. Vanessa Bell, Mr. Ivon Hitchens, 
Mr. Denis Wirth-Miller, Mr. Richard Chopping and) 
that prince among flower-painters, Mr. John Nash, 
R.A. Nothing could more fittingly speak for “art in 
craftsmanship” than this noble volume. 

In the exhibition proper are to be found objects, 
of many kinds. If many of them are ecclesiastical in 
application it is because the building and furnishing of 
new churches is going forward, in the U.S.A., atarate, 
which has been unknown in this country since the hey- 
day of Sir Gilbert Scott. Many millions of dollars are 
being spent each year in this way; and as it happens: 
that we have a number of inspired practitioners who : 
are, if anything, under-employed (not every genera- 
tion has its Coventry) it is natural that they shoul¢ 
have welcomed the chance to show what they can do. 


MADONNA AND CHILD: a panel in engraved glass by John Hutton, executed as a study for the middle panel of the great west screen 


of Coventry Cathedral. 


(Right) ALTAR FRONTAL IN NEEDLEWORK COLLAGE. 


Made by Margaret Kaye on a base of purple cotton 


‘ 


Our sculptors appear under what might be 
(called the joint presidency of Sir Jacob Epstein 
jand Mr. Henry Moore, both of whom are show- 
jimg small-scale versions of some of their more 
famous subjects. The Epsteins, for instance, are 
jmaquettes for the Llandaff Majestas and the 
(Cavendish Square Madonna and Child, and 
four of Mr. Moore’s pieces, all lent by Mrs: 
Moore, will also be familiar to his admirers. 
Among those who have made new _ pieces 
specifically for the exhibition are Miss Barbara 
‘Hepworth, whose large standing figure, Cantate 
Domino, was seen in her recent exhibition at 
Gimpel Fils in London, and Miss Elizabeth 
Frink, whose two bronze bas-reliefs, Crucifixion 
and Pieta, will enhance her position as one of 
the most vigorous of our younger artists. 

| All these are, however, fine-art pieces, 
self-sufficing manifestations, that is to say, of 
the will to create. It is when we come to pieces 
of more direct application to current American 
needs that the exhibition takes on its own 
special character. Mr. Stefan Knapp, for 
instance, is an artist whose pioneer work in 
large-scale enamels has aroused interest both 
at the Hanover Gallery in London and in private 
galleries in North and South America; his 
enormous Avk Doors for a Synagogue, nearly 
six feet square in area, were commissioned by 
Mr. Joseph H. Hirshhorn, of Toronto, and they 
offer an arresting example of 
what can be done in the new 
medium. Mr. Geoffrey Clarke 
isa sculptor and stained-glass 
maker who has shown his 
versatility in the beautiful 
protective screen which he 
designed for Martins Bank 
in Garrick Street, London; 
for this exhibition Mrs. Stead- 
Ellis has lent his impressive 
Stations of the Cross. 

The wall-panel takes on 
an additional importance in 
an age of unadorned architec- 
ture; and we may hope that 
American visitors to the show 
will note, among others, the 
skill and invention of Mr. 
Jupp Dernbach, who excels 
in the mastery of unusual 
media, of Mr. Humphrey 
Spender, who here deserts 
paint and canvas for glass 
mosaic, and of Mr. Hubert 
Dalwood, a young sculptor 
whose aluminium panel In the 
Beginning can also be classed 
as 9a piece of pioneer- 
ing. And, while speaking of 
flat surfaces, we must remark 
that needlework, that classi- 
cal resource of English maiden- 
hood, has kept well up to 
the mark by taking over 
from painting the collage 
principle. Miss Margaret. 
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Kaye, for one, is showing two altar-frontals 
made up in this way. The many scores of tiny 
pieces of stuff, sewn together on purple or 
green cotton, constitute a design as resonant 
and, in its strange way, as dignified as tapestry. 

Tapestry proper is also well to the fore in 
the Artist-Craftsmen’s exhibition, and those 
who have seen Mr. Louis le Brocquy’s work in 
this field will know that, here again, a painter 
has found for himself a supplementary medium 
in which he excels. Mr. Graham Sutherland has 
sent a new tapestry design expressly for the 
exhibition, which also includes the two big 
linen panels by Mr. Henry Moore which were 
printed by Ascher a year or two ago. 

Not all this has the ecclesiastical slant 
which is the predominant feature of the show. 
But with the bound Bibles designed by Miss 
Fiona Campbell, Mr. Trevor Jones and Mr. 
Louis Osman we are back on holy ground; and 
when it comes to glass, stained or engraved, 
there falls across the foreground the long 
shadow of the new Coventry Cathedral. This 
is, after all, the largest public commission of the 
kind which we have seen in England for many 
years; and itis only natural that Mr. John Hut- 
ton, the glass-engraver, and Mr. John Piper, 
Mr. Patrick Reyntiens and Mr. Keith New 
in their stained glass should hark back, or 
forward, to the great enterprise with which 


PART OF A CHESS-SET IN CRYSTAL BY RONALD RENTON 
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GROUP OF FIVE POTS AND VASES BY HANS COPER. Ceramics form a notable part of the exhibition, and there are over 50 pieces. 
(Right) POT AND BOTTLE IN WHITE FLUTED STONEWARE BY LUCIE RIE 


their names will be associated. But stained 
glass can also be used in private houses, and 
glass itself has many uses: I liked especially Mr. 
Ronald Renton’s original and translucent chess- 
set and the dish and vase by Mr. Domhnall 
O’Broin. 

The section of ceramics isa large one. It is 
a field in which we have excelled, over the last 
20 or 30 years, and Miss Campavias and 
Mr. James Tower can risk comparison with 
their colleagues in any country in the world. 
Where carpets are concerned, on the other hand, 
Mr. Peter Collingwood may be said (literally, 
for once) to hold the floor alone; his carpets 
have an air of great strength. 

I have not, unluckily, been able to see the 
pieces of silver—one of them, Mr. Gerald 
Benney’s altar-piece, is very large indeed— 
which were commissioned by the Worshipful 
Company of Goldsmiths to keep up the good 
name of their ancient trade. Nor have I seen 
the five-foot weather-vane which is Mr. Reg 
Butler’s contribution. But, with nearly 200 
items in the catalogue, there should be enough 
to persuade our friends across the ocean that 
our artists are makeyvs, in the ancient Greek 


sense, and our craftsmen well able to hoist 


themselves into that category in which the thing 
made transcends its immediate usefulness and 
becomes a thing of wonder in itself. 
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OST people know and like the Christ- 
mas and Lenten Roses; few, apparently, 
except those who may be classed as 

plantsmen, attempt to grow them. I wonder 
why. Is it perhaps that they imagine them to 
be difficult? Certainly the hellebores are usually 
a little slow to get started, particularly if old 
plants are lifted and divided, for the roots get 
thick and tough with age and must then be 
ruthlessly broken. The secret, of course, is to 
start with quite young plants, best of all plants 
raised from seed, though seedlings may vary 
both from their parents and from one another, 
so cannot be relied on for increasing specially 
selected forms, of which there are many. For 
these division is the only satisfactory means of 
increase, and I think it is best done in October, 
though probably there is no time of year at 
which plants cannot be divided provided 
sufficient care is taken. Once I had to dig up 
an ancient stock of the splendid form of Helle- 
borus niger known as altifolius. This had been 
growing for many years in a cottage garden 
and had to be removed in mid-August. It was 
a herculean task digging up those great clumps, 
deeply anchored by their tough roots, and then 
they had to be transported a hundred miles, 
split up into more manageable pieces and 
replanted. I cannot recollect that any died, 
though it was certainly a couple of years before 
they really got going again. 

These plants were replanted in well pre- 
pared beds under large standard apple trees, 
which gave the shade that all hellebores like, 
and I have no doubt this helped a lot. They 
enjoy good living, too, and I think most of 
them like moisture, but not too much for the 
Corsican hellebore which certainly dislikes any- 
thing approaching bad drainage in winter. 

’ The familiar Christmas Rose is Helleborus 
niger, a plant with handsome dark green leaves 
and white saucer-shaped flowers which may be 
more or less heavily tinged with pink on the 


A SPLENDID FORM OF THE CHRISTMAS ROSE. 
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GROWING CHRISTMAS AND LENTEN ROSES | 


By A. G. L. HELLYER 


outside. They are car- 
ried on stiff stems about 
a foot high and are 
always borne singly. 
What I have just de- 
scribed is the typical 
form of H. mgey and 
in a normal season it 
commences to open its 
flowers about mid- 
December. This and 
the superficial resem- 
blance of the flowers to 
single dog roses has, 
of course, given rise to 
the popular name, but 
the hellebores are re- 
lated to the buttercups, 
not to the roses. There 
are many variations in 
size, colouring, length 
of stem and time of 
flowering. One of the 
finest and also one of 
the first to flower is H. 
niger  altifolius, also 
known as H. niger maxi- 
mus and sometimes, I 
think, as H. macrocarpa. 
The flowers are of in- 
creased size and the 
flower stems notably 
long and heavily spotted 
with crimson. This 
grand plant starts to 
flower in November and 
continues well past 
Christmas. 

St. Brigid is a fine, 
white Christmas Rose, 
and so is Potter’s Wheel, 
so named because it 
was found in a garden 


Helleborus niger altifolius flowers early; 
it has long, red-spotted stems and flowers of exceptional size 
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THE LENTEN ROSE, HELLEBORUS ORIENTALIS. 


numerous varieties ranging in colour from white to deep maroon 


i 
4 


It has | 


iy 
in the Potteries and has flowers of a 
size and roundness. St. Brigid is available from 
some nurseries, but I do not think that Potter's 1 
Wheel has yet been distributed, though it was | 
shown a year ago at the Royal Horticultural) 
Society, when it won an Award of Merit. It is i 
certainly an outstandingly good Christmas| 
Rose. | 
The Lenten Roses are all varieties or 
hybrids of H. orientalis and they flower after 
the Christmas Roses, continuing well into April, : 
Each stem carries several flowers, in contrast t0 
the solitary flowers of H. niger, and the colour 
range goes all the way from white to dus 
maroon. A number of these colour forms ha’ 
been named, but are not well distributed 
nurseries, which tend to offer mixed seedli 
At least these have the merit of being youn 
vigorous and easily transplanted, but if son 
particular shade is required, it will be necessa 
to select it while in flower. The named forn 
must usually be begged or bought from some 
amateur keen enough to have acquired them 
probably in the same way. y 
There are other species closely allied 
H. orientalis and, no doubt, hybridised with it, 
so that the distinction becomes at times obscure 
and there is some confusion of nomenclature. 
H. abchasicus is one of these, a plant with 
purplish-red or crimson flowers. The name 
H. atrorubens also appears in lists, though some 
authorities say that it is the same as 
abchasicus, and a third, of similar colouring, 18 
H. purpurascens. b 
Personally I think the most handsome of 
all hellebores is H. corsicus. This is an alto 
gether bigger plant than either the Christmas 
or Lenten Rose, taller and more woody at t 
base and carrying much bigger heads of appl 
green flowers, at their best as winter draws to4 
close. It is, moreover, a plant well wort 
growing for its foliage which, like that of its 
close allies, H. foetidus and H. lividus, is excep” 
tionally handsome. The leaves are large, deeply 
divided, sharply toothed and greyish-green. 
H. covsicus comes from Corsica and” 
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WO HANDSOME HELLEBORES. A form of H. 
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Wheel, the flow 


niger known as Potter’s 
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and round, and (right) H. lividus, 


a plant worth growing for its dark green foliage, as well as for its caine sere How ers 


irdinia. H. lividus is said to be a native of 
e Balearic Islands, though its precise status is 
pscure. It has very dark green leaves, not 
larply toothed like those of H. corsicus. I 
ppose livid is the right description for the 
ywer colour—a curious flush of dulled purple 
rer a green base which can be very effective 
the right setting. Mr. Graham Thomas has 
ossed ‘ successfully with H. co s and in 
s excellent book Colouy in the Winter Garden 
eribes the progeny enticingly as combining 
ie vigour of the Corsican hellebore with some 
‘the subtlety of colouring of H. lividus. 
It is a pity that the name stinking helle- 
sre has been attached to our own nati Ef 
for it is an exaggeration bordering on 
te libellous and it has undoubtedly prevented 
any a gardener from planting this very hand- 
me plant. It is not quite as dark in leaf as 
. lividus, but it has much the same habit and 
slightful pale green flowers, which are usually 
lashed or edged with purple. It is not a 


LLEBORES WITH FOLIAGE OF GREAT CHARACTER. H. foetidus is an attractive plant in spite of its rather 
The Corsican hellebore (right) is one of the largest species, with grey-green sharply toothed leav 


common wild plant in this country, but is fairly 
widely distributed in the south, usually on lime- 
stone soils, and though I know from experience 
that hellebores can get on quite w without 
lime, I certainly think most of them appreciate 
a soil that is a little alkaline. 

Another species occasionally found wild in 
Britain is the green hellebor sometimes known 
as bear’s foot, °H } «10a 
the fully herbaceous kinds witho ut the 
woody basal stem of H. cus and it : 
It is an interesting plant and an attractive one, 
but not quite in the same class, from a decora- 
tive standpoint, as those I have already des- 
cribed. The pale green flowers are borne in 
small clusters and lack the massive effect of the 
much bolder panicles of H, 
foetidus and the unu colouring 

Though there has undoubtedly 
good deal of cross fertilisation be 
bores in gardens I fancy that mc 
been of a more or 


been a 
en. helle- 
t of this has 
less ac ntal character 


and that no one has really hybridised them 
serious Apart from the hybrid Lenten roses 
to which I have already referred, progeny no 
doubt of H. orientalis, H. abchasicus and others 
and the promising hybrids between H. corsicus 
and H yidis, there has also been in existence 
a hybrid between H. niger and H. corsicus, 
though whether anyone still has this plant I do 
not know. I have never seen it, but it has been 
described as a handsome and _free-flowering 
plant and provides further evidence that it is 
possible to cross the s 

Certainly this might prove an interesting 
and not unprofitable hobby for anyone wishing 
to work con tively new ground—but he 
would need patienc hellebore seedlings take 
at least three years to flower. But apart from 
this leisurely rate of progre there would 
appear to be few difficulties, for all the spec 
flower within a few months of one another and it 
is easy to forward the later flowering kinds by 
growing them in a cool g 


repellent name. 
and apple-green flowers 
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OYSTER CULTURE ON FRANCE’S SILVER COAS 


Written and Illustrated by A. V. DAVIS 


and silver, eaten with a three-pronged 

fork; a quarter of lemon, fresh bread if you 
wish, a glass of white wine. Such is the oyster 
tasting offered by almost every café and bistro 
on the west coast of France. Everywhere along 
the Atlantic coast, in seaside resorts and fishing 
villages, you see oyster stalls piled enticingly 
with different varieties: knobbly shelled oysters 
known as portugaises from Arcachon Bay; flat- 
shelled round belons, salty flavoured, from 
Finistére; mavennes vertes that have been 


So oysters on the half shell, pearly green 


greened in special ponds called claives in the 
estuary of the River Seudre. 

Some are mild in flavour; some are strongly 
iodised. Some are small and young and cheap— 
you count the ridges in the shell to tell the age. 
Others, such as the marvennes 000—Triple Zero— 


industry. Up tothe 19th century French oysters 
were “wild’’ and were gathered in the same 
manner as other crustaceans. It was not until 
1840 that the first oyster parcs or artificial beds 
were made in the Arcachon Basin, a vast 
triangular-shaped gulf, shallow, almost land- 
locked, saltier than the sea, separated from the 
Atlantic by the sandy promontory of Cap Ferret. 

Early attempts to cultivate the flat-shelled 
indigenous gravettes were unsuccessful, and the 
industry was slow to develop until a chance 
accident introduced a different variety into 
French waters. In 1868 the sailing ship Le 
Morlaison was returning from Portugal with a 
load of oysters which had been collected in 
the mouth of the Tagus. A storm arose and the 
captain was obliged to take refuge in the 
Gironde estuary on the west coast of France 


THE HARBOUR OF LE CHATEAU, ILE D’OLERON. The harbour is usually crowded 
with boats engaged in the industry of oyster fishing and cultivation on this part of the 
Atlantic coast of France 


are large and expensive and about five years old. 
There they lie on the blistered brown seaweed, 
garnished with starfish and prickly sea hedge- 
hogs. 

“Grow slim on oysters. They nourish but 
do not fatten,’ says the holiday resort of 
Arcachon, popular with the prosperous citizens 
of Bordeaux. “Eat oysters for health,” says the 
spa of Ronce-les-Bains, putting forward its 
oyster cure. “‘Keep young on oysters,” suggests 
the fishing port of St. Martin on the Ile de Ré, 
noted for its astonishing number of aged in- 
habitants. “Come to St. Martin and learn the 
secret of eternal youth.” 

“Visit ten kilometres of oyster beds,” says 
_ the oyster port of Le Chateau on the neighbour- 
ing island of Oléron; “it is the Paradise of 
Gourmets.”’ And certainly the brawny oyster 
girls with their rolled-up trousers and rubber 
boots are a good advertisement for the health- 
giving properties of the local product. They 
present an amusing picture as they set off at 
low tide for the oyster beds wearing their 
quichenotiés, or stiffened sunbonnets which 
project beyond the face. These “‘kiss-nots”’ are 
said to date back to the days when the French 
‘province of Aquitaine was ruled by the English 
crown. 

Although the bonnets are believed to be 
of ancient origin, there is nothing traditional 
about oyster cultivation. It is a fairly recent 


between Arcachon and La Rochelle. He saved 
the ship only by throwing overboard the cargo. 

Some of the oysters—knobbly shelled 
Ostvea angulata—managed to.survive. They set 
up colonies of their own'in the Arcachon Basin 
and on the shores of the islands of Oleron, Ré 
and Aix. They settled, too, on the beaches 
around the Arvert Peninsula between the 
Gironde and the River Seudre. It was soon 
realised that the angulata with its thick many 
faceted shell is better equipped to withstand 
exposure to strong sunlight at low tide than is 
the thinner-shelled gravette; and it can be taken 
up and relaid in other waters without suffering 
ill effects. Excessive warmth or rough handling 
causes the oyster’s shell to open; the water 
contained inside it runs out and the creature 
dies. 

To-day angulata are the commonest variety 
reared in the French beds. They are invariably 
known as portugaises. French oyster culture 
owes much to the experiments in the mid 19th 
century. of Professor M. J. Costé at St. Brieuc 
in Brittany, and to the work of Dr. Kemmerer, 
of Holland. Aboveall, it isindebted to M. Boeuf, 
a stone mason on the Ile de Ré. It was he who 
found a way of fencing in the beds along the 
foreshore and of catching the oyster spat upon 
tiles coated with hi ill i 
to-day. 

The gathering of the embryos takes place 


1959 


| 
| ; 
| 


in summer during the non-R months, in Jur} 
at Arcachon but later around the Atlant} 
islands. The spat is ejected into the water i il 
milky clouds, the infant oysters or naissains @ 
this stage being transparent and almost invisibly 
except for a few brown spots. Fora short perio}, 
the embryos swim freely near the surface. Afte| 
a few days, some cultivators say within 48 hou 
they fix themselves to projections on the beach} 
usually stones, bricks, twigs or empty shells} 
It is the task of the cultivators to lay dows} 
artificial collectors in the form of long re | 
earthenware tiles that have been dipped in {| 
solution of lime and sand. 

Washed ashore by the incoming tide, tn) 
embryos attach themselves to the tiles anc} 
begin to form shells, drawing upon the calcium} 
in the lime; and’the tiles soon become encrusted 
with a mass of small white discs. After about) 
15 months, when the shells measure four or five 
centimetres in diameter, the tiles are taken away | 
for stripping. : 

The oysters are removed without damage, 
chipped off with the soft lime. They are then 
placed on beds of stones and shells in the oyster ; 
parcs, where they remain for two or three years, 
watched over by vigilant fishermen who inspect} | 
them daily for injury and protect them from} 
whelks, worms, starfish and other predators and 
parasites. Some of the cultivators put the} 
oysters for additional security into chicken wire 
cages with hinged lids. a 

-Oyster embryos are sometimes caught on| : 
brashwrood hedges of tamarisk twigs, a method) 
in use in Roman times. Sometimes they are | 
gathered on a cultch of empty shells strewn on | 
the beach by the cultivator. In the Medite 
ranean beds at Bouzigues, near Séte, the oyster: 
cling to long bars of mangrove wood, one of the 
few woods which do not rot under water. On 
the sandy beaches of southern Brittany, they: 
fix themselves to tiles strung on to posts. 

The lmed tiles method is practised by \ 
Dutch cultivators in the Scheldt estuary but is 
rarely seen in England. The Essex cultivators 
usually obtain their oysters by dredging, a 
method which is out of favour in France owing 
to the fact that it damages the beds and leads 
eventually to the destruction of the oyster 
colonies. The Arcachon beds, incidentally, are 
under strict Government control and are 
merely leased to concessionaires. Young oysters 
are actually exported from Arcachon to Whit-— 
stable, where after a spell in the English beds } 
they become sufficiently naturalised to be | 
known as natives. 

For the successful fattening of oysters it — 
seems that both fresh and salt water are neces- © 
sary. Arcachon Bay, for instance, receives not | 
only tidal water but also currents of fresh water } 
from numerous coastal streams. Between these | 
channels of fresh water (well known to summer 
yachtsmen) le pebbly sand-banks which are 
visible at low tide. The biggest has now become 
an island, the Isle of the Birds, and is given over © 
to oyster cultivation, the water supply to the — 
beds being controlled by sluice gates. 

It is interesting to watch the Arcach@in 
gatherers at work. They advance in rows, 
carrying wicker satchels at their sides, collecting _ 
the oysters with the aid of small rakes. Some 
wear pattens on their feet—flat squares of wood 
—not so much to avoid sinking in the mud as — 
to avoid breaking the shells of oysters on which 
they tread. 

The oyster beds on the west coast of France 
to-day cover many thousands of acres and are 
a big holiday attraction. They disappear from 
sight when the tide comes in and can be seen 
only at low water. This constant vanishing and 
emerging is quite fascinating. At Arcachon, 
boat trips can be made at high water from the 
Jetée Thiers to the beds around Cap Ferret and 
the Ile aux Oiseaux, Isle of the Birds. At St. 
Trojan on the He d’Oléron, visitors of all ages 
are delighted by the journey to the ‘‘continent”’ 
or mainland in a ferry launch which skims the 
water only a few feet above the oyster beds. 

At Royan in the Gironde, a splendid seaside 
resort and fishing port entirely rebuilt on modern 
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les after war damage, coach excursions are 
ganised to the beds and greening ponds on the 
inks of the Seudre. On the left bank, La 
remblade and Chaillevette are both interesting 
aces, their former salt flats now given over to 
ister rearing. 

Marennes, a picturesque old fishing village 
~ ked by acanal to the Seudre estuary, ‘has now 
»»come famous as a greening centre and has 
_ ven its name to oysters that have undergone 
eatment in its greening ponds or clairves. 
ysters from as far away as Arcachon and 
inistére are taken there to acquire the green 
'louring and distinctive flavour imparted by 
_ 1e presence in the ponds of a bluish-green sea- 

ged. As is to be expected, green oysters fetch 
| higher price than blanches. Vast quantities 
re sent to the Paris markets. 

Near Marennes, on the right bank of the 
eudre, there is an Oyster Museum at Bource- 
ane in which visitors can see the many pro- 
esses involved in oyster culture, until at last 

‘he cleansed and purified oysters are weighed 
nd graded for dispatch. ‘Ready for the knife,”’ 
sthe French put it. The best place in which to 
lee all the operations carried out in one spot 
|; the port of Le Chateau on the [le d’Oléron. 
_\s the tide recedes you can watch the fishermen 
narching off to the oyster beds armed with rakes 
_nd forks. They pass through the gate in the old 
ortifications, down the steps, on to the glisten- 
ng sand and over to the wet grey stony beds. 
Nhen the tide turns they walk back, wash their 
‘ubber boots in a stone trough near the steps, 
ind carry their wire baskets of oysters to their 
lack wooden cabins. 

Large quantities of oysters are usually 
iransported from the beds by boat. There is 
ilways a procession of odd craft sailing into 
aarbour during the oyster-selling season, the 
motor-boats pulling strings of little boats piled 
1igh with wire baskets of oysters. 

Le Chateau is the centre, too, for the build- 
ng and repairing of oyster boats.. They are 
usually painted white and adorned with fanciful 
games such as Mauvais Début, L’Imprvévu—or 
film-star names such as Fzta, Lolo or Brigitte. 

In western France oysters are not eaten as 
a luxury. They are ordinary everyday fare. It 
is customary to serve them raw with the beard 
left on. The piece of lemon is always there, but 
is often untouched. Vinegar rarely is used. In 
the Bordeaux area, mavennes are occasionally 
roasted and served with garlic sauce and hot 
truffled sausages. Povtugaises, being cheaper, 
are often fried or frittered or put into pies and 
stews. But there is no better way of eating 

oysters than with dark rye bread, well buttered. 
Customers buying oysters in France have 
‘no need to wash them. Before being packed 
they are “‘starved’”’ for several days in ponds of 
purified water. The mud and dirt is chipped off 


OYSTER FISHERMEN RETURNING FROM THE BEDS. 


“«kiss-not ’ 
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INSIDE THE HARBOUR BASIN. Red-tiled cabanes belonging to the oyster fishermen line 
the quays at Le Chateau 


the shells before grading and they are carefully 
packed in straw or seaweed. All the French 
oyster-cultivating regions have their own 
laboratories where searching tests are made to 
ensure purity and no oysters are allowed to be 
dispatched without a certificate of salubrity. 
They live for a week or so—opinions vary—and 
will stay alive for long periods if salt water is 
poured over them. On no account must they 
be put into a refrigerator. If they freeze they 
are said not to be safe to eat. They must be 
eaten as soon as they are opened or the delicate 
perfume is lost. Once opened, they deteriorate. 


In France Champagne is seldom drunk as 
an accompaniment to oysters. Stout is out of 
the question. A dry white wine is the recom- 
mended choice, rather light, not too strong in 
flavour, a Graves for instance or an Entre- 
Deux-Mers, not necessarily an expensive wine. 
A Blanc de Blancs or a dry Val de Loire would 
do instead, or perhaps a Pouilly or a Chablis. 

On the Ile de Ré there is an unusual local 
wine which invariably is put beside a plate of 
oysters. It comes from grapes that have grown 
in vineyards swept by Atlantic breezes on soil 
that has been enriched with seaweed. 


(Right) AN OYSTER GIRL IN A QUICHENOTTE. The quichenotte or 
’ is said to date back to the days when Aquitaine was ruled by the English crown 
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PARADOXES OF RUSSIAN PAINTING — 2 nexvs svrros 


PORTRAIT, POSSIBLY OF HIMSELF, BY KIPRENSKY (1782-1836) AND (right) DOSTOYEVSKY BY PEROV (1833-82). These 


portraits, from the Tretyakov Gallery, Moscow, are included in the exhibition of Russian painting at the Royal Academy 


NEAR MOSCOW, 1957. By B. F. Domashnikov. From th 


fe a & SEN: 


e Art Depot of the U.S.S.R., Moscow 


the 13th to the 20th century, which has 
been arranged at the Royal Academy by 
the Soviet Government and the Arts Council, 
just misses being one of the most intriguing 
exhibitions to have been staged for some time. 
That this is so is due, one suspects, to the fact 
that it has been mounted with a propagandist 
aim in mind: namely, to persuade the Western 
visitor of the virtues of the artistic policy 
pursued by the present régime and of the 
existence of certain permanent traits which are 
felt to reside in the Russian school itself. 
The clue to the objectives that have 
prompted the exhibition can be discovered in 
the introduction, to the catalogue, in which the 
Deputy Director of the State Tretyakov 
Gallery in Moscow, Mr. G. Nedoshivin, writes: 
“The absence from the exhibition of works 
analogous to the widespread tendencies in the 
West, such as tachism, surrealism, abstract 
painting, etc., reflects the non-existence of such 


le | NHE exhibition of Russian painting, from 


tendencies in Soviet art... We believe that’ 


these formalistic tendencies merely reflect the 
painful contradictions of present-day culture 
and cannot renew art. According to our view, 
the only genuinely modern forms are those 
which somehow or other reveal the profound 
meaning of new life and the joy and suffering 
of the people.” 

Under this banner, the Soviet authorities 
have taken their stand and, in keeping with these 


ideas, they have placed the main emphasis on ~ 


the more recent phase in Russian art—after the 
Bolshevik Revolution. This has meant that 
little space has been devoted to the icon 
painting, which at its best (and some excellent 
examples are shown) can be of high quality, 
or to the 18th century, one of those formative 
periods in Russian culture when, subsequent to 
Peter the Great’s enterprise, and as a con- 
sequence of the Empress Catherine’s patronage, 
foreign artists began to pour into the country. 
It would have been interesting if the course 
of this encounter had been documented, and if 
some examples of those painters who worked in 
Russia had been shown. As it is, the few 18th- 
century pictures displayed provide no more 
than a taste of this fascinating era: Levitsky, 
for instance, is represented by only two can- 
vases, neither of which can be counted among 
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is best works. However, this section contains 
ne of the most intriguing pictures shown— 
frgunov’s Portrait of a Peasant Woman in 
'ussian Costume. 

Another opportunity that has been missed 
| the fin de siécle, and no attempt has really 
een made to indicate the varied tendencies that 
jmerged at the close of the last century and 
vhich centred on the Mir Iskusstua movement 
ind ‘the Russian ballet: only two works by 
|senois are on view and nothing by Bakst at all. 
‘hus we are not in a position to gauge the 
xtent to which the early “Troika’’ style of 
tandinsky reflected contemporary currents in 
tussia, as seems to be the case. 
| Such phases have been minimised to allow 
ore space for the representation of the Realist 
hovement, which, the present régime con- 
iders, constitutes the main suite in Russian art. 
\s a consequence, the vital period from 1910 to 
925 has been completely suppressed. In vain 
rill the visitor look for such artists as Chagall, 
Kandinsky, Malevich and El Lissitsky, who, 
ightly or wrongly, strove to “revolutionise”’ 
hodern art and who, in the years just before 
ind just after the Revolution, were considered 
‘o form the avant-garde. 

__ The exhibition must be approached, there- 
‘ore, with some caution. It must be recognised, 
in fact, that the historical method, one in which 
the individual is allowed to choose for himself, 


TWO SMOLNY INSTITUTE PUPILS. By D. G. Levitsky (1773). 


From the Russian 
Museum, Leningrad. The exhibition will remain open until March 1 


aU 


VIEW OF SORRENTO. ByS. F. Shchedrin, 
(1791-1830). From the Tretyakov Gallery, 
Moscow 


has not been followed on this occasion. We are 
confronted with an interpretation of events— 
not with the true story. The Soviet authorities 
have only themselves to blame if the public 
considers that the exhibition is neither as interest- 
ing nor as constructive as it ought to have been, 

All the same, we must be grateful for the 
opportunity of studying the development of 
Russian art, even in this truncated form. Except 
for the icon painters, however, it is hard to feel 
that Russian painting in any way rivals Russian 
literary achievement; the general level is pro- 
vincial, relieved only occasionally by a canvas 
in which originality and craftsmanship are 
happily blended. 

Interesting parallels, of course, can con- 
stantly be made from an historical point of 
view : for instance, Ivanov’s The Hermit Feodosy 
Boretsky handing the sword of Ratmiy to Miroslav, 
1808, clearly derives from the example of David. 
Then, too, we can sense the community of spirit 
existing between Kiprensky’s Self Portrait (?) and 
the work of Géricault, while Corot would have 
appreciated the delightful View of Sorrento by 
Shchedrin. The general trend towards the 
realistic portrait was also evident in Russia in 
the last century: and Perov’s Portrait of 
Dostoyevsky and Repin’s Portrait of Tolstoy are 
examples of this genre at its most effective. 
Yet it is difficult to share the general enthusiasm 
for Repin; a solid painter, a sort of Russian 
Herkomer, but surely little more than that. 

The 20th-century school, nevertheless, 
reveals the decided Russian interest in nature 
and in human portraiture. Nature still appeals 
to the Russian: artist, as can be observed in 
Domashnikoy’s Neayv Moscow, 1957. On the 
other hand, portraiture has grown pompous and 
lacks sparkle. 

What is lacking in recent portraiture, 
indeed, is a touch of true spontaneity—a delight 
in life, based on an appraisal of personality 
rather than upon the image that the individual 
feels that he ought to present to his fellow 
citizens. This image finds an effective trans- 
lation on only one occasion—in_ Deineka’s The 
Defence of Petrograd 1928, in which, as in a 
picture by Léger or Schlemmer, robot humans 
are seized by the force of an inner idea. They 
are anonymous ants, set to accomplish their 
tasks. For the rest, the happy maidens 
gathering the harvest, the young athletes 
running, are staffage figures: no more, no less. 
In the last analysis they lack those qualities 
which they are supposed to reveal: “‘the joy and 
suffering of the people.’’ For the joy we must 
look back to the 18th century, for the suffering 
to the 19th century; but for the present, we 
must rest contented with a series of posters. 
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1.—THE ENTRANCE FRONT AS EXTENDED BY GARDEN PAVILIONS TO FIT THE AVENUE ALIGNED ON IT 


WATLINGTON PARK, OXFORDSHIRE—II 


THE HOME OF THE HON. LIONEL BRETT 


a 


By CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY 


Demolition in 1955, after a trial period of adaptation to flats and office, of later additions and an older portion leaves free-standing and self- ‘contaiaaa 
John Tilson’s building of ¢.1755. A modern restatement of Picturesque principles of design in the surroundings contributes to the success of the result. 


S it now stands, in the middle of its 
A ancient wooded park on the crest of the 
Chilterns, Watlington is a square mid- 
Georgian house of moderate size. Till a few 
years ago it was three times bigger and, besides 
posing almost insoluble problems of staffing 
and maintenance under prevailing conditions, 
had for some time challenged the ingenuity of 
owners and architects to make of its rather un- 
coordinated parts a satisfactory whole. The 


2.—THE 


SOUTH SIDE, 


entrance front, which faces east (Fig. 1), has not, 
and had not, been altered, other than by the 
laying out thirty years ago of a forecourt with 
handsome brick angle piers surmounted by 
urns to give it the importance expected in a 
house of the size to which it had then attained. 
The reticent elevation, with its Doric masonry 
porch, slightly projecting pedimented centre 
and restricted proportion of windows, is a 


perfect expression of the architectural gentility 


\ 


SINCE THE REMOVAL OF THE WING 


ILLUSTRATED IN FIG. 6 


of the 1750s, designed on the Palladian | 
though modestly disclaiming the style’s ora } 
mental enrichments. Exactiy suited to a house i) 
of the size that it is now, it gave no hint of the | 
extensions added round its corners, the two long | | 
sides being actually hidden by plump screens of | 
clipped yew, which incidentally are an effective 
frame to the smooth planes of brickwork. The 
south side of the building (Fig. 2), thoug 
shorter than the front, has the same allowance 
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vindows and is simplicity itself. But the 
thern (Fig. 3) was accorded a central three- 
d bow, of the kind popular during the 
joco phase of the Palladian tradition immedi- 
y prior to the Adam “‘reformation.’’ The 
rpolation of the bow on this side and not on 

other is an instance of Rococo tolerance of 
le asymmetry, and was functional in gaining 
light and incident for the long drawing-room 
t occupies the whole of this north side. 

Here, too, clipped evergreens, in this case 
|, were later introduced to soften the geome- 
lof the design. Indeed there can be no better 
mple of the use in this context of this kind of 
den ornament. It is instructive, in this con- 
tion, to note the contrast of effect obtained 
these two sides of the house: lawn and solid 
pes on one; paving and loose vegetation with 
abing plants on the other (Fig. 2). 

The rear of the 1755 building (Fig. 7) 
tmbled its front, though its pedimented 
‘|tre has greater projection. It always looked 
) an internal court, originally enclosed by 
igs or walls connecting it to what had become 
kitchen (Fig. 8), above which its pediment 
jld just be seen. The kitchen range was 
jamonplace enough, but seems to have incor- 
ated, or replaced, the oldest part of the whole 
/aplex—the house first built in the park by 
/omas Stonor in 1675. Old maps show it as 
jing an H plan, probably with gabled wings. 
the connecting wings or links, the northern 
/» was built up in the 19th century, and 
jluded at its back a tower, capped by a 3.—THE NORTH SIDE, ABOUT 1755. The formal cushions of box set off admirably the 
‘Icote, containing water tanks and dated geometrical facets of the architecture 
1 (Fig. 8). In 1928 this north side was 
vended and redesigned as a symmetrical 
‘vation repeating in its western end the bowed 
‘ign of the original part (Fig. 4). The southern . 
jug (Fig. 6) adjoined the side shown in Fig. 2 
the same columned loggia is visible on the left 
both photographs—but was lower, its floors : 
reral feet below those of the eastern block. 
ty possibly it replaced some earlier building, 
tin its final form dated from 1911, as recorded 

a tablet. The roof of the kitchen range is 
jm above the summer-house in Fig. 6. 

At this point we must pick up the history of 
» house where we left it last week, with John 
son’s purchase of Watlington from the Stonors 

1758, and also glance back a few years. Since 
35 at least Watlington Park was often let to 
pple of some consequence; in that year a Sir 
idmond Everard and later a Lady Nassau are 
mtioned. Apparently these tenants were 
‘isfied by the modest Charles II building of 
‘m-house type, which the original nucleus 
‘ms to have been; for there is no record or 
idence of its having been added to materially 
tween 1675 and the mid 18th century. Little 
inspires of the Tilsons. They inter-married 
th Lushingtons; Sir Stephen Lushington was 
istee of John Henry Tilson, who succeeded 
; father, the purchaser and builder, in 1774 : ; J C. » 
d is given as owner of the estate in 1813. He oO y a 


t a daughter, who about 1840 married T. rae Epes mE ain ere 
aen Carter. In 1877 there is a reference to 4.—THE SAME, WITH ITS VICTORIAN PROLONGATION AS REMODELLED IN 1928 


! 


: 
| 
| 
i 
N 
| 
| 


—THE GARDEN PAVILIONS IN RELATION TO THE WEST AND SOUTH SIDES TO-DAY. (Right) 6.—THE 1911 ADDITION 
TO THE SOUTH SIDE. Now demolished, it adjoined the end seen in Fig. 2 
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7.—THE 1755 REAR ELEVATION AS 
NOW REVEALED 


Thomas Tilson Shaen Carter as “‘late of Watling- 
ton Park, now of Buenos Aires,’ who had 
recently sold the property to J. F. Symonds 
Jeune. It seems probable that the latter first 
rebuilt or enlarged the north side of the house to 
contain a dining-room in prolongation of the 
drawing-room, with improved service quarters 
beyond. From Mr. Symonds Jeune or his son 
the estate was bought in 1910 by the late 
Arthur Renshaw. He built or rebuilt the south 
wing, containing a garden-room with nurseries 
over, and the water-tower, in 1911, and much 
improved the garden lay-out, of which there was 
little before. His widow, Lady Winifred 
Renshaw, sold the estate in 1921 to the Hon. 
Oliver Brett, who succeeded his father as 3rd 
Viscount Esher in 1931. 

The 1920s were, of course, the peak-time of 
neo-Georgian or, as it was often called, Queen 
Anne taste, with Sir Edwin Lutyens the genius 
of its restatement in architecture. It extended 
no less to literature and typography, so that that 
memorable periodical Life and Letters, edited by 
the late Desmond Macarthy and Oliver Brett, 
owed not a little of its success to its tidy 18th- 
century format. Mr. and Mrs. Oliver Brett, 


9.—_THE REVERSE VIEW. The demolished ranges occupied the whole court, now textured 
effectively with flints, flagstones and turf 


1959 


{ 


much as they loved the “Queen Anne” 
Watlington, could not therefore but be 
satisfied by its ““Mary Anne”’ sides—as Lutye 
used to call the tailing-off of trim fronts ; 

muddled behinds. Indeed they consulted 
Edwin on what to do about them, but 
suggestions, whatever they were, did not req 
design stage. Philip Tilden, besides painting thei} 
entrance hall in’ Palladian. style, designed the} 
columned loggia on the south side in 1921. 
that no more was done till 1928. In that year, | 
after entrance lodges and a wall enclosing the | 
park had been built, the present Duke of Wel 
ington (then in architectural partnership with! 
Mr. Trenwith Wills) took in hand the remode} 
ling of the Victorian north side. The dining) 
room that prolonged the drawing-room wa: 
given access to the lawn by a ‘handsomely | 
sculptured Classical doorway, surmounted by | 
round-headed window under an arching of te 
extended cornice. West of that, the services 
quarters were remodelled in a reproduction @ ) 
the original drawing-room elevation ‘at fh} 
opposite end of the range. It was a well 
mannered solution of the problem presented ang 
had the virtue of almost hiding the water-tower * 
But it had the effect of making the entrance} 
front look small, and, by so far prolonging and |, 


8.—_THE SAME VIEW BEFORE 1955. 
The low range in the centre represented the 


original (1675) house 


interest in the whole. A succession of designs 
was tried out for regularising the southern front 
—its original part repeated - to provide a miusi€ | 
or ballroom far enough westwards to be linked | 
by terraces to the old dew pond, which would ) 
become a handsomely-treated pool. The diffi | 
culty was to get over or disguise without entirely. if 
rebuilding the intermediate block with its lower . 
levels. In the end nothing was done, the ground | 
floor of this earlier annexe remaining a delight | 
ful library-sitting-room to which, people des | 
cended from the Georgian rooms by a flight of 
steps—always an effective entrée. 

In 1947 Lord Esher made over Watlington | 
to his son. Mr. Lionel Brett, re-establishing his 
architect’s practice after the war when premises | 
were not easy to procure, made the interesting | 
experiment of converting parts of the house, by 
current standards a large one, to his office, with 
flats for his assistants. and draughtsmen. He 
kept the east and south sides for his family use | 
but made the dining-room, with its own i 
trance in the north wing, the drawing office 
Flats were formed in its upper floors, with others 
and further offices in the cottages and stable 
building at the back of the house (Fig. 9). The 
arrangement worked well; but after a time it 
became clear that a house of such size, in spite 
of, or because of, being thus divided, could hav 
no long future as a family home. In 1954 


COUNTRY 


DINING 
ROOM 


MORMING 
ROOM 


ORAWINGH 


yrgian dimensions. 


w, the latter category 
aprised what was in fact 
| historical nucleus of the 
ise; but the kitchen range 
tainly had no other in- 
est. The adjoining 1911 
ig on the south side, how- 
or, undoubtedly had charm, 
yugh it was architecturally 
kward. But whatever the 
frets, the means can be 
d to be justified in the 
ult, as the recent photo- 
iphs show. 
' Not only is the Tilson 
ilding at last revealed, and 
a be enjoyed, as the self- 
otaining entity that its 
signer conceived; but also 
Brett has brilliantly 
cceeded in relating the 
‘e-standing house to its 
vironments. The plural 
>ms more appropriate than 
e singular of that term, 
ice each face of the house 
s a different environment. 
the east, park, aspect 
ig. 1) the dominant visual 
stor is the noble remains of 
e wide lime avenue aligned 
the front—perhaps going 
ck to Thomas Stonor’s 
iginal planting of the war- 
nin 1675, but for which the 
sorgian facade was always 
o small. Mr. Brett has at 
st amended this defect by 
tending the front: with the 
ir of little pavilions (built 
bricks from the demoli- 
ms) placed at the ends of 
e yew screens, which now 
sume the role of Palladian 
lonnades. That on the 
zht contains a children’s 
ayroom; the other (Fig. 11) 
ovides a sitting place and, 
every view to or from the 
use on that side (for ex- 
ople, Fig. 5), an invaluable 
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—BLOCK PLAN. The existing house outlined in black, the area of the 1675 building in broken lines. (Right) 11—THE NEW SOUTH- 


EAST PAVILION LINKING HOUSE AND GARDEN 


refore, Mr. Brett decided on the drastic, but 
bably relieving, alternative of amputation. 
would solve not only domestic and logistic 
aplications but those of the building’s own 
hitecture—by reducing it to its virtual 


It must have been a hard decision to take, 
olving demolition of admirable recent work, 
ides some less recent and less admirable. A 
le unfortunately from the historian’s point of 


visual “‘connection’”’ or “supporting mass,”’ 
as the Picturesquers called it, with the garden 
landscape. The adjoining yew alcove looks as 
though it was planted to link it to the house, 
instead of vice versa; and the clean rectangular 
lines of the paving, which further connect it, 
provide those elements of “formality near the 
house’ and “foreground to landscape” that 
were Uvedale Price’s, and are equally modern 
designers’, fundamentals of garden composition. 


We 


Gy 
7 


The paving extends to bring into the scheme 
the older loggia (Fig. 2 and Fig. 6), to whose 
moulding and pitch of pediment the design of 
the new pavilion conforms. 

But on the way there, as one passes along 
the screen-wall, a sudden gap in it gives a 
breath-taking glimpse of blue distant Oxford- 
shire far below and away (Fig. 12). The 
wall represents the base of the demolished 
wing and one side of its bow is retained to 
act as a short, slightly canted 
screen. This helps to shelter 
the terrace from draughts 
and masks a little the fact 
that the corresponding gap 
in the farther wall is on a line 
diagonal to the paved terrace. 
This enchanting break 
through every rectangular 
axis brings into the garden 
plan the really magnificent 
attribute of the place—its 
hill-top position—that was 
scarcely visible before owing 
to the great sheltering beech 
woods and the fact of the 
house turning its back to it. 

The walls enclose the 
COULL, On MiLNEsSIte MOlmaUIE 
demolished ranges, and are 
visible at the sides of Fig. 9- 
In this we are looking from 
the house, at about the point 
that one used to descend the 
steps to the library; the 
cottages on the right can be 
recognised as those on the 
left of Fig. 8. Both the recent 
shots give proper emphasis to 
the admirable texturing of 
the new rear-court with 
bands of turf, flagstones and 
flints; and Fig. 9 to the 
effectively simple use of 
whitewashed plaster on the 
amputated stumps of the 
cottages, the light plain sur- 
face giving a tang of contrast 
to the rich flint-brick-turf- 
foliage texture of the whole. 
Looking back—actually at 
the now-revealed rear eleva- 
tion of the house, and figura- 
tively at what has gone—Mr. 
Brett’s operation can be pro- 
nounced a complete aesthetic 
success. Moreover the patient 
—Watlington regarded as a 
family’s home — has _ been 


DOG 
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12.—_THE DIAGONAL VISTA BROKEN THROUGH FROM THE GARDEN given as long an assurance of 


ACROSS THE WEST COURT 


useful life as can be foreseen. 
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NEW BOOKS 


WARNINGS OF A 


r | NHE message of Garth Christian’s 
A Place for Animals (Lutter- 
worth Press, 17s. 6d.) is on the 

whole not an encouraging one’ Much of 

the book is an indictment of ignorance 
and indifference to wild life on the part 
of those who, whether as farmers cutting 
down hedges and turning small fields 
into prairies, or as officials ordering 
the roadside grass to be sprayed with 
noxious chemicals, are responsible for 
what is happening to our countryside. 

“Britain,’’ he writes, ‘“which led the 

world in the wise management of the 

landscape, has now fallen far behind 
the Netherlands, Sweden, Germany, 

Russia and the United States in 

ensuring that the earth’s natural 

resources of water, soil, plant and 
animal life are not sadly misused.”’ 
But Mr. Christian has some 
messages of hope. He pays tribute to 
the work of the Nature Conservancy 
and other public bodies, and to all the 
ptivate individuals who have had such 
an influence on the conservation of our 
natural resources during the past 
century. Some indication of the way 
in which our attitude to wild life has 
changed in that time is given by Mr. 

Christian’s account of a famous 

sportsman-naturalist, who, about 1850, 

“slaughtered most of the ospreys in 

north-west Sutherland, as well as a 

number of golden eagles.’’ Another 

hopeful sign is the number of school- 
children whose interest has been 
caught by the study of birds, animals 

or plants, such as the children at a 

school in Glamorgan who took over a 

plot from the Forestry Commission 

and made a bird sanctuary of their 
own. 

Apart from what might be 

termed the crusading aspect of this 

book; there is much interesting first- 


hand observation of wild life. Mr. 
Christian’s own garden is a_ bird 
sanctuary, and he writes several 


chapters on the pleasures and diffi- 
culties of making friends with birds. 
In short, A Place for Animals is the 
book of a thoughtful naturalist and 
ecologist, who can see beyond his 
immediate surroundings to the wider 
needs of the countryside as a whole. 


SPIDERS LARGE AND SMALL 


HOSE whose knowledge of spiders 

is confined to large and_ hairy 
specimens met in the bathroom, cob- 
webs in awkward corners and dew- 
covered gossamer in the garden will 
find much to enlighten them in W. S. 
Bristowe’s The World of Spiders 
(Collins, 30s.). Like other volumes in 
the New Naturalist series, this book 


_is both scientific and readable; the 


author gives his attitude to natural 
history in the words: “I have often 
tried to imagine myself half an inch 
high walking through jungles of grass,”’ 
and he keeps this approach even when 
describing the minutize of spider 
physiology, feeding, mating or web- 
spinning. 

There are 584 known British and 
Trish spiders, and no doubt more 
remain to be discovered. They present 
a great variety in their appearance, 
from tiny money spiders to the large 
house varieties, and in their behaviour 
—for example, the water spider with 
its diving bell filled with air, Scytodes, 
which traps flies with a squirt of gum,. 
and Theridion sisyphium, which feeds 
its young from its mouth. 


Without the Fly 

Among the detailed descriptions 
of spiders, the author has some interest- 
ing suggestions to make about their 
relationship to other invertebrates. 
Spiders appeared on the earth 100 
million years earlier than flies, and 
Mr. Bristowe suggests that it may 
have been the menace of hungry 
spiders that caused insects first to hop 
and then to fly—though spiders fol- 
lowed them into the air with their 
webs. With regard to web-spinning, 
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he thinks that it is not the result of any 
glimmer of reason, but of a “wonderful 
inborn ‘mechanical rhythm’’; he con- 
siders that, throughout the whole 
complex range of their behaviour, 
spiders are incapable of reasoning, as 
we apply the word to vertebrates. 
But the lack of this faculty in a 
way enhances the interest of these 
amazing creatures, with their highly- 
developed sensitivity to touch and 
taste—if a spider does not like an 
insect, says Mr. Bristowe, it will totter 
to the edge of a leaf and be sick—and 
this book is a good guide to their 
strange world. There are 14 plates of 
photographs, 4 in colour, and 22 half- 
tone plates and over 100 line drawings 


NATURALIST 


period of prosperity. What little there 
is has been carefully assembled, and 
at least there are a few facts known 
about William Grevel, ‘flower of the 
wool merchants of all England’’ as he 
is described on his brass, and builder of 
the fine medizval house in Campden’s 
High Street. 

Early in the 17th century two 
notable events occurred to instil new 
life into a country town already 
feeling the falling-off in its sales of 
wool. Robert Dover established his 
Cotswold games on the hill named 
after him, and although they were 
held just outside the parish, they 
brought fame to Campden, money to 
its innkeepers and amusement to 


THERIDION SAXATILE (3.5 mm. long), WHICH BUILDS A TENT 
SLUNG IN A SNARE TO CATCH CRAWLING INSECTS: a drawing 
in The World of Spiders, reviewed on this page 


by Arthur Smith. Mr. Smith’s pic- 
tures add much to the book; such 
plates as the four showing a death 
struggle between Dvassodes lapidosus 
and Ciniflo ferox are outstanding. 


SEARCH FOR A TOWN’S 
HISTORY 


OCUMENTARY materials, so 

lavishly available for the history 
of some towns, are so scanty for others, 
often the most beautiful, that they 
have to be laboriously brought to- 
gether from scraps. and _ gleanings. 
“The Iniquity of Oblivion blindly 
scattereth her poppy.’ Mr. Christo- 
pher Whitfield in his excellent A 
History of Chipping Campden (Shake- 
speare Head Press, Eton, Windsor, 
30s.) has found it a hard task trying to 
fill the large gaps with which the 
historian is faced right up to the 17th 
century. Even the dating of the 
splendid church is uncertain, and 
there is all too little information about 
the town’s wool trade in its greatest 


thousands. Mr. Whitfield records 
their history and literature over the 
250 years the Olympic festival lasted. 
It was brought to an end only in 1852 
through the influence of a local parson. 
Admittedly, in its later years it had 
attracted hordes of undesirables. 

The second event was the arrival 
of Sir Baptist Hicks. This rich 
London mercer, taking a fancy to the 
Cotswold town, purchased the manor 
and, besides building a great mansion 
for himself, became a notable bene- 
factor, giving Campden its arcaded 
market house and the beautiful range 
of almshouses beside the approach to 
the church, also assisting the grammar 
school and enriching the church with 
plate and an eagle lectern. Campden 
House was barely finished when its 
builder died, and soon after came the 
Civil War, when the mansion became 
the headquarters of a Royalist garri- 
son, which set fire to it when they left. 
It was never rebuilt. Some evocative 
fragments—the gateway with its 


“Yesterday they found a part of Sir 


lodges, the two forlorn banq 
houses and a few ruined walls—are 


Jacobean house. Mr. Whitfield repro- | 
duces an old drawing showing it and 
its terraced gardens when they were | 
entire. ‘ 

The extraordinary story of the | 
Campden ‘“‘Wonder’ and the grue- | | 
some tale of. the drunken Sir William | 

Keyte, of Norton House, who “volun- | 
tarily burnt himself in it,”’ enliven the 
quiet annals of the town after the dis- | 
turbances of the Civil War. George | 
Ballard, the self-educated Campden | 
antiquary, wrote a letter to his mother |. 
describing “‘the dismal misfortune at | 
Norton,’ and added a postscript: }|_ 


William’s thigh and hip joined to- - 
gether, which looked like a loyne of | 
veal burnt very black.”’ 1 
Fight for Beauty 

The coming of the railway, but at 
a safe/distance, and the final extinction 
of the moribund Corporation are duly | 
recorded with other local events which | 
but transiently stirred the quiet ofa | 
town that as yet was without archi- | 
tectural blemish. Then Campden 
along with other places in the Cots- | 
wolds was ‘“‘discovered.”’ The latter 
part of the author’s story is largely 
concerned with the struggle, on the | 
whole waged successfully, to keep the | 
beauty of the place unimpaired. C. R. | 
Ashbee, who established his Guild of 
Handicrafts at Campden, and F. L. 
Griggs, the artist, architect and etcher, 


__were only two among many who gave 


freely of their time, money and 
energy. Griggs, with his almost 
mystical love for Anglia perdita, came 
to settle in Campden by what seems in 
retrospect an inevitable attraction. It 
is amusing, therefore, to learn that on 
his first visit in 1904 he arrived on “a 
very noisy and unreliable Rex motor 
tricycle.”’ 

Mr. Whitfield’s book is a harvest- 
ing of 35 years’ experience and 
research as a resident and lover of 
Campden. It is full of detail, gleaned 
wherever possible, and at the same 
time the local annals are related to the 
wider background of the nation’s 
history. Where so little is known 
about the church, it would have been 
nice to have had the Gloucestershire 
saying about it: “John Gower, who 
built Campden Church and Gloster 
tower.’’ And two or three pages might 
have been spared for the Woodwards, 
Edward, Thomas and Richard, 18th- 
century master masons of Campden 
and quarry owners, whose buildings 
included churches at Alcester, Glouces- 
ter, Worcester and Bewdley. There 
are some lovely photographs among 
the illustrations, which are numerous 
and very well chosen. A. S, Oy 


HORSEMAN’S YEAR 


"TE Horseman's Year (Collins, 18s.) 

achieved universal popularity 
under the editorship of Colonel W. E. 
Lyon, an accomplished horseman with 
a discerning eye and a flair for the 
interesting and the unusual. After 
12 years he has retired and the editorial 
chair has been taken over by Mr. 
Dorian Williams, Master of the 
Whaddon Chase Foxhounds and inter- 
nationally-known horse show and 
television commentator. 

The 1959 Horseman’s Year is well 
worth owning, but in my opinion it 
lacks the master touch. The photo- 
graphs are not chosen with acumen; 
some are excellent, some unusual, but 
by and large they are not particularly 
inspiring. As regards the contributors, 
John Hislop can always be relied on 
for a good article and his Flat Racing 
Retrospect is full of interest. But for 
sheer good sense I give the palm to 
Mrs. Anne Bullen whose Children’s 
Pontes Today is not only very readable 
but is written by someone who knows 
her subject from practical experience 
and has not become a fanatic. Most 
of us will probably agree with her 
when she says: ‘‘I hope as many chil- 
dren as possible will enjoy their child 
hood with a good pony; there is no 
partnership so precious.” O. D. 


| EN NOTES 


HE Ministry of Transport is probably well 
pleased with the reception generally given 


,to the recently-opened stretch of by-pass 
road at Preston, in Lancashire, but the fact that 
this is too narrow for the speeds envisaged seems 
to have been overlooked in the spate of praise. 
It is widely believed that even the latest road 
programme of the Government will have little 
| effect on the problem created by the lag in road 

construction and the continuously-increasing 
'growth of motor traffic of all types. There seem 
to be many motorists who, misled perhaps by 
| the publicity surrounding this programme, think 
that the next few years will see all road and 
traffic problems solved. 

The drive to improve long-distance roads 
must be intensified if the road system is not to 
be completely choked in about ten years, but at 
the same time it must not be forgotten that the 
problems of local traffic can at times be equally 
important. It is of little comfort to long- 
distance hauliers to know that many minutes 
will be saved on the motorways of the future if 
the entire gain is to be flung away in the final 
stages of their journey. Because of our tradi- 

| tional road system almost every main road 

| becomes at places the main street of a town or 
village. This results in pleasant shopping streets 
being turned into main traffic routes and main 
roads being converted into pedestrian-jammed 
market-places. The problems created by the 

| mixing of local and long-distance traffic will 
become increasingly serious with the expected 
doubling of the volume of motor traffic in the 
next 15 years. 

The present chaotic state of the traffic in 
many of our principal towns cannot be blamed 
on the local authorities. In almost all cases 
‘detailed thinking has gone into the problems and 

practical ways have been found to solve them. 
All that is needed now is for sanction to be 
granted by the Ministry of Transport and, in 
certain cases, for financial help to be given. A 
recent booklet issued by the Roads Campaign 
Council gives the examples of Leicester, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne and Worcester, but many 
readers will no doubt think of other places where 
the same criticisms apply equally strongly. 

In Leicester the city centre is marked by 
the Clock Tower, which for many of the town’s 
285,000 inhabitants is the shopping centre or hub 
of their daily work; but five roads converge at 
this point, carrying long-distance traffic merely 
because there is no adequate alternative way 
around the bottle-neck. The plan of the local 
authorities to do something practical to solve 
the traffic problems of both Leicester people and 
those who have to traverse the town was worked 
out in detail and submitted in 1952, but the 
total length of new road built since then is 
slightly less than half a mile. If such treatment 
can be meted out to one of the large cities, it is 


| 


SIDE ROAD IN LEICESTER USED AS A LINK BETWEEN THE LONDON ROAD, A6, 
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MORE ROADS NEEDED 


NORTHUMBERLAND STREET, NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 
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By J. EASON GIBSON 


This 


commercial and 


shopping street is also part of the Great North Road, and is typical of places where no by-pass 
roads are provided 


little wonder that one sees repeated black spots 
all over Great Britain. 

The problems in Newcastle-upon-Tyne are 
accentuated by the facts that the Tyne forms its 
southern boundary and acts as a barrier to 
movement from north to south, with the result 
that the inadequate bridges dictate the move- 
ment of traffic. A census of traffic shows that of 
the 50,000 vehicles which cross the river between 
Newcastle and Gateshead in a day, one half— 
and that includes all vehicles over 10 tons, be- 
cause of restrictions on the other bridges—uses 
the Great North Road, Al, across the Tyne 
Bridge and so right through the heart of the 
city. At peak periods the flow over the Tyne 
Bridge is at the rate of one vehicle every two 
seconds. So far the Newcastle authorities have 


had permission to proceed with the construction 


of a quarter of a mile of new road. 

One might at first think, unless one had 
motored through it, that the problems of 
Worcester could not compare with those of such 
industrial cities as the two I have mentioned, but 
this is not so. In one short stretch of road only 
17 feet wide, which is Worcester’s shopping 
centre, five A-class roads converge—A 38 from 
Gloucester and Bristol, A 38 from Birmingham, 
A44 from Oxford and London, A422 from 
Stratford-on-Avon and A449 from Kidder- 
minster and the north. As a result a city that 


AND THE NEWARK ROAD, A 46. Five main roads converge in the middle of Leicester 


many people associate with its river and spires 
can produce worse traffic blocks than London; 
and there are occasions when it would not be 
incorrect to describe the city centre as an 
indolent whirlpool. A detailed survey was 
carried out of the traffic using the existing 
north-south routes, including the place of origin 
and the destination of each vehicle, and this 
proved that a by-pass would relieve Worcester 
of more than 4,000 vehicles per day. 

The present half-hearted and piecemeal 
manner in which the road problem is being 
tackled will surely be blamed by future genera- 
tions for the stagnation of our road system. One 
of the proposed new motorways, the Ross Spur, 
will run off the existing A 38 to the south of 
Worcester, but one of its first effects will be to 
tempt additional traffic on to A 38 and so into 
Worcester. Representations have been made 
that the building of a Worcester by-pass is an 
urgent problem which must be solved, but the 
only grain of comfort is the hope that authority 
can be given for a start next year or in 1960. 


Traffic-light Experiment 


The first of a new series of experiments with 
the omission of the red/amber indication from 
the “‘go’”’ sequence in traffic lights was started in 
Leicester on December 29 in an effort to stop 
the present habit of many motorists who have 
been held up at the lights, or who approach as 
the red/amber appears, of entering the inter- 
section before the green signal appears. Although 
the red/amber, which follows red in the sequence, 
is being omitted, the amber-alone signal which 
follows green in the “‘stop’’ sequence is being 
retained. It will still be possible, therefore, for 
anyone who feels disposed to evade the purpose 
of the change, to watch the lights on the street 
at right angles to his own and anticipate the 
proper signal. 

The announcement of this’ experiment 
stresses that, despite the green light, motorists 
must give way to pedestrians who are still on a 
crossing when the green signal is given. Safety 
at busy crossings would be even better served if 
there were separate co-ordinated signals that 
both motorists and pedestrians were compelled 
to obey. At the moment there is considerable 
confusion in the minds of drivers and pedes- 
trians, and this will continue as long as both 
parties are expected to read each other’s 
minds. It would have been helpful if the experi- 
ment had been extended to using the flashing 
amber as a warning at those hours when cross 
traffic is at its lightest. A great deal of valuable 
time is wasted through traffic being held up by 
traffic lights at a deserted crossing. 
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MUSIC, MEISSEN AND FIRE-ARMS | 
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USICAL manuscripts are ~~ 
M no doubt outside the ex- | 

perience of the majority 
of those who read this page—as_ | 
indeed they are of mine—so I 
dare say many will be as surprised 
as I was to see an illustration from 
a sketch-book of Beethoven (Fig. 
1) and to learn that, with three 
others, it was sold at Sotheby’s 
last month for £3,700. lite 
is only fair to add that the 
auctioneers were scarcely less 
astonished, as they were by the 
price of £580 obtained in the same 
sale for an autograph MS of 
‘Weber’s opera Oberon. The Beet- 
thoven leaves contained sketches 
for the last movement of the 
Hammerklavier Sonata (B flat 
Major, Opus 106) of the years 
1817-18. Single leaves from the 
many sketch-books appear from 
time to time at auction, but it 
is exceptional to find as many as 
four. Another Weber autograph 
score changed hands at £420, 
while an album containing music 
written by Haydn made £340, 
and a single leaf from another 
Beethoven sketch-book £480. 

I turn from these wonders to , 
others whose appeal is to the eye, , 
not to the ear, in the first place to 
a whole lot of porcelain which came 
up at Christie’s. Among it were 
the two very small tureens and 
covers in the form of a cherry and 
a lemon seen in Fig. 2—endearing 
objects, once parts of a Meissen 
porcelain centre-piece. Two others 
no less engaging, one a plum, the 
other a pomegranate, all dating from about 
1750, preceded them. The centre-piece itself 
was sold separately. This last was an agreeable 
and colourful fantasy, with a pierced oval 
basket-shaped top modelled with turquoise 
foliage, the stem modelled with flower sprays in 
various colours, and the base surrounded by four 
figures of children. This would be used for fruit 
and for that reason I doubt the description of 
the little receptacles of the illustration as 
tureens; I think they would have been used for 
sweets. Anyway the point is of no consequence; 
they are enchanting bits of nonsense and made 
the following prices, thus showing that there 
are no logical rules applicable to auction sales. 
The centre-piece sold for 105 gns., the little 


2.—CONTRASTING PRICES FOR MEISSEN PORCELAIN. Both little covered bowls were once part 
of a Meissen centre-piece. The cherry bowl, 3 ins. wide, 210 gns; the bowl in the shape of a lemon, 4 ins. 
wide, 115 gns. 


By FRANK DAVIS 


Hammerklavier Sonata. 


plum-shaped tureen and the pomegranate 
together for 36 gns., the lemon of Fig. 2 for 
115 gns., and the cherry for 210 gns. 

Some people, I am told, come into a gallery 
and expect the owner to sell them something 
he has bought at auction for, say, £50, for 
5 or 10 per cent. profit. But the buyer may very 
likely have been willing to pay £500, not £50 
at auction for that particular piece, and I fail 
to see why he should be told he is behaving 
outrageously when he points out that the would- 
be purchaser should have attended the auction 
himself, where he would have been run up to 
£500. One thing is certain: when a private 
individual is lucky enough to acquire some- 
thing for £10 which he values at £100, he does 


1.—A LEAF FROM A BEETHOVEN SKETCH-BOOK. It contains notes for the last movement of the 
Together with three other sheets, £3,700 


not go hat in hand to the auctioneer begging 

him to accept an additional £90. Here then are 
four little Meissen vessels—two of them sell 

in the open market, no holds barred, for 36, one 

for 115 and the fourth for 210 gns. I have no 

photograph of the first two, and it is possible 
they were faulty, but exactly how does one now 
value the two illustrated? I’m quite sure that 
were I the owner of the lemon, I should easily 

convince myself that it was well worth the 
210 gns. paid for the cherry, and who is to 

argue against me? 

From the suburbs of Dresden to those of | 
Paris is no great distance ceramically, though 
it was a long time before the French chemists 
were able to follow Meissen in the manufacture 

of true, that is hard-paste, porce- 
lain, which is one reason why 
the early productions of Vincen- 
nes, and later of Sévres after the ~ 
transference from Vincennes in 
1756, are so often of surpassing — 
beauty, for soft-paste, though 
less efficient for practical purposes, 
and very fragile, must be fired at 
comparatively low temperatures: 
hence a wide range of colour and 
a very attractive waxy glaze. 
Apart from questions of rarity, it 
is no wonder that  soft-paste 
pieces command a higher market 
value than the factory’s brilliant 
productions in hard-paste, a deve- 
lopment which had to wait until 
the discovery in 1768 of suitable 
deposits of kaolin (china clay) on 
the soil of France. 

The three pieces of Fig. 3 
are outstanding examples of fine 
craftsmanship and consummate 
taste, and, though they were quite 
familiar examples from the 1750s 
—by which I mean numerous 

. others of similar patterns are to be 
seen in any fine  collection— 
they were bought for high prices. 
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FRENCH PORCELAIN OF THE 1750s. 
Vincennes two-handled cup, cover and stand, the stand 74 ins. in diameter, 115 
(Middle) Vincennes coffee cup and saucer, the saucer 5? ins. diameter, 220 gns. 


\ 


(Lefi) A 
gms. 


(Right) Sévres 


two-handled cup, cover and stand, the stand 7} ins. diameter, 140 gns. 


Dealing with them in some detail from left 
to right, first comes a Vincennes two-handled 
cup, cover and stand, the cover with a flower- 
spray finial, all three painted in colours with 
birds—and what admirable spacing against 
the white! The ground, apart from that, is of the 
deep blue which the French call gvos blew and 
which seems to vibrate as the light falls upon 
it; over it and spreading out over the white are a 
trellis pattern and flower sprays in gilt. This 
was the cheapest of the three at 115 guineas. 
The little coffee cup and saucer next to it, 
painted with putti gathering grapes and apples 
in a delicate light blue and jonquil yellow bor- 
ders—the painter Vieillard, the year 1753—made 
‘220 gns. The third piece, also painted in blue 
with putti among clouds on a canary yellow 
ground gilded with flower sprays and trellis 
pattern, fetched 140 gns. 

I was surprised to discover at a Sotheby sale 
that a blunderbuss, which I had always regarded 
as very low in the social scale among fire-arms 
—a mere useful, work-a-day, plain-Jane sort 
of weapon—could sometimes be groomed into 
stardom. In Fig. 4 is seen the one I have in 
mind, its lock and barrel signed by E. North, 
London, and finely chiselled with floral scrolls 
and strapwork; the mounts are remarkable, of 
silver, London, 1755, by Jeremiah Ashley, and 
chased and engraved with trophies of arms in 
silver wire. The weapon was evidently specially 
made to an individual order, as the owner’s 
cypher, the initials S.B., are in front of the 
trigger-guard and on the escutcheon are the 
arms of Blackwall. This was sold-for £260, 
while the flint-lock holster pistol of Fig. 5 
(signed on lock and barrel by H. Barne) went 
to the Glasgow Museum for £120. The name of 
Harman Barne, gun-maker to Charles II (though 
he died the year after the Restoration) became 
known to many besides specialists in the history 
of fire-arms, thanks to a recent article in The 
Times. He came to England from Germany and 
served during the Civil War as gun-maker to 
Prince Rupert. He was admitted to the Gun- 
makers Company in 1657. This pistol bears no 
proof marks and can therefore be dated earlier. 
The lock plate is engraved with a hunting 
scene, the side plate of steel is pierced and 
engraved with monsters and foliage and the butt 
cap of silver is pierced and engraved with con- 
ventional floral designs in the manner of mid- 
17th-century watch-cases. 

Half an hour before these two interesting 
pieces came up, a pair of bronze signal cannons, 
the barrels cast with dolphins and with friezes 
of foliage, with a heraldic shield at the breech, 
the date 1659 and the maker’s name, C. 
Ouderogg, of Rotterdam, very properly returned 
to Holland; the price was £400. 

Back to porcelain at a December Christie 
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sale when, among a great many miniatures, gold 
and enamel boxes and similar small luxurious | 
objects (not to mention a diamond insignia of 
the Order of the Garter), there appeared some 
25 porcelain snuff-boxes, most of them gold 
mounted, from various 18th-century European 
factories. The majority were from Meissen; of 
them the rectangular gold-mounted box in 
Fig. 6 is a fine example, painted with the usual 
charming nonsense of Venus and Cupids, etc. 
Someone bid up to 600 gns. for this, and its 
neighbour, the little oval box from the Nym- 
phenburg factory, changed hands at 300 gns. 
The painting on this seemed to me livelier 
than that of the Meissen box—on the lid Venus 
and Cupid, the latter holding a trident, riding on 
a shell pulled by two dolphins, round the sides 
Leda and the Swan and Adonis and Pan and a 
nymph, and on the inside of the lid Diana and a 
Satyr. But the whole series was extremely 
interesting, ranging as it did from a whimsical 
box in white porcelain from St. Cloud in the 
torm of a pug dog (90 gns.) and a Meissen box 
modelled as a white basket, gold mounted and 
with the inside of the lid painted in colours with 
figures among ruins (180 gns.) to the more 
normal types of the illustration. Average price 
worked out at about 250 gns. It was one of 


those agreeable sales in which everything from 
miniatures to porcelain was jewel-like—little 
enamel and gold boxes, for example, from 18th- 
century Paris at all prices up to 500 gns. and a 
multitude of small things labelled objects of vertu. 


4.—BLUNDERBUSS WITH SILVER MOUNTS, 1755. The lock and barrel are by E. North, 


London, and the silver by Jeremiah Ashley. £260 


5.—FLINT-LOCK HOLSTER PISTOL. Signed on lock and 


barrel by Harman Barne, 


gun-maker to Charles II. £120 
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6.—18th-CENTURY PORCELAIN 


AND GOLD-MOUNTED SNUFF-BOXES. A Meissen 


box of about 1750, 34 ins. wide, 600 gns. (Right) A Nymphenburg box of about 1760, 3 ins. 
wide, 300 gns. 
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OST private houses put up 
M to-day are built by pro- 
fessional people of com- 
paratively moderate means, often 
by young architects building for 
themselves, and so are very 
modest in size. There are few 
tasks harder for architects than 
that of making such a house inter- 
resting and original; understand- 
ably they try to avoid putting up 
the conventional _ professional 
builders’ brick box, but in their 
efforts to make their little houses 
in some way original or interesting 
one often gets the feeling that 
they are desperately straining to 
make mountains out of mole-hills. 
The house built for Lady 
Hamilton by her son-in-law, 
William Crabtree—Scot’s Acre, 
Tadworth, Surrey—is rather larger 
than the normal modern house, 
and so has no need to shout in 
order to make itself heard. It is in 
fact basically little more than a 
simple long brick box, but its 
length preserves it from triteness, 
and it avoids monotony by means 
of the sun balcony at one end of 
the south front, and the staircase 
exposed through glass in the 
middle of the north front. From 
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MOVING INTO THE KITCHEN GARDEN 


By MARK GIROUARD 
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SCOT’S ACRE, TADWORTH, SURREY, FROM THE SOUTH. 'Tke roof is covered with dark- brow 
pantiles, the first floor with grey-brown cedar shingles 


the broad lawn to the south the predominant 
impression is one of the good sense of the whole 
design, and the restfulness of its long low hori- 
zontal lines, combined with the great charm of 
its colouring: dark-brown pantiles on the roof 
and mottled grey-brown cedar shingles covering 
the first floor. 

The house is fortunate in its setting, which 
is well supplied with lawns and fine trees. The 
reason for this is that, as is often the case 
nowadays, the house is built in a section of the 


garden of a bigger house: in this case the house 


in which Lady Hamilton formerly lived. This 
had become too big for her, so she sold the old 
house and one half of the garden and built for 
herself in the remainder; the new house was 


carefully sited to fit with the existing hedges and 


trees. The portion of land which she retained 
used to be the old kitchen garden and orchard; 


a survival of the latter are the apple trees which 


now form a pleasant feature of the lawn to the 
south of the house. 

Lady Hamilton is an enthusiastic gardener 
and her house is designed with that fact in mind. 
The ground-floor walls are plentifully supplied 
with wiring and trellis-work for creeper, and 
boxes for plants; the balcony also has boxes 


all along its parapet walls, and should ultimately © 


become a mass of flowers and foliage. Below 
the: balcony a big flower-room full of pots of 
magnificent blossoms forms an attractive 
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odern equivalent of the Victorian conservatory. 
‘In building the house Lady Hamilton knew exactly 
jwhat she required. She wanted the windows in the 
living-room as large and uninterrupted as possible; she 
did not want any fake period detail. On the other hand, 
she had no desire for the modern open plan, and she wanted 
the new rooms to be suitable settings for her 18th-century 
| furniture and the fine, mainly Impressionist, paintings 
| collected by her husband, the late Sir Frederick Hamilton. 
In accordance with her wishes the architect planned 
|'the library, living-room and dining-room as quite 
| separate rooms. At the same time, by the use of glazed 
screens instead of solid partitions in the living-room, 
| several through views are gained which give the room 
| something of the variety of an open plan. There is such 
a view into the flower-room at the west end of the living- 
‘room, and at the other end an attractive vista into the 
staircase hall. These views add considerably to the inter- 
est and lightness of the room. But undoubtedly its most 
|striking feature is the immense window, sixteen feet 
long, that fills over half the south wall. Huge windows 
can, however, be overdone in modern architecture; and 
to gain contrast in the lighting of the room, the last ten 
|feet or so of the wall are left solid. In summer the 
windows in this and the dining-room can be shaded by 


_ gay striped awnings. 
To the right of the fireplace hangs Renoir’s Paysage 
a Berneval, ae at the east end of the room is a large 


ee ener watercolour of Scarborough. THE DINING-ROOM. One very large window lights furniture and pictures of the 
18th and 19th centuries 


In the dining-room (which is lit by another exceedingly 
large window) are a fine early Corot and a landscape of 
1862 by Jongkind. There is .18th- and early-19th- 
century furniture in both dining and drawing-room, and 
in the latter are fine Chinese jade and porcelain. To allthis 
the unobtrusive modernity of the rooms provides a very 
adequate foil, and makes it clear that such furnishings do 
not necessarily need a neo-Georgian chimney-piece and 
traditional sash-windows to set them off. 

The staircase is a good clean piece of design, with a 
crisp contrast between the dark brown of the stair treads 
and hand-rails and the white of the steps and balusters; 
on the south side the landing and stair balusters are 
neatly run together to form a continuous screen. The 
colour contrast is continued on the first-floor landing, 
where the outsides of the bedroom doors are again dark 
brown as opposed to the white of the walls. 

The plan of the house is a variation of one often 
found in these days. The kitchen, living-rooms and bed- 
rooms are all strung along the south front to get the sun; 
the staircase and rooms which can better do without sun 
are on the north. But Scot’s Acre is wider than the 
normal house of this plan, and more can be fitted on to 
the north side than is usual: besides the staircase there 
are on the first floor two bathrooms and two dressing- 
rooms, and on the ground floor a small library, a cloak- 
room another bathroom and a maid’s room (the latter 
with a window to the east). 

Both heating and hot water are provided by an anth- 
racite automatic boiler. The contract price of the house 
was £10,600. 


THE STAIRCASE, COLOURED WHITE AND DARK BROWN. (Right) THE LIVING-ROOM. Glass screens at either end provide 
through views into the hall and flower-room 
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mid-winter flowering with the President's 

Putter at Rye. Iam conscious of having 
made some time-honoured remarks on this 
subject in past years, such as that the Oxford 
and Cambridge Golfing Society gives hostages 
to fortune by holding its tournament at this 
inclement season and that, crossing my fingers 
and touching wood, we have held it, barring “the 
war years, ever since 1920, and the snow has 
never stopped us yet. There has been “many an 
all but;’”’ twice the start has had to be postponed 
for a day by snow, and, indeed, I feel that it is 
due to the administrative powers of our 
honorary secretary, Gerald Micklem, rather than 
to Providence that we have been able to get 
through with it at all. Finally, I must again 
grow lyrical for a moment over the glow of. the 
billiard-room fire at the Dormy House and the 
creature comforts that await us there when the 
day’s work is over. I now live in that Dormy 
House myself, but the magical quality of the 
noble fire and of the room peopled by old friends 
remains for me as potent as ever. 

It is sometimes asked why we hold the 
tournament in January and, apart from these 
wintry charms, which are far from despicable, 
there is one compelling reason; the golfing 
calendar is now full to bursting, and at no other 
time of year could we hope to get so repre- 
sentative an entry of our members, or anything 
approaching it. We have before now reached 
the century, and this year we have 87, which is 
fully enough. If it were not for the blessed 
circumstance that the course makes a figure-of- 
eight, with two starting places and the clubhouse, 
the first and the tenth tees, we could never hope 
to get round even by beginning, as one almost 
venerable ex-captain of Oxford has to do, at 
8.30 a.m. 


Quantity Rather Than Quality 


Looking at the draw sheet it seems to me 
that this year the entry is conspicuous for 
quantity rather than quality. This may be 
because its nature has changed perceptibly in 
the last few years and that undergraduates, or 
those who were lately undergraduates, are 
now so numerous. This is the best thing in the 
world, but to some of the more conservative of 
us it seems that the golfing quality of the elder 
generation is not what it was. And it is sadly 
missed. I dare say this is only the effect of 
being myself so very old, but I do think that 
our two middle-aged champions, A. A. Duncan 


r | \HIS week golf has burst into its brief 
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THE PUTTER SEASON | 


A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


and G. H. Micklem, want some more reinforce- 
ments against insurgent youth, such as they 
would once have had. Time marches on, and 
Leonard Crawley and John Beck, fine players 
though they still are, are not untouched by it. 
There used, unless I am much mistaken, to be 
more good players in their thirties and forties 
than there are now, and I confess that, warmly 
and genuinely as I welcome youth, I have a 
liking for seeing it kept in its place as it was last 
ear. 

Zs One really sad gap there is in the ranks of 
youth this time, in the person of Alec Shepper- 
son, who won by such consistently brilliant golf 
two years ago and seems likely to be the only 
member of the Society to play in the Walker 
Cup at Muirfield. No doubt he is saving up his 
holidays against that match and its pre- 
liminary tests, and is devoting his time to 
scintilla juris, base fees and others of law’s little 
jokes. Last year he vanished early on that 
really appalling day of tempest, which half- 
drowned everybody and made waterproofs a 
laughing-stock, but I think he would have taken 
a great deal of beating this time. 


The Luck of the Draw 


And now let me turn to the draw sheet a little 
more in detail, though I always have the feeling 
that, if in this tournament A is set to meet B, 
he is much more likely to play C or D or even X. 
This is owing to a beneficent rule, which I am 
too stupid or too lazy to grasp: it lays down that 
“any vacancies caused by scratchings in the 
2nd round will be filled by players from the 
1st round starting from the top of the draw.”’ 
In Shepperson’s absence, and, despite the 
alarming ranks of the young, I take leave to 
think the most formidable players are the 
holder, A. A. Duncan, and G. H. Micklem. 
One has won twice and the other once and, 
humanly speaking, Micklem would have won 
more often had he not been so busy with the 
secretarial duties, which he performs so uniquely 
well, and is, alas, about to give up. Duncan, 
who played so superbly last year by all 
accounts (I was ill and could not see him), is in 
the top half and Micklem in the bottom, and 
that is a good division. The holder begins by 
encountering G. O. Allen; a battle of captains 
in different games. No doubt the news that 
Allen had won would be wonderfully encourag- 
ing to England engaged in a test match, but 
on the whole I doubt, with all possible respect, 
if they will get it. Micklem meets a cheerful 
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golfer in T. R. Parry, and this should not ' 
an insurmountable obstacle. - 


Many Past Winners 


In the lower half there is almost a surfd 
of past winners—Leonard Crawley (four time} 
D. H. R. Martin (twice) and J. B. Beck. Int} 
top half are J. O. H. Greenly and Gordi 
Huddy, who may be called the leader of th 
youthful brigade. Whether he is quite as go 
now as when he was at Cambridge and wi 
the Putter in 1954 and 1955, I am not ail 
The golf is all there, I suspect, but work w) 
come breaking in. Still, he is always sure to }} 
dangerous. I wish we had the ‘winner |} 
1956, the holder’s younger brother, Geor}} 
Duncan, but I suppose he is a victim of to} 
He has got the most beautiful shots; I nev 
shall forget one or two of them that I saw | 
particular, when he reached the final of th) 
Worplesdon Foursomes with Mrs. van Oss. I 
the same half is R. T. Gardiner-Hill, who playe) 
so well in the final last year against an absolute!} 
ruthless Duncan. Always a very good play 
near the hole, he has lately ironed out sonj 
little kinks in his swing; I think he owed a goc} 
deal in that respect to poor Philip Scrutton, wk 
knew as much about the golf swing as most oth«| 
people. At any rate, his driving in that fin: 
was, as I heard from my sick-bed, the admiré 
tion of all-beholders. In the same part of th 
draw is Littlewood, the Oxford captain, an! 
there is a good clash between two who wer 
Oxford captains not so long ago, John Kitchii 
and O. R. S. Bull. I almost wish a Cambridg 
ex-captain, Dexter, could be at Rye instead c 
in Australia. He is good fun to see, 

However, if I go on like this I ane 
never stop and, as I pointed out, I may b 
“prophesyin’ away like a red-faced Nixon 
about matches that will never be played owin 
to the rule about scratchings. For that matte 
it may have snowed, but I am firm in the faith 
Think of no snow in eight-and-thirty Januaries 
I find it hard to believe that it is so long sinc 
the little Puffing Billy of a train, then plyin 
between Rye and Camber, decanted those of u 
about to take part in the first Putter at the noy 
decayed shed called a station. I also find ; 
hard to believe that one C. J. H. Tolley, in th 
final of 1921, was then an undergraduate. Sc 
perhaps, I am getting my ages wrong and th 
young gentlemen even of those distant time 
were pretty good. We must not be to 
frightened of their admirable successors. 


THE NEIGHBOUR AND THE SMELL OF SILAGE 


have snow,’ Yes; but what a corre- 

spondent dreads when the wind shifts 
to north is the all pervading smell that reaches 
him from the silos of his neighbour, who is also 
his tenant. He knows that “Give and take” is 
the rule: we are to tolerate, to a reasonable 
degree, the lawful activities of others; that is 
payment for their toleration of us. This 
infliction, though, overflows the measure, and 
farmers have told him that noxious fumes are 
not at all a necessary incident to the maturing 
of silage. 

“For years,’ he writes, ‘I have wondered 
whether the nauseating smell of silage is a 
nuisance. Here we dread a north wind in winter 
not because it is cold, but because it brings the 
smell of our tenant farmer’s silage pits. This 
year he has made two new silos only 50 yards 
from a house for which we recently obtained an 
improvement grant, and which we are now try- 
ing to let. The silage smell has so far baffled 
our efforts.”’ 

Well, the escape of stench from one man’s 
land is a nuisance when it is a wholly unreason- 
able interference with the personal comfort of 
the man whose land the stench enters, or when 
the escape detracts substantially from the value 
of his property. And a court may in its 
discretion make an order, an injunction to 


<7 NHE north wind doth blow; and we shall 


By W. J. WESTON 


restrain the nuisance; in this instance, it might 


. direct that the new silos be moved farther from 


the renovated house. . For the nuisance that 
makes property depreciate is more readily 
restrained than the nuisance that affects 
personal comfort. As for the old silo, the years 
of acquiescence would probably make the court 
reluctant to make an order concerning it. The 
difficulties of getting an injunction are not 
insuperable. They are serious, though, and the 
wiser course is usually to put up with the 
annoyance. 

He that seeks the injunction has this irk- 
some task: he must convince the court that 
what he complains of, though lawful and even 
laudable, ought to be stopped. Till proved 
otherwise the assumption will be that a man 
acts sensibly, that he will, when doing what 
helps him to a livelihood, have consideration for 
his own comfort and convenience, even though 
he has no great thought for the comfort and 
convenience of others. If the matter here 
should, unluckily, come to litigation, our reader 
would have a distasteful experience; the 
industrious counsel for the farmer would have 
many irritating suggestions to make. 

Is he not, because of a trifling discomfort 
now and then, seeking to impede a man in the 
earning of a livelihood? Is he not asking the 
court to have a tender regard for his highly 


sensitive nose? The north wind is the leas 
frequent of all the winds that blow; isn’t ; 
unreasonable to complain of an inconvenienc 
so transient? Would others think the sme 
repulsive: Milton, you know, tells us that “‘On 
who long in populous city pent, Where house 
thick and sewers annoy the air,’’ conceive 
delight from “The smell of grain, or tedde 
grass, or kine, Or dairy.’’ Why not from silag 
too? Wouldn’t a more-robust member of th 
community be unperturbed by so slight an 
intermittent a discomfort? 

Much will be said of the encouragemer 
that the Ministry of Agriculture gives to farme1 
in respect of silos, that the district advisor 
officer is at their service, that there is a Sil 
Subsidy Scheme under which grants are mad 
for the building and improvement of silos, an 
so on. The judge will be able to separate th 
counsel’s poppycock from what must be take 
seriously. The jury may not be able to do sc 
they will say that no nuisance is here; and th 
sufferer will leave the court, a man with 
grievance. And has all this helped the reade 
with his problem? Little, indeed. There hz 
only been an iteration of what he alread 
knows—the hazards of an action for nuisance: 
and the fact that for mitigation of the evil k 
had best base his hopes upon the efforts of tt 
district advisory officer. 


A PLAGUE OF 
| MOLES 


A\ITR,—-I have an orchard of about 
p) half an acre, the grass of which is 
ppt mown. A few moles often 
fj (rive, and I used to gas them with the 
haust of a small garden tractor. 
Fenty I have found some mole 
‘{ses, which are much less trouble. 
his autumn I used 250 of them, and 
moles still come. 

It would be interesting to know 
any of your readers have had a 
jlar influx, or can account for 
it-—Ceci. E. Banspury (Major), 
hurvch End Cottage, Great Hormead, 
leary Buntingford, Hertfordshire. 


WEATHERVANE IN THE FORM OF THE 
HAMPSHIRE HOG ON THE BUILDINGS 
OF THE HAMPSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL 


IN WINCHESTER 
See letter: The Hampshire Hog 


WHAT HAS HAPPENED 
TO CRACKLING? 


Sir,—Can any of your readers tell me 
what has happened to the crackling of 
modern pork? No longer after cooking 
is it brisk, short and edible, but it 
remains just like a piece of soft leather. 

My wife has been advised to treat 
it with such things as salt, olive oil or 
lemon juice before cooking, but it still 
remains the same. Is it something to 
do with modern pig feeding or the 
brand of pig now in production for 
meat, or is it that joints with less fat 
are required to-day by most house- 
wives? — ReGiInaLtD H._ LITTLE, 
Ringwood, Hampshire. 

(We do not agree that modern 
pork lacks crackling that is brisk, 
short and edible. Probably the 
characteristic is brought out more, or 
suppressed, in the cooking rather than 
in the breeding or feeding of the pig. 
It is true that the modern pig tends 
to be longer and leaner than the pig of 
25 years ago, but we think that it 
still has back fat to make good crack- 
ling. —Ep.] 


_WHY TIDY UP THE 
CHURCHYARD ? 


SiR, —Y our correspondent from Church 
Hanborough (December 25, 1958) 
advocates that churchyards should be 
allowed to run wild, but I would 
hazard a guess that his own lawn is 
kept closely mown. It seems a shock- 
ing thing to me that the last resting 
place of those who have left us should 


be untended, when our own gardens | 


are the pride of our lives. 

Once, when travelling in the 
Highlands, I came across the burial 
lace of some Highland clan. It was 
ike a rough untended field. 

As a small boy I read in one of 
Scott’s novels of Old Mortality, who 
went about with hammer and chisel 
‘enewing the worn-out inscriptions on 
-ountry-side tombstones. j 
J am in my 87th year, but still 
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CORRESPOND 


keep in order three churchyards, mow- 
ing each some six times a year, not 
only as a tribute to those who have 
gone before, but also perhaps as a 
challenge to old Father Time. In 
doing this I pay special attention to 
those graves which appear to be for- 
gotten.—SENEX, Nottinghamshire. 


THE HAMPSHIRE HOG 


S1r,—I enclose a photograph showing 
the weathervane of the now almost 
completed Hampshire County Council 
offices in Winchester. The weather- 
vane depicts the legendary Hamp- 
shire hog. Can you ot any of your 
readers tell me the origin of the name? 
—R. A. SmitH, 6, Harrington Road, 
Leytonstone, London, 
iBall 

[The use of Hamp- 
shire hog as a term for a 
Hampshire man is of 
ancient origin and is 
believed to derive partly 
from the alliterative effect 
and partly from a refer- 
ence to the successful 
farming of pigs in the 
county. There is a refer- 
ence to it in Michael 
Drayton’s Poly-Olbion 
(1622). Grose the anti- 
quarian, writing in 1790, 
described Hampshire hog 
as “a jocular appellation 
of a Hampshire man.’’— 
Ep.] 


PARTNERS FOR 
21 YEARS 


Si1r,—I enclose a photo- 
graph of Mr. John Bone 
and his donkey, Toby. 
They are very familiar 
figures to us here in Cley, 
Norfolk, and also to 
visitors from afar. 

Mr. Bone is, without 
doubt, the most photo- 
graphed man in Norfolk, 
alongside the photogenic 
Toby, of course. Mr. Bone is 72 years 
of age and the donkey 27, and for 21 
of these years they have been partners. 
The two-wheeled cart was made by 
Mr. Bone many years ago, but it still 
rumbles around the village streets 
quite merrily. 

During the first World War Mr. 
Bone lost a leg, and since then he has 
travelled around with a wooden one, 
selling fruit, vegetables and flowers to 
the villagers. His hobby is bell-ringing 
at Wiveton Parish Church, but he says 
he will give it up when a younger 
person comes along, as he is thinking 
of retiring. It will be a sad day for 
us all when his cheerful voice and 
smile are no longer with us. It will 
be another link with the past gone, 


MR. JOHN BONE, OF CLEY, NORFOLK, AND HIS DONKEY, 


7 


TOBY, WHO HAS PULLED HIS CART FOR 21 YEARS 


See letter: Partners for 21 Years 


and another part of the countryside 
missing. But we hope that it will not 
happen for a long time yet.—LESLIE 
ALLAN, Hambledon, Cley, Holt, Nor- 
folk. 


RIVALRY OF FAMOUS 
NATURALISTS 


Str,—I read with interest the article 
on Sir Joseph Banks (December 18, 
1958) and should like to take this 
opportunity of showing another side of 
his character. 

When Sir Joseph returned from 
Captain Cook’s voyage he settled in 
Soho Square with his herbarium and 
library, which he made available to all 
students of natural history. Only a 
little distance away, in Leicester 
Square, lived Sir Ashton Lever, of 
Alkrington, Middleton, near Man- 
chester, a most celebrated collector of 
“natural curiosities,’’ whose collection, 
then housed in Leicester House, was 
nationally famous. 

In 1781 Sir Ashton Lever’s col- 
lection had been supplemented by 
many exhibits brought back from 
Tahiti by Captain Cook. The fact that 
Sir Ashton had acquired these curiosi- 
ties and with them had possibly 
eclipsed Sir Joseph Banks’s collect n 
did not please the latter at all, and, 
when a few years later Sir Ashton had 
to dispose of his collection for financial 
reasons, Sir Joseph was able to show 
his dislike of Sir Ashton. 


18th-CENTURY MILESTONES NEAR HEREFORD (left) AND 


AT HENLEY-IN-ARDEN, WARWICKSHIRE 
See letter: Old Milestones 


On deciding to dispose of his 
collection, Sir Ashton Lever offered it 
to the British Museum at much less 
than the valuation of £53,000. The 
matter was passed among the minis- 
terial heads of government, who finally 
referred it to Sir Joseph Banks for his 
opinion. 

According to William Farrington, 
Sir Joseph “disapproved purchasing 
it. Parkinson says Sir Joseph 
hated Sir Ashton Lever and therefore 
hates the collection.’’ Sir Ashton’s 
generous offer was rejected. 

~The outcome of this prejudice was 
that the collection became a prize in a 
lottery, no buyer being able to afford 
the whole collection. Within twenty 
years of the lottery’s taking place, in 
March, 1786, the collection ceased to 
exist. 

In 1806 an auction took place 
to dispose of the whole of the collec- 
tion, which took 65 days. So ended 
what had been described as the First 
Collection in the Universe.—W. J. 
SmitTH, 30, Penvhyn Avenue, Alkring- 
ton, Middleton, Lancashire. 


OLD MILESTONES 
Sir,—As your correspondent, N. M. 
Woodall, surmised (December 4, 1958), 
there are older milestones than the 
Cambridge one of 1728 which was 
illustrated. 

My first photograph shows an- 
other claimant, the White Stone, 
which has given its name to a hamlet 
near Hereford. It is dated 1700, and 
the same side also bears the inscrip- 
tion: ‘‘This is the road to Hereford.” 
Other sides show the roads to Wor- 
cester, Leominster and Ledbury. The 
stone was long thought to be the base 
of an old cress, but, when it was re- 
erectcd in 1944, it was found to have 
been made as a milestone by T.D. in 
1700. 

Another fairly early dated mile- 
stone, shown in my second photo- 
graph, is built into a house in Henley- 
in-Arden, Warwickshire; perhaps it 
marked the building of a turnpike 
road.—M. W., Hereford. 


SWAMP CYPRESS ON DRY 
LAND 

Sir,—With J. D. U. Ward’s article 

Changing Fashions in Trees (November 

20, 1958) there is pictured a specimen 

of Taxodium distichum growing in a 

lily pond. 

I wonder how generally it is 
known that this swamp cypress, 
called bald cypress in the U.S.A., does 
very well on dry ground. It does not 
then, of course, develop its character- 
istic “‘knees,”’ 

Moreover, though it is native to the 
South Atlantic and Gulf coastal plains, 


18th-CENTURY MONUMENT BY THOMAS 
CARTER THE ELDER AT CELBRIDGE, CO. 


KILDARE 


See letter: Key to Monument Sculptor 


it is growing well (and in dry soil) in 
the Chicago area and even farther 
north into Wisconsin. The Morton 
Arboretum at Lisle, Illinois, speaks 
highly of it, and my own two young 
trees, now approaching six feet, have 
safely endured, without protection, 
several sub-zero Wisconsin winters, 
They are, in fact, growing in perhaps 
the driest part of the garden.—C. P. 


Hotway, Route 1, Evansville, Wis- 
consin. 
PLANTING TREES FOR 


POSTERITY 

Sir,—In A Countryman’s Notes (Nov- 
ember 27, 1958) I read: ““Few people 
in days gone by really planted trees 
for the benefit of posterity.” ‘My 
great-grandfather, Henry Potts, in 
1817-18 when he was in his thirties, 
planted 194 acres at Llanferres, 
Denbighshire, on a ridge of limestone 
rock, with 528,240 forest trees and 
Scotch firs, of which one quarter were 
transplanted ash and oak, with beech, 
sycamore and elms. 

In his application to the Royal 
Society of Arts for a premium he 
stated: “I continue my efforts for the 
improvement of my property and the 
face of the country by covering the 
unproductive land with timber.”’ 
I think this shows that one planter at 
least planted for posterity, and no 
doubt there were plenty of others. 
These trees came from Hawick in 
Roxburghshire, and were ‘‘forwarded 
to the vessel at Sarkfoot in the Solway 
Firth so as to be shipped to Flint.” 

They went the way of most of our 
woods, to pay the State’s exorbitant 
death duties. The wood is now re- 
planted by the Forestry Commission, 
I am glad to see, with beech, among 


other trees.—HENrRy Ports, Stable 
House, Chorlton, Backford, near 
Chester. 
KEY TO MONUMENT 
SCULPTOR 


Srtr,—There has, at various times, 
been correspondence in Country LIFE 
on monuments by Thomas Carter the 
elder. Your readers may care to see 
a photograph of an imposing monu- 
ment in Ireland which is signed by 
him. It is in the old church, now dis- 
used, at Celbridge, Co. Kildare, and 
commemorates William Conolly and 
his wife. Conolly was Speaker of the 
House of Commons in Ireland, ten 
times sworn one of the Lord Justices 
of that country and also First Lord of 
the Treasury until his death in 1729. 
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He married a sister of the 
Ist Earl Conyngham, 
and through her he 
acquired large estates in 
Ulster. 

As can be seen, the 
monument is of consid- 
erable grandeur and im- 
portance, and it seems 
more than probable that 
there are similar monu- 
ments by Carter in Eng- 
lish churches, for we 
know that he did not by 
any means always sign 
his name on his monu- 
ments; and it is to be 
hoped that the Conolly 
monument may prove to 
be a key piece to the 
problem of discovering 
the authorship of various 
unsigned early-18th-cen- 
tury monuments which 
stand in churches scat- 
tered over this country. 
—RUPERT GUNNIS, Hun- 
gershall Lodge, Tunbridge 
Wells, Kent. 


HALFPENNY IN 
THE RIVER 


Sir,—Your correspond- 
ent, Lorna Gillespie (De- 
cember 11) is mistaken in 
stating that the bridge on 
which the train runs at 
Drogheda isa “halfpenny 
bridge,’ as this bridge 
was constructed to carry 
the railway over the River 
Boyne, and still fulfils this purpose on 
the Belfast to Dublin line. 

The custom of throwing coins into 
the River Boyne is merely a familiar 
example of a universal practice, the 
object of which is to propitiate the god 
or spirit of water, and so influence the 
growth of crops, by providing the 
necessary rain. 

When people throw coins into 
water for good luck they are often 
unaware that they are following an 
age-old custom of world-wide inci- 
dence.—J. L. BEnnEt (Capt.), Seafield, 
Helens Bay, Co. Down. 


TOYS FROM VANISHED 
NURSERIES 


Srr,—I have been a “‘snapper-up of un- 
considered trifles’’ for some years, and 
recall with a quiet satisfaction certain 
finds and acquisitions. But I have 
never had the fantastic luck which 
befell Mr. Raymond Barnett in that 
old-world shop kept by the late Miss 
Reeves of Tewkesbury, as told by Bea 
Howe in her charming article of 
December 11, 1958. 

Some ten years ago I did manage 
to retrieve a few little toys from the 
dustbin when a Victorian house of 
some 70 years’ undisturbed tenure was 
broken up. I enclose photographs of 
some of these toys——ALLAN JOBSON, 
49, St. George’s Road, Felixstowe, 
Suffolk. 


FRENCH GARDEN TOOLS 
S1r,—With regard to tools mentioned 
in your article Modern Tyvends in 
Gardening (December 4, 1958), I have 


kis 


eer CREE 


» Serre 


2% t 


never heard of a hoyau outside a 
French dictionary. Howe is a mattock 
and a hoe is a binette. 

However, the best tool in the 
world, in my opinion, is a serpouette, 
which is in general use on the Conti- 
nent but seems to be unknown in these 
islands. Consequently there is no 
English translation of it. One end of 
the head is a mattock, the other end is 
a two-pronged fork, and one can do 
practically everything _ 
with it. Serpouettes are 
made in several sizes ; the 
size required depends 
mostly on the physical 
strength of the user, but 
the heavier the better.— 
WILLIAM REDFERN, 
Shanganagh House, 
Ballybrack, Co. Dublin. 


CLOCK IN A 
DRESSER 


S1r,— Your correspond- 
ent’s reference to a 
grandfather clock incor- 
porated with shelves 
(November 20, 1958) re- 
minded me of a some- 
what similar piece of 
furniture, of which’ I 
enclose a photograph, 
at Nappa Hall, near 
Askrigg, Wensleydale, 
Yorkshire. Here the 
clock flanks one end of a 
dresser, and shares the 
same cornice, the other 
end being balanced by a 
tall, narrow cupboard. 
Unfortunately it is not 
practicable to include 


this cupboard in my 
photograph, but the 
equally integral clock 


stands out well, despite 
the black paint that en- 
velops the entire feature. 
The clock-maker’s 
name is inscribed on the 
dial, James Wilson of Askrigg—one 
of several 18th-century clock-makers 
who won for their small village wide- 
spread fame in the North of England. 
—NORTHERNER, Yorkshire. 


ST. MICHAEL ON 
DARTMOOR 


Sir,—I suggest that there are two 
Dartmoor St. Michaels worth adding 


CLOCK INCORPORATED IN A DRESSE! 
AT NAPPA _ HALL, 


to those Mounts of Michael so deli 
fully described by Geoffrey Grigs) 
in your issue of December 18, 19} 
These are the tiny 12th-centi}’ 
Church of St. Michael de Rupe, on 
summit of Brent Tor, on the westé| 
side of the Moor between a 
and Lydford;.it was built about 1] 
and is only some 40 feet long, perch} 
on its cone of rock, and a landmar 
miles. 


NEAR ASKRIGC 
YORKSHIRE iy 


See letter: Clock in a Dresser 


The other is the site of the Chapi 
of St. Michael on Brent Hill, on th 
southern side of the Moor above th 
town of South Brent; like Brent To: 
it is also a conical hill isolated fror 
the main ranges of the Moor. Th 
foundations of this chapel of 5 


. Michael in a “‘high place” can still b 


traced.—T. W. E. Rocuge, St. Helier’: 
Dorney Reach, Maidenhead, Berkshut 


VICTORIAN TOYS. Metal cut-out toys with movable limbs, probabl 
used as a shadow game. (Below) Money-boxes, in the form of a house an 
a boot, cup and ball, mug, paint box and other toys 
See letter: Toys from Vanished Nurseries 
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Copperad WALLSTRIP Type C a 
—works on the convection 
principle, sucking in air 
through the base and diffus- 
ing an even warmth at the j / i i J . 
top. Runs off any ordinary 
central heating boiler—either 
solid fuel, gas or oil. Re- 
member, when Wallstrip is 
used, up to 15% less heating 
equipment can be installed 
with consequent savings in 
the size of the boiler and 
ancillary equipment. 


Look closely—at the skirting-board. This is 
Copperad WALLSTRIP, one of the simplest 
yet most brilliant inventions of recent years. 
Brilliant because it gives you healthy, even 

warmth throughout your house and because, 


there are no ugly pipes, etc., to spoil the 
appearance of your rooms. You notice only 
the warmth. 


Up to 15°, saving on fuel costs 

Rigorous tests have revealed Copperad Wallstrip reduces 
the heat input required—cuts fuel costs by up to 15%. 
Architects and heating engineers speak enthusiastically 
about Wallstrip—its great fuel economy, snug-efficiency, 
and unobtrusiveness, 


If you are interested in the reasons for this dramatic 
saving in heating equipment and in fuel cost, ask also for 
technical publication number W114 when returning the 
slip below. 


Warmth from nowhere—EVERYWHERE! 


being built on to the wall like a skirting-board, 


THE WALLSTRIP WAY 


How DO these people heat their house 
so effectively that they could 


even go about in bathing 


costumes in midwinter ? 


Copperad 


| TO COPPERAD LTD., DEPT. (CL3) COLNBROOK, BUCKS. | 
Please send me publication W102A and names of accredited | 


installers. 
| NAME ..cscssccscesvssseseccessersvssnsonnnnecennncaneanunennnnstgnsttisunnsonnannagecggguneeetet | 
| ADDRESS eee a ee 
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Styled by Farina, mentor of fashion in cars, the 
new 15/60 combines exquisite line with luxury and 


the technical excellence of Wolseley engineering. ? TARY : : (| 
Sleek yet capacious, swift yet economical, this ye re vs 3 is) 
fascinating 14 litre Wolseley is designed expressly oe 


for modern conditions and to satisfy the particular 
requirements of the more discriminate. 


£660 


plus £331 7s. P.T. (inc. Heater) 
Duotone Colours optional extra 


1} litre O.H.V. engine. 4-speed 
gearbox, central floor gear 
change. Panoramic vision, safety 
glass all round. Wide, four- 
door entry to luxury interior, 
polished wood facia, English “® 
leather, deep pile carpets, etc. 


19 cu. ft. boot with counter- 


Capacious interior, inter-axle seating haigheed lid 
alanced li 


Polished wood facia with cowled 
instruments 


The NEW 
WOLSELEY 


Twelve Months’ Warranty and backed by B.M.C. 
Service—the most comprehensive in Europe 


BUY WISELY—BUY WOLSELEY 


WOLSELEY MOTORS LTD., COWLEY, OXFORD. London Showrooms: 12 Berkeley Street, W.1. 
Overseas Business: Nuffield Exports Ltd., Oxford, and 41-46 Piccadilly, London, W.1, 


‘CAUSERIE ON BRIDGE 


games was suspended during the Christ- 
mas recess. The subject is well-nigh 
exhaustible, so I shall keep to my original 
'ae of country—the case where the responder, 
|lding some nine or ten points, is in doubt 
‘ether to proceed after a neutral rebid by the 
/pener. 

| Let us start with an innocuous-looking hand 
om a duplicate match: 


\ enquiry into the bidding of borderline 


West East 
@QjJ10974 & 3 

UB QGAIIS 
OK 95 OAs 2 
hAS &jJ9873 


Dealer, West. Both sides vulnerable. 
After One Spade—Two Clubs—Two Spades 
‘he first East player reasoned on these lines: 
|‘My response left room for various semi- 
|sonstructive rebids by partner, such as Two 
|Diamonds, Two Hearts or Three Clubs, but all 
he could do was to repeat his Spades. I know 
jonly too well the sort of hand he is likely to 
hold; I’ve only one small Spade, but a further 
effort on my part will probably make things 
| worse.’’ Two Spades was just made. 

At the other table, after the same start, 
‘East bid Two No-Trumps on his ten points 
against his better judgement. West played the 
| hand in Three Spades for one down and a swing 
of three im.p. which can mean quite a lot in a 
teams-of-four match. 

The ranking order of the suits sometimes 
| sways the issue. For example: 


West East 
6 @&jJ9873 
VY K 1083 VOYAITIS 
63 }) Ap H2 
&AKQIT4 3 


& 
Here East has a better case for bidding 
again after One Club—One Spade—Two Clubs. 
Two points are involved. In the preceding 
example, after One Spade—Two Clubs, West 
could have shown a new suit without suggesting 
extra values; after One Club—One Spade, 
however, Two Hearts or Two Diamonds would 
be a strength-showing reverse. On the second 

_ example, therefore, East is more likely to find 

his partner with a fit in Hearts; note, also, that 
he can now bid the suit at the Two level. 

Take the first sequence: One Spade—Two 
Clubs—Two Spades. A bid of Three Hearts by 
East is out of the question with a misfit and a 
bare ten points, for it would be a responder’s 
reverse which says in effect that he is prepared 
to be put back to Clubs at the level of Four. 
Now consider the second sequence: One Club— 
One Spade—Two Clubs. Here East can show 
Hearts without reversing. West may now give 
preference cheaply by saying Two Spades, or he 
can pass freely if he sees no future in the hand; 
with his actual holding, of course, he is happy 
to raise Hearts and East goes on to game. 

We can thus formulate a general rule: if 
the opener simply rebids his suit when you have 
fewer than 11 points and nothing much in the 
way of a suit or a fit, leave him alone unless you 
can make a mild effort at an economical level. 
The corollary is obvious: if the opener has a 
“good”? 14 points or better, he should try to 
avoid a simple rebid of his suit. Here is a 
striking example from a women’s European 
championship match: 


West East 

@ J 10 a&K962 
OKO 82 3 

© A103 OK95 
hAI2 &KO854 


Dealer, West. East-West vulnerable. 

At one table, after One Heart by West and 
a pass by North, East bid One Spade in accord- 
ance with the Continental principle of mention- 
ing a major at the first opportunity. West’s 
rebid, believe it or not, was Two Hearts. East 
thought a long time before disturbing this call. 
I think she eventually bid Two No-Trumps more 
with the idea of improving the contract than of 
inviting a game; but all was well, and 11 tricks 
were made after a raise to Three. “I had to 
show that my Hearts were good,” West insisted 


WHEN IN DOUBT - 
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when someone suggested that a rebid of One 
No-Trump would have given a better picture 
of her all-round values; as I have stressed 
throughout this series, the days when this was 
treated as a discouraging rebid are long past. 

The sequence at the other table was quite 
out of this world. One Heart—Two Clubs; Two 
Hearts—Two Spades; Two No-Trumps—end. 
As before, and despite a response at the Two 
level, West’s first rebid was consistent with a 
hand of this type: 

@J1073 YKJ10854 OAS he2 

Still more remarkable was her failure to 
catch up with a jump to Three No-Trumps after 
hearing a responder’s reverse (Iwo Spades) that 
suggested at least 11 points; it is small wonder 
that East felt the time had come to pack up. 

One can say that almost anything is 
better than a simple Heart rebid on a hand 
like West’s. A bid of Two No-Trumps, for 
instance, is no crime after a Two-over-One 
response despite the lack of a full guard in 
Spades, the general values being there in the 
shape of 16-plus No-Trump points. Other 
alternatives are a raise to Three Clubs, although 
this suggests a. less-balanced hand and fewer 
high-card points, or even an irregular bid of 
Two Diamonds. 

We must also remember that a jump rebid 
in the opener’s suit, especially aiter a response 
at the Two level, does not promise the earth 
under our methods. For example, after One 
Heart—Two Clubs, a jump to Three Hearts 
would be marked if the West hand were this: 

@jJ10 QDKQJ872 A103 G&A 2 

As West has denied the eight winners that 
would warrant a British-style Two-bid, a rebid 
of Three Hearts merely announces seven 
probable winners with Hearts as trumps. 

Now we come to another general rule. If 
the opener bids another suit, the when-in- 
doubt-pass attitude has to be revised. Suppose 
the sequence starts with One Diamond—One 
Spade—Two Clubs. The change of suit does not 
necessarily denote anything more than a dead 


CROSSWORD No. 


1509 


Country Lire books to the value of 3 guineas will be awarded for the 
first correct solution opened. Solutions (in a closed envelope) must. reach 
“Crossword No. 1509, Counrry Lire, 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent 


aS 


By M. HARRISON-GRAY 


minimum, but the opener’s upper range is 
considerably higher than it would be if he had 
rebid with Two Diamonds. In other words, 
he might be just short of the values for a forcing 
rebid (Three Clubs) or a strongly invitational 
effort such as Two Hearts, Three Diamonds or 
Three Spades. Here is another illuminating 
example from match play: 


West @ J 103 East @ AQ974 
8 


1072 
SAKQ9IS os 
& A 1096 &j754 


Dealer, West. East-West vulnerable. 

West and East began in both rooms with 
One Diamond—One Spade—Two Clubs. The 
first East player passed and sought to justify 
his action as follows: a Spade rebid would 
suggest a better suit and a Club raise a stronger 
hand; his partner’s non-reverse rebid limited 
his strength, and he could see no point in 
disturbing a safe part-score contract. For two 
reasons, this must be a short-sighted policy. 
First, if West happened to be weak, the pass 
allows the non-vulnerable South to make a 
nuisance of himself by re-opening with Two 
Hearts. Second, a raise to Three Clubs is 
merely a chance-giving bid that means no more 
than it says, like the analogous raise by the 
opener in the sequence One Diamond—Two 
Clubs—Three Clubs. As I pointed out in a 
previous article, this last call does not say in 
so many words: “‘Please don’t stop short of 
Three No-Trumps or Five Clubs.” 

An odds-on game was reached smoothly in 
the other room, as follows: One Diamond— 
One Spade: Two Clubs—Three Clubs; Three 
Spades—Four Spades. West obviously had to 
allow for a shaded Spade response, and it would 
be no tragedy if he were left in Two Clubs 
opposite a hand of this sort: 

@K742 91072 OJ3 &Q754 

In practice, after being raised to Three 
Clubs, West was able to leave the decision to his 
partner, having completed a fair picture of 
his general strength and distribution. 


ACROSS 


1. For them the purple patch comes in the later 
chapters of the biography (5, 8) 
10. Shall we get a nice crisp one? The answer 
sounds as if it is in the affirmative (7) 


Garden, London, W.C.2,” not later than the first post on the morning of 1], Diet Robert initially is to return to (7) 


Wednesday, January 14, 1959. 
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ID aaa 228 
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Sop0008 28. 


12 and 13. One of the little beach minstrels? (9) 

Just the shade needed (4) 

It’s a moment this month (7) 

What a dangerous thing to give poor Ted! (7) 

Nether wear for upper ecclesiastics (7) 

22. A satisfactory day’s work for axeman or 
artist (7) 

. Suitable implement for a member of the Hell 
Fire Club (4) 


brought in (7) 

30. About a hundred on the railway are in a 
comfortable situation! (7) 

A for Appeal, perhaps (7, 6) 


DOWN 


. For a change they give gin to us (7) 
. No duck in Sussex (4) 
Shelley was Keats’s (7) 
X in a drink. What can be the meaning of 
it? (7) 
. Not a carefully planned outbreak (4) 
. Take steps to go back from the terrace (7) 
_ Is the saint of Fleet Street embarrassed? 
(8, 5) 
. Well advertised for a comfortable night’s 
rest? (10, 3) : 
15 and 16. Power of art rendered impervious (10) 
20. Such affairs are so annoying to me (7) 
21. Hush! or all but one in the team will shrink! 
(7) 
22. Walter’s change for the worse (7) 
23. ‘Or where the kneeling hamlet drains 
“The of the grapes of God” 
—Tennyson (7) 


if: ae et 25 and 26. Mane, maybe (9) 
ae eee j Bases 29. Condition for which the doctor should be 


ae Oh 


DAD 


© 


27. A giant is all expectancy (4) 
N.B. this land (4) 


Norr.—This competition does not apply to the United 
States. 


SOLUTION TO No. 1508. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of 


which appeared in the issue of January 1, will be announced next week. 

ACROSS.—1, Bill; 3, Travelogue; 9, Each; 10, Misgivings; 
12, Elsie; 13, Dreary; 15, RUR; 18, Trips; 19, Outspoken ; 
22, Rehearsal; 24, Penal; 25, Lie; 26, Pye-dog; 29, Yells; 
32, Terracotta; 33, Oner; 34, Puritanism, 35, Asps. DOWN.— 
1, Beefeaters; 2, Locksmiths; 4, Raindrops; 5, Vague; 6, Lover; 
7, Guns; 8, Esse; 11, Persia; 14, Ass; 16, Skinflints; 17, En- 
closures; 20, Toll gates; 21, Popeye; 23, Rue; 27, Yeast; 28, 


Drown; 30, Stop; 31, Brer. 


SS 


The winner of Crossword No. 1507 is 
Mr. R. H. Haylett, 
Sandown, 
Caister, 
Great Yarmouth, 
Norfolk. 
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Ski Clothes in Grenfell 


Famous Grenfell cloth, thoroughly snow and wind- 


Scarlet, 


7 ©, 


ie | 


Yellow. 


. 


Red carpet 
tawel ae .. 


If you intend to visit South Africa for business or 


holiday, let us plan your trip for you. 


We can help you in many ways because we know 
the country so well. We can plan and contrive for 
you, reserve hotel accommodation, advise you where 
to go and what to see and whether air, rail or coach 
is the best method of travel for your purpose. 


We can, in fact, smooth the way for you so that 
you can move around in freedom and comfort— 
real red carpet travel. 


Write - or call —- to the Commercial Representative, 
South African Railways, South Africa House, 
Trafalgar Square, London, W.C.2. Telephone: 
Whitehall 4488. 


SOUTH AFRICAN RAILWAYS 


proof, is used for these good looking, practical ski jackets 


from the new Winter Sports collection at Lillywhites. 


(left) This part-lined Grenfell 
cloth Parka, has wool ribbing at 
the neck for extra protection, 
E. also at the cuffs and welt. Blue 
& Grenfell/Black Wool, 
Royal / Yellow. The 
peaked hood is lined to match 
wool trimming. Sizes 36”—42". 

£9.12.6 


(right) Hip length Grenfell cloth Anorak 
with cord at bottom edge. Half lined with 
shoulder patches. Saxe, Black, Red or 
Sizes 34”—44”, £8.17.6 


%* Send for our fully illustrated |. — 
Winter Sports catalogue. 


38 DOVER ST., LONDON, W.!. 
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46”. £9.17.6 


4. Ree ae is Sheer delight 


A perfect gift to the most critical palate, 
Pintail is an exceptionally fine sherry, both 
pale and beautifully dry. Specially selected at 
Jerez, this proud product of Spain is available 
in a trial pack of two bottles at 39/3 (@zi*) 
subsequent supplies at £10.16 per dozen bottles. 
Your orders will have prompt attention. 


Pintail 


SHERRY 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON LTD., PERTH, SCOTLAND, Established 1800 


Men’s MONK Design with strap 
and buckle Available in Brown 
and Black Calf, also in White 
and Brown Buckskin, for 
immediate use. 

£9.9.0 per pair 


Every attention given to orders by 
post from home or overseas. 


Telephone: HYDE PARK 177] 


A 


STATE MARKET 
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“A SHORTAGE OF 
im” CHATTELS 


/ INCE when houses are sold they 
5 are usually unfurnished, it is not 
| surprising that from time to time 
‘eaders write asking about prices of 
hattels, an omnibus word that 
overs almost anything from an 
\(ubusson carpet to a set of nursery 
easpoons. 

| Fortunately, Messrs. Knight, 
‘rank and Rutley, who hold weekly 
ales of chattels at their Hanover- 
|quare galleries in London, produce 
|, booklet at the end of each year 
jommenting on the market for this 
ype of goods, and it is possible to 
jbtain from it a reasonably clear 
»icture of prevailing trends. 


SERIOUS SITUATION FOR 
DEALERS 
CCORDING to the booklet the 
feature of the market for chattels 
‘n 1958 was the increasing shortage of 
zoods, and it states that the situation 
‘s a serious one for dealers, as may be 
yauged by the fact that in the last 
three years three well-known firms of 
auctioneers in London have been 
tlosed and others have been amal- 
yamated. And it is much the same 
story in the provinces, where many 
firms have either closed their sale- 
rooms or have reduced the number of 
sales. ; 

It is Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutley’s belief that three factors are 
responsible for the existing shortage. 
The first, and most important, is the 
ever-increasing demand from abroad 
which results in goods leaving the 
country; the second is the fear of 
inflation, coupled with the desire to 
retain valuable chattels in a rising 
market; and the third is that the 
great upheaval after the war that 
caused a vast quantity of goods of all 
kinds to find their way into the sale- 
room has finally subsided. 

“We are left,’”’ the report goes on 
to say, “with the normal pre-war 
reasons for disposal—deaths, shortage 
of money and change of home—and 
these causes for sale do not now provide 
enough for the many auction rooms 
that flourished immediately after the 
war,” 


INCREASED PRICES 
S° far as prices are concerned, it 
seems that there are practically 
no exceptions to the types of goods 
that are wanted, or to the increase in 
prices ruling at the end of the year. 

“We might,” says the report, 
‘single out Persian carpets and rugs 
and period silver, which are in par- 
ticularly short supply, as having in- 
creased most in value. But pictures, 
porcelain, period furniture, ivories, 
ylass and jewellery are in almost equal 
Jemand.”” Indeed, it seems that 
almost the only category that does 
net attract buyers is modern suites 
a furniture; ‘‘and this,’’ comments 
the writer, succinctly, ‘is perhaps 
hardly a surprising feature.”’ 

A significant development 
brought about by the general scarcity 
of goods is that the high prices ob- 
fainable in London have encouraged 
2wners of high-class chattels abroad 
to ship them to this country for auc- 
‘ion, and to give only one example, 
silver sent from America has been 
‘etching higher prices in London sale- 
‘ooms than could be obtained in the 
United States. 


POPULAR GEORGIAN 

HE booklet, as in previous years, 

does not concentrate on the 
sccasional museum-piece, but aims 
nstead to give an indication of the 
‘uling prices of types of furniture that 
i discriminating buyer might wish to 
xcquire for his or her home. For 
nstance, one reads that well-made 
-opies of Georgian dining-chairs ‘fetch 
rom £10 to £12 each; sideboards of a 


similar nature sell from £25 to £40; 
and good-quality sofa tables can be 
bought at from £20 to £30, and re- 
production pillar and tripod D-end 
dining-tables for between £30 and £50. 
Mahogany and walnut are still the 
most popular woods for both period 
and reproduction furniture, and early 
period oak furniture has risen in price, 
though reproduction oak pieces are 
difficult to sell in London. Good- 
quality upholstered suites have been 
fetching anything from £50 to £100, 
but suites upholstered in leather 
realise very little. 


25 PER CENT. INCREASE IN 
CARPET PRICES 

HE demand for carpets and rugs 

improved steadily last year, except 
for new Indian and Eastern varieties 
known as Dock carpets because of the 
large stocks held in docks’ warehouses. 
Persian rugs and carpets of pre-war 
design have been fetching at least 
25 per cent. more than they did in 
1957, and as no fresh stocks are being 
imported it is expected that prices 
will continue to increase. Washed 
Chinese carpets were also dearer, and 
good, second-hand Wiltons and Ax- 
minsters have been fetching as much 
as £2 per square yard. 

Some typical examples of the 
high prices realised for Persian carpets 
and rugs were provided at the recent 
sale of the contents of Peppermills, 
Lamberhurst, Kent, where Messrs. 
Hampton and Sons and Messrs. 
Charles J. Paris and Quirk obtained 
£480 for a silk rug with a floral design, 
£320 for a silk carpet and £220 for a 
Persian carpet measuring 16 ft. by 
10 ft. 8 ins. 


BERKSHIRE ESTATE OFFERED 
RESIDENTIAL, agricultural and 
sporting property of 700 acres 

situated in the Newbury-Hungerford 

district of Berkshire, offered with 
possession, is something of a rarity, 
and Messrs. George Trollope and 

Sons and Messrs. Dreweatt Watson 

and Barton are likely to receive 

numerous enquiries for the Eddington 
estate which they are offering for the 
trustees of the late Sir Thomas 

Harrison Hughes. It includes a 

Georgian house, with later additions, 

two farm-houses, one of which dates 

from Tudor times, two sets of farm 
buildings, 19 cottages, a small shoot 
and fishing on the River Kennet. 

On February 10 Messrs. Raw- 
lence and Squarey will auction the 
Old Rectory, Stockbridge, Hampshire, 
a medium-sized house, the garden of 
which is divided by two trout streams. 
The property was the home of the late 
Sir Austin Harris. 


BOUGHT FOR A SCHOOL 

HIPLAKE COURT, Shiplake, Ox- 

fordshire, has been sold privately 
to Mr. Alexander de Morley Everett, 
who will open a boys’ school there 
next May. The property, which is 
situated 24 miles from Henley-on- 
Thames and five miles from Reading, 
covers about 25 acres and includes a 
large red brick house with a roof of 
Cotswold stone built to the design of 
the late Sir Ernest George, good stab- 
ling, three cottages, a boathouse and a 
small island. Messrs. Knight, Frank 
and Rutley were the agents. 

Another large house sold by 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley to 
a school is Aldenham House, near 
Elstree, Hertfordshire, which has been 
acquired by MHaberdashers’ Aske’s 
School. Aldenham House dates from 
the 17th century, when the founda- 
tions were laid by Henry Coghill, who 
was Sheriff of Hertfordshire in 1632, 
though numerous additions and altera- 
tions have been carried out since then. 
Sixty acres go with the house. 

PROCURATOR. 


‘very man has a ‘double’ 


when it's Vat 69! 
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peaceful summer days of happy contentment we all like — these days it is essential th 
to remember. your insurance is compt 
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— Insurance”’ take care of your worries and set your mind at consider his loss of earnin 
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to your advantage to see our local branch manager furnishing as well as 1 
right away. provision of a new hon 


Chief Offices: St. Helen’s Square, yoRK, and Becket House, 36-37 Old Jewry, LONDON, E.C.2.__ Branches and Agencies throughout the worl 


See cs 
Your skill as a SPORTSMAN 


entitles you to membership of the 


‘BOLS Woodcock Club’ 


(BOLS SNIPPEN CLUB 


and a GIFT of a BOTTLE of LIQUEUR 


Membership is open to anybody who, in the presence of two witnesses 
achieves a “ right and left” at woodcock. The competition is open in 
Scotland from Sept. 1st to Jan. 31st, the rest of United Kingdom from Oct. 
Ist to Jan. 31st, and Eire from Sept. 1st to Feb. 28th. To establish a 
claim for membership the applicant should send an account of the 
incident in writing, signed by the claimant and two witnesses, to Erven 
Lucas Bols, Amsterdam, Holland. Time, date and place are required to 
be stated. A silver membership badge, and a bottle of Bolskummel 
: : OS or Bols Cherry Brandy, will be awarded to each member ; for each 

e 5 subsequent “right and left”? the badge will be re-engraved and the 
From generation to generation member will receive an additional bottle of liqueur. N.B.—Names of new 
Bols Woodcock Club members will be given in these pages at a later date. 


‘ 


‘Epivax’ has protected hundreds of thousands of puppies against 
hard pad disease and distemper. Thanks to ‘Epivax’, the pedigree 
line of countless canine families remains unbroken. 

If your puppies are unprotected, see your veterinary surgeon at 
once. He will advise about vaccination with ‘Epivax’ and, after 
making the painless injection, will give you the ‘Epivax’ certificate. 
Remember that this certificate is not just a piece of paper. Itisa 
proof that your pet has been protected by the best possible method. 


otects all breeds ‘E PIVAX’ 


TRADE MARK 


New members in United Kingdom and Eire can now obta 
agreen silk Bols Snippen Club tie showing the emblem, for 
27/6d., including postage, insurance and purchase tax. 
Orders should be sent to Messrs. Gieves Limited, 4. Palace 
Court, Westover Road, Bournemouth. 
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LAND TENURE 
CHANGES 


| O close records are kept by the 
N Ministry of Agriculture to 
show whether there has been 
iny change in the proportion of farm 
and that is held on the landlord-and- 
tenant system. The best information 
that the Ministry can give is that in 
{914 at least four-fifths of the acreage 
pf crops and grass of England and 
Wales was occupied under the land- 
lord-and-tenant system, and that this 
percentage fell to about two-thirds 
during the inter-war period. The 
latest information is that derived from 
the 1950 World Agricultural Census, 
which showed that approximately 62 
per cent. of the area of farm land 
(including rough grazing and wood- 
land) was occupied under the landlord- 
and-tenant system. This is the same 
proportion as between the wars. It is 
strange that the Ministry does not 
have its own records. I do not know 
who collected statistics for the 1950 
World Agricultural Census. Was it 
possibly the Food and Agriculture 
Organisation of the United Nations? 
But how did they get accurate figures 
except through the Ministry? Any- 
way, the significant point is that there 
has not been any marked change in 
the amount of rented land in the past 
25 years. Some farmers have become 
owner-occupiers, and some owner- 
occupiers have been glad to find 
investors who want to own farm land 
and who are willing to let farms. 


Where the Money goes 


OME industrial companies show in 

their annual reports a simple 
analysis of costs incurred against 
sales, together with the amounts of 
taxation and dividends to shareholders 
and the balance retained in the busi- 
ness for future development. A friend 
of mine, who gets one such annual 
report, worked out for himself how the 
figures for his own farming business 
would look. He farms in a big way 
and profitably. He reckoned that for 
every £1 of net output last year the 
breakdown of costs was: 


s. 7 
Outside contracts is 
Wages Raia 5 10 
Machinery and equipment 
running .. vi 
Cottages and building repairs 6 
Rates, insurance, tithe ...2 0 
Management expenses 6 
Wear and tear ofplant. ...1 4 
Total 12 1 
The balance of 7s. 11d. was 
apportioned as follows :— 
Taxation ... wore 
Shareholders received ORS) 
(himself and son) 
Balance retained Myseeery AO. 


Total £1 0 0 


He reckons, moreover, that the 
total capital per farm employee is 
£5,400. This last figure struck me as 
extremely large. It includes the free- 
hold value of the land, as well as 
money invested in live and dead 
stock. 


Frozen British Eggs 


A this time of year all the eggs we 
produce are wanted for immedi- 
ate consumption. There is quite a rush 
at the packing stations in the fortnight 
before Christmas to put eggs through 
testing and grading and despatch 
them straight away to retailers, so 
that the housewives’ demand can be 
met in full. But there are other sea- 
sons, such as the spring and early 
summer, when the home production 
in eggs is greater than the demand. So 
the British Egg Marketing Board has 
gone into the frozen-egg business. 
One-third of the frozen-egg market is 


, 


now supplied by “‘Lion’” Brand. This 
product is earning a good reputation 
with caterers. It should be more 
reliable than imported material, which 
comes, some of it anyway, from 
doubtful sources and is necessarily 
subject to long storage. Obviously 
when eggs have to be put into store 
their market value is less than when 
they are sold fresh, but there are times 
when it pays to relieve the market of 
surplus so as to maintain a steadier 
selling price. The Government does 
not fix the retail price of eggs as it does 
the retail price of milk, so the decision 
on the disposal of supplies rests 
entirely with the Marketing Board. 


Villages Without Milk 


(ge SO complaints are 
heard from outlying villages that 
the local farmers who have supplied 
milk for many years will no longer do 
so. The Consumers’ Committee for 
England, which reports on the working 
of the marketing schemes, states that 
the distribution of milk in isolated 
areas is in most cases uneconomic. 
Producer-retailers are liable to find the 
business unprofitable owing to the 
small sales and high mileages, and 
they do not like having to render sales 
returns to the Milk Marketing Board 
and pay levies. A retailer may make a 
reasonable extra charge for delivery to 
isolated areas, but in some cases 
villagers refuse to pay this charge and 
use condensed milk instead. The 
Consumers’ Committee suggests that, 
where supplies cannot be arranged in 
any other way, there may be a case for 
deliveries being subsidised. I cannot 
see how the line would be drawn. If 
the Milk Board gave a special delivery 
subsidy in some districts this would be 
demanded elsewhere. 


Retail Milk Costs 


F the total retail costs to the 
consumer 42 per cent. before the 
war represented charges for distribu- 
tion. By last year this had come down 
to 32 per cent., and meanwhile 


pasteurisation and the bottling of milk | 


had become general practice. There is 
a wastage of bottles which is a nuisance 
to retailers, but it isnot as heavy a loss 
as people sometimes suggest. The cost 
of bottles is less than one-tenth of a 
penny a pint over total retail sales. 


More Machinery Syndicates 


AMPSHIRE’S example in apply- 
ing co-operation to the purchase 
and use of farm machinery is now, Iam 
glad to hear, spreading to many other 
counties. Suffolk, the Isle of Wight, 
Herefordshire, Rutland, Dorset, 
Shropshire, the North Riding and 
Worcestershire have started on the 
same lines. The aim is to assist the 
farmer who wants the use of a special- 
ised machine, but has not sufficient 
acreage to justify it, or has not the 
money to buy it for himself. To start 
a scheme the county N.F.U. branch 
has to set up a non-profit-making 
company known as Syndicate Credits. 
This company borrows the sum 
required from one of the banks and 
lends it to the syndicate on the security 
of the joint and several guarantees of 
the syndicate members. What the 
members pay is determined by them- 
selves, usually on an acreage basis. 
The machines the farmers are getting 
for themselves under this scheme are 
combine-harvesters, side delivery 
rakes, manure spreaders and the like, 
which have a limited use for the year, 
but which are essential for the econom- 
ical working of their holdings. A 
syndicate at Faringdon, Berkshire, has 
a grain-drying and storage plant which 
serves fourteen members. 
CINCINNATUS. 
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@ 
building: 

COVERED-YARD 
WAREHOUSE 
LORRY-SHED 
LABORATORY 
IMPLEMENT-SHED 
WORKSHOP 
PRACTICE-SCHOOL 
STORAGE-SHED 
BARN 
FACTORY 
GRAIN-STORE 
OFFICE 
FRUIT-SHED 
CATTLE-SHED 


LIMITED 


— Britain’s foremost makers and erectors of 
PRECAST REINFORCED CONCRETE BUILDINGS 


“COMPARE OUR QUOTATION 


with those of other makers, 


and remember that ours includes 


DELIVERY, FOUNDATIONS & ERECTION 


STATE. To 
YOUR 
NEEDS! 


—we will 
submit free 
quotation 
and brochure 
by return! 


ATCOST LTD., PADDOCK WOOD, KENT 


Telephone: Paddock Wood 333-7 
Send me brochure and quotation for buildings :— 
ens thee FCS S PannWilGC Mieneneeeeees Sefty 
Height-to-Caves mernrnennnmnnft, 


NAME .—. 
ADDRES See 
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TILLEY & CO. 


(Antiques) Ltd. 


2 Symons Street, CHELSEA, 
London, S.W.3 


Cables: Katilant, London. Tel.: SLO. 4753 


A colourful 
WORCESTER 
COFFEE CUP AND 
SAUCER 


painted with celestial blue borders, 
polychrome flowers and the Walking 
Quails of the ‘Old Parteridge Pattern’. 
Superb condition. Circa 1760. 


ALSO 
Collect the interesting way 


Magnesia 15.60 % = steatite 46.80% 
Phosphate 15.20% = bone-ash 38.0% 
These were the basic essentials of 
Worcester and Bow porcelains in 
the 18th Century. 


The Bow formula has been con- 
tinually refined until today English 
Bone China is foremost in world 
demand. 


This, the analytical aspect of 
ceramics, has become of increasing 
importance to collectors and re- 
search workers, and over 60 recent 
micro-analyses, together with ultra- 
violet fluorescence, of 18th Century 
Glassy, Magnesia and Bone-ash 
porcelains are discussed and illus- 
trated in Part II of 


TEAPOTS AND TEA 
by 
FRANK TILLEY, F.R.S.A., F.1.A.L. 


The recently published standard 
work which tells in Part I the com- 
plete story of the development of 
the English pottery and porcelain 
Teapot and of Tea drinking from 
the second half of the 17th Century 
up to the first quarter of the rgth 
Century. 


10 full colour Plates and over 200 
monochrome illustrations. 

Direct from 
TILLEY & CO. 
(SLO. 4753) 
or THE CERAMIC BOOK CoO., 
Newport, Mon. 


£7 7s. ($21 in the U.S.A.) 


or from your bookseller 
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COUNTRY WEAR 


FOR shooting, fishing, walking and other 
country pursuits, a Plus Four suit is most 
convenient and comfortable wear. This will 
be found to be particularly the case with 
Hawkes’ Plus Fours. They are cut on slight- 
ly modified lines, which will commend them 
to men who may previously have hesitated 
about adopting this form of wear. 


Open 
Sats. 

9 am.— 
1 p.m. 


Illustrated | 
Catalogue | 
of \ 
Tailoring 
for 
Immediate 
Wear 
sent 
Post Free 


An expert 
team of cut- 
ters is at the 
service of 
those who 


prefer Made- Estab- 
to - Measure lished 

Tailoring. 1771 
2-piece PLUS FOUR Suite iiom £24 13 6 
PLUS FOURS from ... : £8 18 6 
Jacket from ELS 15-10 


From the Department for” ‘Immediate Wear. 


Hawkes 
Savile Row 


1 SAVILE ROW, W.1 Celene Heent 0186) 
Entrance also i in VIGO S 
And 12a London, Rd., And 12a London, Rd., Camberley, Surrey.£Tel. 829 pie eTel. 829 


BLCAS 


Made with wine 


for the 


SPECIAL 
occasion 


REAL TURTLE 


Shark’s Fin 
Chinese Bird’s Nest 
Genuine Kangaroo Tail 
Bisque De Homard 
Clear Oxtail 
Consommé 

From most high-class food stores. 
If not available locally, please write to the makers: 


BENDER & CASSEL LTD. 
74, BREWERY ROAD, LONDON, N.7 


Only experts can build a first class pool at 
reasonable cost 


FERNDEN CONTRACTORS LTD. 
7 | GODALMING, SURREY Se74uexs 


1959 
NEW BOOKS 


QUAKERISM ? 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


R. JOHN SYKES has written 
M a book called The Quakers 

(Wingate, 2ls.). The sub- 
title is important—A new look at their 
place in society. All that Mr. Sykes 
has here written is aimed to this 
point. Have the Quakers any weight 
outside their own conventicles? Are 
they touching the life of men signifi- 
cantly at this most perturbed and 
precarious moment, this uneasy inter- 
regnum of what so well could be a 
disastrous upheaval between one era 
and another ? Are they involved in all 
this, or are they standing in the side- 
lines watching for the outcome of the 
contest? I suppose the answer could 
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seetat 30s.) 


(Leslie Urquhart Brac ‘distributed by André Deutsch, 5 gns.) 


THE STORY OF MERE 
(The Blackmore Press, Gillingham, Dorset, 35s.) 


be, with Quakers as with anybody else, 
that some are doing one thing and 
some another. That is all very well so 
far as individuals go, but what Mr. 
Sykes is considering is not so much 
Quakers, as, if | may so put it, Quaker- 
ism as an organised and directed body. 

He is not too happy about the 
answer. He gives in this book, more 
clearly than I have found it given else- 


where, an explanation of the Quaker _ 


Meeting for Worship—that meeting in 
silence which is a waiting, in a certain 


induced mood, for what he calls 
“spiritual signals.’” These show their 
real significance in ‘‘transmission 


through sensitive ministry.’’ The ex- 
perience of the Meeting may reveal the 
presence of God; but this should issue 
in service which he calls ‘“‘the practice 
of the presence of God.’ He writes: 
“Quaker history shows that during 
periods of material acquisitiveness and 
social conservatism, ministry either 
went dead or cloudy, and is still with- 
out much power to-day . . . might not 
lives more devoted to service liberate 
new strength for it?’?’ He wants both 
the silence and the service, the mount 
and the multitude, “doing and receiv- 
ing good.” 


Too Many Uncommitted 


Commitment and involvement 
are words that crop up again and 
again. It is as though, he saw too 
many Quakers, not engaged on the 
wrong side, but uncommitted, like 
Saul who, at the stoning of Stephen, 
did not himself take up a stone but 
“stood by, consenting.’’” There was, 
he says, during the first World War a 
hope that “‘the society would, in social 
testimony as in peace testimony, take 
some big step forward’’; but now there 
has been ‘much thinness, vacuity, 
stopped power. . . . To plead that to- 
day it is more socially responsible than 
in the 18th century is hardly good 
enough; fresh insight sets fresh targets. 
The commitment at some point must 
be total. Only so can Friends remain 
Friends, and make their corporate 
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THE QUAKERS. 
(Wingate, 21s.) 


contribution to growth in human ce 
ability on the world stage as a whol] 
Not that he wants any diminution) 
that side of Quaker life that is «| 
pressed in Meeting for Worship, but| | 
points out that ‘“‘service for man is {| _ 
gateway to the effective practice | 
Meeting for Worship. They are || 
separable, each lighting the othe) 
One may, indeed, be a bit doubtful } 
the use of a dynamo that isn’t hi 
nessed to anything. 

Mr. Sykes gives us not only. 
examination of these contempora) 
problems but also an outline of t| 
history of Quakerism from its begij 
nings and its ramifications througha} 


By John Sykes 


By Sir Leonard Woolley 


the world. Numerically, it was nev| 
strong. In England this year ti) 
membership is 22,000. It thrived |) 
adversity and poverty, but was not | 
spiritually alert when tolerated ar) 
well-to-do. It took Friends a centuri) 
says Mr. Sykes, “in contrast to insta'| 
action when their own vital freedo: 
were affected,” to be persuaded ial 
doing something effective about Negi 
slavery in America. ‘‘At that tin} 
much of the Quaker wealth in Englar| 
came from their trade with the} 
fellows in the colonies. The only pri| 
test against slavery was sporadic, froi) 
individuals.”” Friends were “‘slow i 
putting conscience before pocket.” 


( 


Rich Quakers Intermarry 


I suppose it is because Quakes) 
are numerically few that the numbe) 
of very rich men among them attracte} 
attention. Mr. Sykes’s chapter Quakes| 
as Bourgeoisie is interesting reading} 
When one of the Gurneys went intl) 
financial association with one of th 
Rothschilds and all the rich Quake} 
families were intermarrying, thi) 
moment had inevitably arrived whei| 
someone (I have never discovered whi) 
it was) should invent the famous say) 
ing that the silence in a Quaker meet} 
ing was so deep that in it one coult| 
hear the fall of one-tenth of one pel} 
cent. in Consols. Putting it briefly) 
Mr. Sykes’s fear is that the self 
interest expressed in these naughty) 
words should be all too prevalent to}} 
day, and that Quakers may experienct| 
such a decline as happened when} 
between 1815 and 1871, the number:| 
fell to 14,000, though the populatior} 
of the country doubled. Those whe 
are not Quakers would regret this as} 
much as those who are; for, in many 
directions, the Quaker witness has) 
been a salutary stand for things “‘not) 
of this world.’’ However, the spiritual) 
content of any nation is never very) 
high, yet somehow, fortunately, it! 
remains fairly constant. And, as often} 
as not, its embodiment is not in an 
church or society. The wind blowe 


less it listeth, and sometimes it 
yws round very odd corners. 


| 3CHAOLOGY IN PICTURES 


| Sir, Leonard Woolley’s History 
_ nearthed (Benn, 30s.) is called by its 
thor “‘a picture-book with its text 
‘duced to a minimum.” It was 
|signed “to deal with the eighteen 
| cheological excavations in all parts 
| the world which had made the most 
aportant contributions to our know- 
dge of ancient history, and to 
nphasise the extent to which such 
| ntributions were due to the scientific 
\\ethods of modern field-work.’’ How- 
ver, even before modern scientific 
|xethods were employed, some splendid 
|nd revealing work was done, notably 
/jayard’s at Nineveh and Schliemann’s 
t Troy and Mycene. The work of 
ese two, Sir Leonard says, produced 
esults that were “outstanding, and so 
| ppealed to the popular imagination 
|hat to them we may attribute the 
list stirring of that general interest in 
|\rcheeology on which the excavator 
|\elies to-day.” 

Here, then, is a vast and fascinat- 
ng array of pictures which “are meant 
to tell the story; they are the gist of 
the book.’ England, India, China, 
South America, Egypt and those many 
Biblical sites of the desert all contri- 
bute to this comprehensive survey. To 
each Sir Leonard writes a brief fore- 
note. “I have tried to sketch the 
necessary background and to empha- 
sise the point, or points, in which the 
excavation has made a real contribu- 
tion to history.” He has admirably 
succeeded, and he provides a biblio- 
graphy, so that those who wish to go 
further into any particular matter will 
know what books to read. 


FROM HIMALAYAS TO 
ENGLISH GARDENS 


Another sort of exploration, 
equally arduous with that of the 
diggers, is exploration into those 
tugged- regions whence have come 
many of the glories of our gardens. 
The region has been described by the 
late F. Kingdon-Ward—“‘‘thatimmense 
reservoir of hardy plants which, in- 
cluding the Himalaya mountains, 
South Tibet, the North-East Frontier 
of India, and Western China, com- 
prises the most stupendous elevated 
region in the world. Here, where 
great rivers batter their way along 
cracks in the earth’s crust three miles 
deep, where the wind sobs and raves 
over the high passes, where the rain- 
mist smokes over forest and moor and 
snow blankets the landscape for 
months on end, you will see flowers 
growing in the most reckless pro- 
fusion.” ; 

One of them is the subject of a 
superb volume, the first of a series of 
volumes on the rhododendron. Rarely 
to-day is a book so royally presented 
as this—The Rhododendron, edited by 
Beryl Leslie Urquhart, with reproduc- 
tions of eighteen paintings by Count 
Carlos von Riefel, and published by 
the Leslie Urquhart Press (5 gns.). 
Distribution is by the firm of André 
Deutsch. The purpose of the book, 
says Mrs. Urquhart in her foreword, is 
“to present a collection of fine flower 
portraits which not only record their 
subjects with exactness, but which 
also can be valued for their esthetic 
quality.’ In this purpose the book 
succeeds. Count Carlos von Riefel’s 
paintings belong in the high class that 
includes Redouté. Before we come to 
these splendid paintings, there is a 
botanical section for which Miss 
Suzanne Kolasse has done the 
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drawings and which gives us detailed 
information about the discovery of 
trhododendrons, their appearance, their 
habit and much else. 

There is an account of the work 
of some of the great explorer-collectors: 
Hooker, Fortune, the French mis- 
sionaries and others; and Frank 
Kingdon-Ward, who, alas, has not 
lived to see this book published, writes 
on the ardours and rewards of his 
work. “In the course of the next 
twenty-five years,’ he says, ‘“‘Great 
Britain is likely to become as famous 
for its rhododendrons as Holland is for 
its bulbs.”’ 

The end-papers of this remarkable 
book have the perfection that marks 
every point in the production. They 
are a map on a generous scale, showing 
the formidable land of river, forest and 
mountain, with the names of the 
explorers printed on the regions they 
covered. 


HISTORY IN MINIATURE 


The Story of Mere (The Blackmore 
Press, Gillingham, Dorset, 35s.) is an 
interesting experiment. There is no 
author’s name, for the book has 
multiple authorship. Mere is a small 
town under the Wiltshire downs, and 
a number of citizens got together and 
decided to tell its story. Here it is: the 
archeology, the history, how people 
earned and earn their livings, how the 
school system grew up, what religions 
broke out, and so on and so forth. It 
is a most interesting book to read, 
because it is so symptomatic of 
innumerable small country places that 
have been human settlements back 
into the beginnings but have never 
impinged upon outstanding events. 
Only one name occurs that is of more 
than local interest, and that is of 
Barnes, the dialect poet, who, though 
not a native, was a schoolmaster in 
Mere for twelve years. The example 
of these Mere citizens might well be 
followed by local patriots elsewhere. 
A collection of such books could be of 
great value to a social historian. 


—_—_—_¢o—_— 
ARCHITECTURAL 


HISTORY 


HE newly-formed Society of Archi- 

tectural Historians, Great Britain, 
have produced the first volume of 
their Journal under the title Aychitec- 
tuval History (for members only). This 
journal is designed to fill what used to 
be a very noticeable gap in the ranks 
of the learned periodicals. Hitherto 
architectural articles, drawings and 
original documents which were not 
suitable for publication commercially 
have had to appear in one or other of 
the art or archeological journals, 
where the space available was very 
limited. 

As a result it was impossible 
to publish much interesting material. 
The first number of Architectural 
History is a pioneer issue, and it is 
hoped that the journal will develop 
into something more ambitious. Even 
so this number is full of interest. Pro- 
fessor Cordingley has contributed an 
exhaustive nine-page review of A. W. 
Lawrence’s new Greek Architecture. 
There are articles by Howard Colvin 
and Michael Port, on the architects of 
Stafford House and the churches of 
Francis Goodwin, which among other 
things are revelations of the profess- 
ional morality, or lack of it, of late 
Georgian architects. J. Brandon Jones 
has edited letters and accounts of 
Philip Webb concerning the building of 
Smeaton Manor, Yorkshire, a remark- 
ably early neo-Georgian house of 1877. 
Finally, there are photographs and 
drawings of two office buildings at 
Liverpool, designed by Peter Ellis in 
the 1860s but strikingly suggestive 
of the architecture of to-day. 
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By Appointment Antique Dealers to the late Queen Mary 


MALLETT 


AND SON (ANTIQUES) LTD. 


A SMALL CHIPPENDALE BREAKFRONT EOOKCASE IN HIGHLY FIGURED 
MAHOGANY, FITTED WITH SECRETAIRE DRAWER IN CENTRE, AND 
CUPBOARDS BELOW. Circa 1765. 

Measurements :—Width 6 ft. 2 ins. Depth 20 ins. Overall height 8 ft. 5 ins. 


40 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Mayfair 4527 and 6738 Cablegrams: Mallettson, London 


“~ BIGGS 


MAIDENHEAD 
(OPEN ALL DAY ON SATURDAYS) 


EST. 1866 


FINE DRUM TOP LIBRARY TABLE OF THE SHERATON PERIOD, WITH GREEN 
LEATHER TOP. Circa 1790. Height 2’ 43”. Diameter of top 3’ 4” 


28, 30, 32, HIGH STREET, MAIDENHEAD, BERKSHIRE 


Members of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. Tel. (3 lines) 223, 963-4 
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SOTHEBY’S 


IMPORTANT q 
ENGLISH and CONTINENTAL SILVER and PLATE | 


will be sold on Thursday. 22nd January . 


including the property of 
A NOBLEMAN and MRS. ISOBEL DREWRY 


A CHARLES II CAUDLE CUP AND COVER, A GEORGE III BEER JUG BY FULLER WHITE, 1764, 83 in. 
MAKER’S MARK S. H. LINKED, 1682. 7 in. A PAIR OF WILLIAM III CANDLESTICKS BY ANDREW RAVEN, 1699, 53 in. 


A CHARLES II SILVER-GILT SWEETMEAT BOX, A CHARLES II PARCEL-GILT CUP AND COVER, 
MAKER’S MARK E.D. IN MONOGRAM, 1678, 82 in. WIDE. MAKER’S MARK T.M., 1669, 8 in. 


Illustrated Catalogue (9 plates) 4s. 6d. Plain Catalogue 3d. Post Free. 


me SOTHEBY & CO. ae: 
HYDe Park 6545 34-35 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 Abinitio, Weedo, London 


A shirt dress with a difference. It is made in lightweight men’s 

shirting with a silky finish, striped grey on white. The difference 

is given by the high Empire waistline, bow-tied above a full skirt 
(Fredrica) 


smoggiest fog of this winter—at eleven o'clock in the 

morning too—on the day I went looking for the 
clothes I would buy if I were heading towards the sun. 
Christmas was just ahead, sales were only a little away 
and cruise clothes were either still in stockrooms or 
had not arrived from the manufacturers. It looked as 
if cottons and swim suits were as scarce as snow in July, 
scarcer, 1 would say. But, though cruise enthusiasts often 
complain about the chore of finding the right clothes at 
the wrong time, I am glad to be able to report that pretty 
clothes for pleasant cruises cam be found. Nor do they 
have to be salvaged from the debris left by backwash of 
sale and Christmas bazaar. 

Making a reluctant note that suits and dresses in 
Courtelle, an ideal fabric for cruise clothes because of its 
drip-dry qualities and tailoring potentialities, will not be in 
the shops until February, I wrote a list of clothes that 
early migrants can buy now. Travellers who are booked for 
February, and so may come in on the first surge of cottons 
to the stores, will be dealt with later. Lillywhites have made 
a welcome gesture in opening a shop within a shop to deal 

with this problem. Their Cruising Shop is geared for the 
woman about to go on safari into Darkest Africa as well as 
the traveller whose longest excursion will probably be from 
cabin to sun deck. For the rugged type, this shop has 
_ slacks in Solario, a desert sand-coloured fabric, light in 
reisht and woven to repel sun rays. These have special 


PP) soe was extinguished..under the heaviest, 
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FOLLOW THE SUN 


rubber inner belts, which grip firmly, yet allow the air to circulate. 
Grenfell bush shirts in another silky tropical material are available in 
a natural tone. These are well tailored and could make the intrepid 
traveller look like Ingrid Bergman. 

5 Not wanted in the desert, but valuable to almost every other traveller 
in search of the sun, Caprice bathing suits are available in extremely 
attractive colours and designs. These go up to size 40-in. bust measure- 
ment, and, though unboned, are designed to smooth out bumpy contours. 
Here too are some good-looking cotton swim suit/play suit teams in cool 
cottons striped with flowers, and these, like many play clothes, are built 
to do away with the need for belts or brassiéres. 

Flared cotton skirts, patterned with large red, blue or yellow apples 
on white to compete with a brilliant tropical sun, are meant for wear with 
brief cotton tops, boned, in a plain harmonising colour. More apples are 
introduced into this cruising Eden with outsize fruit in vivid colours on a 
background scrabbled with charcoal leaves. This material is used for 
dead plain trapeze-line dresses (wonderfully cool and easy to wear) which 
have a patent leather belt for those who prefer to present a waistline to 


A two-piece in fine wool jersey that can be packed like the proverbial rag. The basic colour is 
dark green, shading from ice-green to white (Pe-Elle). The practical pigskin bag is expansible 
(Fortnum and Mason 
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woman who likes line, even in pretty cruise clothes, as well as for the woman who knows that) 
she needs firm and tailored control. 

Swimsuits by Jantzen go up to a 38-in. bust and include a suit with a sarong drape in a) 
material printed with blue and red roses and green leaves—another Garden of Eden fantasy. | 
A white swimsuit, printed with painted butterflies, has a shirred back (32 ins. to 38 ins.) and} 
heavier Lastex suits, with a fine beige and white rib, give adequate figure control. Still on the} 
tailored theme, Simpsons have Italian-styled loose shirts, matched with bras and shorts, } 
which are especially suitable for the woman who would rather rely for effect on her legs than on} 
her waist. i 

Excellent shirts, Biarritz style, are also available in many strong, bright colours. These} 
are man-tailored with long sleeves and can be bought with or without hip pockets, depending | 
on whether you want to wear your shirt inside or outside skirts or slacks, Daks, shorts and} 
shirts are all to be found now, and shorts can be made in any size within a matter of days. | 
Shorts in a lilac, pink or pale-blue duster-checked gingham look deliciously fresh, but can be 
made in plain poplin too. Simpsons too have the prettiest possible dressing gowns that will 
pack to nothing and shake out uncrushed. These are made of rose-flowered nylon over plain | 
nylon and are instep-length. 

For wearing on shore nothing could be more useful than a dress that could spend the rest 
of the cruise in the bottom of the clothes cupboard and still come up fresh and uncreased when | 
passengers are piped ashore. 
Dresses with this valuable quality 
that are made in a fine Swiss 
knitted cotton, flower-printed 
and coolly tailored by Swyzerli, 
should be in London stores by 
the end of this month. The same 
Swiss firm has also brought over 
deliciously cool little two-pieces 
in Idyl, a rayon and nylon mix- 
ture weave with all the drip-dry, 
minimum iron and non-crease 
qualities that all travellers ex- 
pect. These often have pleated 
skirts, knitted in so that they 
always hold their shape. 

For women who will happily 
wear sandals all day on board, 
but who like a higher heel for 
urbane sightseeing, Raynes have 
a useful pump in Roman stripe 
silk, with a high black suéde heel, 
that should go with anything for 
evening or day-time wear. 

Other London stores and 
shops also contribute their mite 
towards the cruise wardrobe. 
In a week or two I shall have 
more to say about these and 
other clothes for cruising. 

Betty WILSON, 


Names of town and country 
stockists of models described im 
this article will be supplied to 
veaders who send a stamped and 
addvessed envelope to the Fashion 
Department, COUNTRY LIFE, 2-10, 
: : Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 
E London, W.C.2. 


Jumper-topped dress made in tex- 
tured white cotton, printed with 
long-stemmed roses in orange and 
green. The dress under the bow- 
tied jumper is strapless (Sambo) 


the world. Straight linen skirts (up 
to a 32-in. waist), slacks and jeans are 
available, or can be ordered, in black, 
white or natural, and, for those who 
like the cool, crisp look of a well- 
tailored linen skirt, Selfridges have 
Fashion Sport skirts in Moygashel’s 
Springbak, a linen and Terylene 
mixture that washes, dries quickly 
and does not crease. 


EVERTING to Lillywhites, the 
Cruising Shop stocks lingerie 
made of cotton for women who can- 
not wear nylon in hot climates. 
Strapless bras made of white broderie 
anglaise are cool and pretty, and 
nightgowns made of pure sea island 
cotton, trimmed with tiny pleated 
bands between lace insertion, are 
made up to a 40-in. bust measure- 
ment. There is a good mail order 
‘department for women who are so 
busy getting ready to go away that 
they cannot get to town. The Sun 
Shop, which occupies part of the j i 
women’s department at Simpsons, of : et oat ee 
Piccadilly, is specially useful for the i i with ‘teccca ea (Gossard) 


Mexican stripes (charcoal, peat- 
brown and white) pattern a loose 
Mexican-style shirt, worn with 
gaucho pants in heavy charcoal 
cotton (Digby Morton for Reldan) 


(Left) Play suit in cool white 
cotton, streaked with black or a 
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T. CROWTHER «SON | ||} REGENCY HOUSE 


LTD. 
Only 18 miles from Bond Street. Open all day on Saturdays. 


DEALERS IN ANTIQUES AND WORKS OF ART. 
OAK AND PINE PANELLING. WOOD AND MARBLE 
MANTELPIECES. WROUGHT IRONWORK FURNITURE 
AND GARDEN ORNAMENTS 


A Sheraton satinwood Secretaire Bookcase of superior quality. The satin- 
wood a deep rich colour, crossbanded with tulip wood. The doots to the 
upper part of papiermaché with extremely interesting hand-painted oval 
panels. Circa 1790. Height 7’ 8”. Width 3’ 11”. Price £130. 


REGENCY HOUSE (WALTON) ANTIQUES 
TADWORTH 3060 
WALTON-ON-THE-HILL, TADWORTH, SURREY 


Wealton-on-the-Hill lies 1 mile off the A217 London, Sutton, Reigate and Brighton 
road. Fork right 1 mile beyond Burgh Heath. 


An exquisite Adam period carved Statuary marble chimneypicce with Genoa green 
inlay to the frieze panels. Also illustrated, fine quality Irish Adam engraved 
Brass Register grate. 

Length of shelf 5’ 1” Total height 4’ 64” 
Opening width 3’ 03%” Opening height 3’ 4” 


282, NORTH END ROAD, FULHAM, S.W.6 


Phone: FULHAM 1375-7 Cable Address: ANTIQUITY LONDON 


WM. YOUNG 


ANIIOULES: AND FINE ART 


Member of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


1, BELMONT STREET, ABERDEEN 


Telephone: Aberdeen 20739 Cables: Decor, Aberdeen 
515, LAWNMARKET, 276, WOODLANDS ROAD, 
EDINBURGH GLASGOW 


(REGISTERED TRADE MARK) 


SANDEMAN 
SCOTCH 
WHISKY 


Blended in Edinburgh from 


li 


A fine quality, antique, walnut, onal 18th-century stool. Sizes: 
1644 X20", height 1814”. Price £48. 


specially selected fine whiskies 


under the same family pro- 


prietorship since 1790. i 


SANDEMAN & SONS LTD 
25 & 27 Forth Street, 
EDINBURGH 


A well proportioned, antique, mahogany, Sheraton drum table of 
an attractive honey cole, vente 4234", height 2914”. 
rice : 


Brees: 


z 


Trade Mark 
Regd. Design 
Copyright 
Reserved 


A USEFUL 
GIFT 


Madge to individual 

measurements to 

provide firm yet 
gentle support 


THE ORIGINAL JOU)OU SUPPORTER 


Especially recommended for all ages, maternity 
and during nursing. Prevents soreness and stoop- 
ing, relieves inflammation. 

Prices on application. 

Send for measurement form. 

Prices vary according to requirements. 


Also supporter with pad designed for after opera- 
tion to restore balance and evenness. Made to be 
worn day and night. From £5/19/6 
Personal fittings when calling or send measure- 
ments. Made in all sizes. Describe your case 
and send stamped addressed envelope. Orders 
immediately executed by return of post. 


Obtainable only from 8/1/59 CL460 

« JOUJOU,” 32 BAKER ST., LONDON, W.1 

Phone Welbeck 1249 Established 1917 
HOTELS, GUESTS AND 


SPORTING QUARTERS 


ARM HOLIDAYS. 1959 Farm Holiday 
Guide describes Britain’s best farm and 
country guest houses, county by county, illus- 


trated. Price 3/6 (postage 6d.).—FARM 
GUIDE (CL), 18, High St., Paisley. 
ENGLAND 


(URNS VERNON INN, Burwash (Tel. 230), 
East Sussex, 6 bedrooms. Country holidays, 
honeymoons. Fully licensed, good fare, brochure, 
RIGHTON, Famous OLD SHIP HOTEL. Sea 
front (140 bedrooms), Delightful ballroom 
suite for private parties, etc. Tariff on applica- 
tion. Tel. 22031. 
ORNWALL, Carlyon Bay Hotel, St. Austell. 
Every comfort in beautiful surroundings. 


FFINGHAM GOLF CLUB in Surrey (25 miles 


London), near Guildford. Club is residential 
and is particularly attractive to visitors from 
overseas. Single and twin bedded rooms avail- 
able, 18-hole golf-course, hard tennis and 
squash courts. Apply SECRETARY, for de- 
scriptive brochure. Effigham Golf Club, 
Effingham, Surrey. Bookham 203. 

XCEPTIONAL opportunity for elderly gentle- 

folk, Nynehead Court, Wellington, Somerset. 
Every home comfort in lovely country house. 
Ideal surroundings, excellent cuisine, warmth 
assured. Special consideration for infirm. Own 
furniture if desired. Terms from 9 gns. 

ROVE HALL HOTEL, A.A.***, R.A.C. 

Twyford, Berks, offers every modern com- 
fort midst the charm of this lovely Manor House 
standing in 12 acres parkland, 30 bedrooms all 
with private bathrooms, spacious public rooms, 
TV, garden produce, licensed, well stocked 
cellar, 38 minutes Paddington. Write or phone 
Manager for brochure, Tel.: TWYFORD 106. 
Dae Guide to village Inns, Farms, Hotels 

on and off the beaten track round Britain’s 
coast and: country, 5/- postage 4d., direct from 
VICTOR HILTON (C.L.), Harbourside, Torquay. 

HE BLUE BELL HOTEL, Belford, Northum- 

berland. On the Great North Road, 12 miles 
south of Berwick. Convenient centre for Holy 
Island and the birds and seal sanctuary in the 
Farne Islands. Hard tennis courts. Duok and 
goose flighting in winter. Own farm produce. 
Belford 3. 

HE FOWEY HOTEL, FOWEY, the most 

beautifully situated hotel in Cornwall has 
the great advantages of a mild climate, perfect 
surroundings of sea, harbour, countryside and 
garden, really good fare and cooking, comfort- 
able rooms (five with private bathrooms), 
bedding and lounges and quiet willing service. 
Lift. Write for brochure. (Telephone 253.) 

HE GEORGE HOTEL, Chollerford, nr. 

Humshaugh, Northumberland, situated on 
the banks of the North Tyne, is the best base 
for exploring Hadrian’s Wall, built in A.D. 122 
as the most northerly bulwark of the Romans. 
Trout fishing and grouse shooting available. 


:Tel.: Humshaugh 205. 


CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY: This 
re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by 
or in any unauthorised 


WALLACE HEATON LTD. 


127 NEW BOND ST. LONDON W1., Phone: Mayfair TSH (13 Lines) 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 
FOR ADVERTISERS 


FASHION ACCESSORIES 
and all kinds of goods, including 
Picture Copying, Interiors, Exteriors, 


etc. photographed in 
Colour or Black and White 
by experts. 


Recent Testimony from U.S.A. says: 
“Your colour photographs are 
unsurpassed.’’ 


AND SMOKY 
CHIMNEYS TOO! 


™ KILDRAFT 


Fireside Air Conditioning Ventilators 


Easily fitted, they will reduce draughts and 
prevent smoky chimneys by supplying the chim- 
ney with the air it needs. They avert dry rot by 
ventilation 


REDUCE FUEL COSTS 


In case of difficulty write to 


HALL SMITH LTD. 45 Western Works, Bideford Avenue, 


increased under-floor 


Est. 1948 
Specialists in Domestic Ventilation 


classified announcements 


The charge for classified announcements, which must be pre-paid, 
is 5/- per line. Personal Column, 6/- per line. Minimum 2 lines. 
Series discount: 24°% for 6 and 5°, for 13 insertions. 

Box fee (which counts as 2 words) 1/6. A line averages six words. 


TRICKERS, 67 JERMYN ST., PICCADILLY, LONDON, S.W.I OR 4 OLD JEWRY, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C,2 
——————_  1..0€0_;»_ 0000 eee id 


44” max. dia. 13” 
high. Steel finished 
dull Metallic Fawn. 


Ironmongers and 
Builders’ Merchants 
or Post Free 


37/6 


pair 


and they 


Perivale, Greenford, Middx. 
Perivale 3238 


e Al! cheques and Postal Orders should be payable to Country Life Ltd. and crossed 
“Lloyds Bank Ltd.’’ Treasury notes should always be sent registered post. Announce- 
ments should be written in block letters on a separate sheet of paper on one side 
only and sent, with remittance, to the Classified Advertisement Manager, Country 
Life, Tower House, Southampton Street, London, W.C.2 (Tel.: Temple Bar 4363). 


ORQUAY, DEAN PRIOR HOTEL, A.A. 
R.A.C. Close town centre. Unsurpassed 
views over Meadfoot Bay. Beautiful gardens, 
four comfortable lounges, log fires, well-fur- 
nished bedrooms with central heating. Warmth 
and comfort a feature. Television. Excellent 
chef and good service. Garage. Inclusive terms: 
October 83 gns.; Nov./Feb., 7 gns., March/April, 
8 gns. (except Easter). No surcharge. Tel. 3927. 
WEXERIDGE, Surrey, OATLANDS PARK 
HOTEL. Only 30 mins. from London. Golf, 
tennis, squash, bowls, billiards, dancing—all 
free to residents, C.H. and log fires. 150 rooms 
(many with private bath). Self contained suites. 
Moderate inclusive terms: Weybridge 4242. 
CHANNEL ISLANDS 


Hote AMBASSADEUR, St. Clement’s Bay. 
Modern hotel for the connoisseur of good 
cuisine and service, situated on sea front. 
Licensed, dancing, Re-opening 2nd_ May. 
A.A.*** First Register. 12}-18} gns. Brochure 
“L.’”’ Tel. Central 4455. 


MOTOR CARS AND VEHICLES 


Ideal for Clothing and Bedding Storage, Machine 


Prices per 


lineal yard Standard Superior Heavy 
48 inches wide 83d. 11d. 2/4 
72 inches wide 1/1 1/5 3/6 
144 inches wide 2/2 3/- 7/- 
POLYTHENE GIANT 
STORAGE BAGS POLYTHENE BAGS’ } 
each 10 Inches each | 
T/- | 29x72 ae 2/6 - 
9/- | 36x60 ae 3/- | 
1/9 14/6 | 48x80 ei 5/- 
; 56 x 84 wae 6/- 
POLYTHENE 62 x 84 He 7/- 
FOOD BAGS 


How tired are you \) 
at the end of a day’s shoot?) 


From 
appointed 
stockists or 
send for catalogue to:- 


M-W.64 


TRANSPARENT- WATERPROOF. MOTHP200# F R E E 


TUE 6 useful FOOD | 


eet fl 3h Ss: mM & STORAGE 
SHEETIN ; 
FOR GARDEN - HOME - FACTORY’ Hanae 


Covers, Book Covers, Easy to make Greenhouses, 
Garden Frames, Cloches, etc. 


Rae a TRADE ENQUIRIES 

1/- 8/3 ELMBRIDGE 0874 
110 17/- 

1/10 §=17/- Post: Up to 5/-, Sd. 10/-, | 
2/9 25/- 11d. Over 10/-, 1/4. 


TRANSATLANTIC PLASTICS LTD. 


(Dept. CL 162) 29, Victoria Rd., Surbiton, Surrey 
SPECIAL OFFER OF GENUINE INDIAN CURRIES 


The following carton contains only genuine Indian — 
Curries, prepared from the finest ingredients, includ- | 
ing real butter, and can be obtained only from our- — 
selves by mail order. Each contains: 8 oz. tin Curried » 
Chicken, 8 oz. tin Curried Prawns, 8 oz. tin Curried _ 
Beef, 8 oz. tin Curried Mutton, 8 oz. tin Curried Fish, - 
8 oz. tin Curried Eggs, 8 oz. tin Curried Beef and 
Beans, and 3 x 12 oz. tins Special Pellao Curry Rice. 
Sent for only £2, post paid, c.w.o.; 2 cartons £3/17/6, 
Dept. C.L. 
Green Hill, Worcester. 


OMMON ENTRANCE FAILURE, What next? 
St. Michael’s School, Ingoldisthorpe, Nor- 
folk, offers G.C.E. all levels, keen games, and 
disciplined life; individual teaching for the late 
developers; three vacancies for January.—Tel. 
Heacham 263. 

AVIES, LAING & DICK, 7, Holland Park, 

W.11. Individual tuition forexaminations Ser- 
vices, General Entrance Scholarships, 1st M.B. 
General Certificate at all levels. Tel. PAR. 7437. 


FOR SALE 


Jp Eset MOTORISED CARAVANS, 6ft. 2ins. 
headroom, £870. No Pur. Tax. Del. early 
1959, Free brochures: Austin House, Highfield, 
Golders Green Road, London, N.W.11. 


1951 VANGUARD, excellent condition, one 
careful owner. 53,000 miles, log book 
available. Painted I.C.I. light grey with red 
nylon seat covers. Radio, heater, second spare 
wheel all tyres near new. Dixon Bate tow bar 
2-inch ball hitch. Must be sold by mid- 
January before owner returns abroad. £375, 
view London, S.W.1 Write Box 438, c/o Walter 
Judd Ltd., 47 Gresham Street, E.C.2. 


1954 BENTLEY Automatic Saloon. Grey/ 

Grey. 35,000 miles. Outstanding 
condition throughout. £2,650.—JACK SMITH, 
23, Bruton Place, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 
MAYfair 0661/2. 


FRANCE 


ENTON, Hotel de Venise, Central, select. 
Beaut. garden, Menton’s best appointed 
Hotel; 170 rooms, 119 bathrooms.—A. SOMAZZI. 


SAVOY HOTEL, CANNES 
1st Class Hotel 
Manager: L. Wanlin, 
Bar—Private Gardens. 
50 Baths or Showers, 


Near Sea. 60 rooms. 


THE PLACE WHERE YOU JUST FEEL 
HOMELIKE. 


SHOOTING 


Two SAFE GUNS would like to have details 

- of vacancies for next season in a good 
mixed shoot within reasonable distance of 
London. Please send full details to Box 2053. 
Sn 


GUNS 


SHOOTING. Modern and antique weapons. 
Accessories.—List, Powell, Godstone, Sy. 430. 


periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not 
way of Trade except at the full retail price of 2/6 and that it shall not be lent, 
cover by way of Trade; or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertisi 


WANTED 


ROLES ROYCE 25 or 30, owner-driver with 

boot or coupe, ete. Known history preferred, 
but not essential. Details to: Ibbotson, 32, Knoll 
Dr., London, N.14. Distance no object. 


SERVICE 


WISE CEDES BENZ Coachwork Specialists, 
all crashwork, trimmings, etc. Trade 
invited, collection and delivery arranged any 
distance. BER. 3696. 
JUDMAN’S CAR SERVICE 
13/15, Blue Anchor Lane, 
Bermondsey, S.E.16. 


EDUCATIONAL 


ADVICE AVAILABLE FREE 
ON SCHOOLS AND TUTORS 
Coaching Establishments, Secretarial Colleges. 
Finishing Schools, ete., from 
GABBITAS & THRING, LTD. 
Est. 1873. REGent 0161. 
6, 7 and 8, Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W.1. 


ERMAN LANGUAGE and literature; all 
levels. Classes and private lessons by native 


teachers.—ASHLEY COLLEGE, 8, Gerrard 
Street, W.1. GER. 8782. 
A CHATELAINIE. Est. 1880. Finishing 


school for girls. French, languages, domes- 
tic science, and secretarial courses. Also G.C.E. 
preparation. Optional winter and summer at 
mt. resort (Gstaad). Tours of Italy and France. 
—DR. A. JOBIN, Principal, St. Blaise, 
Neuchatel, Switzerland. 
j Cs DEAF CHILDREN (resident) pri- 
vately taught by qualified teacher.—MRS. 
ETHEL M. BULLOCK, 224 Tilehurst Road, 
Reading. Phone 52684. 
ECRETARIAL TRAINING. Intensive courses 
in Shorthand, Typewriting, Book-keeping 
and Secretarial Practice. Prospectus The Oxford 
and County Secretarial College, 34, St. Giles. 
TAFFORD HOUSE TUTORIAL COLLEGE. 
Principal: H. L. Allsopp, O.B.E., T.D., 
M.A. (Cantab.). Individual and group tuition 
G.C.E., College entrance, etc.—10, Phillimore 
Gardens, Kensington, W.8. Tel.: WES. 5799. 
ST, GODRIC’S 
SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
Next Secretarial course starts 7th April, 1959. 
Apply to J. W. LOVERIDGE, M.A. (Cantab.), 
the Principal, St. Godric’s College, 2 Arkwright 
Road, London, N.W.3. HAMpstead 9831. 


"BOOKS AND PHILATELY _ 


OOKBINDING, Let the monks of Farn- 
borough Abbey undertake yours. Magazines 
and books of all kinds rebound and renovated, 
by real craftsmen.—Inquiries to: The Procura- 
tor, St. Michael’s Abbey, Farnborough, Hants. 


Boors. Any book can be obtained from us. 
New, scarce or out of print.—DUNSFORD 
LIBRARY, College Avenue, Grays, Essex. 
INE SELECTION of the RARE STAMPS 
of all countries sent on approval at 6d. 
in the 1/- discount from catalogue prices. 
Priced singly. Many old issues to quarter Cat.— 
C. J. WAITT, The Outspan, Whitstable, Kent. 


. without the written consent of the publishers first given, be lent, 
re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of in a mutilated condition 
ng, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 


AUCTIONS 


| 
ie HIGH PRICES 


ire being paid in our London Auction Rooms 
or Silver and Jewellery. Decorated China, 
Antique Furniture, small colourful Oil Paintings. 
ferms and sample catalogue on request—we 
can arrange collection. 
' PHILLIPS, SON & NEALE, 
Founded 1796, 
Blenstock House, 7, Blenheim Street, 
New Bond Street, London, W.1. 
MAYfair 2424. 


GUNS, FISHING TACKLE, ETC. 
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classified announcements 


ADE-TO-MEASURE SHIRTS. Range of 
poplins, sports materials and wool mix- 
tures with self-measure chart sent on request. 
Collars attached 42/-; with two collars, 49/6. 
Ladies shirts, 42/-; men’s pyjamas, £3/10/0 
and £3/7/6.—H. L. SEWING CO., High Lane, 
Stockport, Cheshire. 
IL PAINTINGS wanted for all periods. Single 
Pictures or collections COULTER GAL- 
LERIES, 33, Ainstay Avenue, York. Phone 66537. 


) AUCTION SALE 
of 

“SPORTING GUNS, FISHING TACKLE, 

CAMERAS AND GOLF CLUBS 
Entries being received until JANUARY 19th 
SALE JANUARY 28th: On View 2 days prior 

BONHAM’S (ESTD. 1793), 
MONTPELIER ST., BROMPTON RD., S.W.7 
KEN, 2902, 4887/8/9. Catalogues 3d. 


PERSONAL 


PORTRAIT OF YOUR CHILD: oils; pastels. 

Well-known specialist.—Box 2035. 

TIT FEEDING BELL hanging outside your 

window provides endless entertainment. 
With brackets, 7/6. TIT NEST BOXES with 


observation door 15/-. Post free, Money back 
guarantee. — Wm. HILL, 4, Moniave, 
Dumfriesshire, 

CTIVE IN PEACE—as in war. The 


British Red Cross Society earnestly appeals 
for help by legacy. Write for informative 
leaflet ‘18 Vital Peace-time Activities,’ 14, 
Grosvenor Crescent, S.W.11. 

NGELE DELANGHE, Haute Couture. *** 

Boutique & Millinery, 22, Bruton Place, 
W.1. May. 1680. 

PEER OACH ROADS (‘‘How to Find Us’’) 
maps prepared.—A. FYFFE, Map Compiler, 
Bourne Chambers, St. Peter’s Road, Bourne- 
mouth 5226. 
RTISTS, IF YOU PAINT FLOWERS.—Earn 
at home, designing machine-printed Tex- 
tiles. A pupil made £90 after three consecutive 
lessons. As long established designers to the 
textile trade, we can offer you the finest postal 
tuition and market for your work.—Send 3d. 
stamp for Free Booklet to “‘C.L.’’ TEXTILE 
UDIO, 352a, Station Road, Harrow. 


ST 
eee OeD PUMPS for the house, farm and 
industry. Illustrated list AXP381 from 
James Beresford & Son, Ltd. (Subsidiaries of 
Cornercroft, Ltd., makers of the world’s best 
submersible electric pump), Kitt’s Green, Birm- 
ingham, 23, and 32, Clarges St., London, W.1. 
AN YOU PUT YOUR CASE ADEQUATELY? 
The Abbey School for Speakers, 36, Victoria 
Street, London, S.W.1, and 83, Portland Road, 
Edgbaston, Birmingham, can help you in a 
weekly class or privately. 
C AVALRY TWILL TROUSERS, 70/- post free. 
Tailored from heavy all-wool breeches cloth 
in fawn or brown, self-supporting shirt grip 
waist, ladies’ same price, state waist and inside 
leg measurements. Send cheque, cash or c.0.d. 
to: L. PHILLIPS, 54 and 55, West Street, 
BRIGHTON. (Tel. 24970.) Est. over 50 years. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. 
HINCHILLA BREEDING for profit. Send 
2/6 p.o. for brochure to Dept. ‘“‘C,’’ Vera 
Road, London, S.W.6. 
(CHOOSE YOUR WATCH from our wonderful 
selection of Rolex and other leading Swiss 
makes. Each watch sold carries with it free 
Repair Service for two years, which even in- 
cludes accidental damage; also one year’s free 
insurance at Lloyd’s against loss or theft. Beau- 
tifully illustrated catalogues sent on application 
to those who cannot call at CHARLES PACKER 
& CO., LTD., 76, Regent Street, London, W.1. 
IGARS (HAVANA). Would buy unwanted Gift 
Box, Write, brand, price, size-—Box 2050. 
URRY A LITTLE FAVOUR—treat yourself 
to some Rayner’s Mango Chutney and 
flavour a little curry—from all good grocers. 
IAMONDS, Jewels, Gold, Precious Stones, 
antique Silver and Plate, urgently required. 
Record prices. Call or send. Expert representa- 
tive sent if desired. The largest buyers are 
BENTLEY & CO., 65, New Bond Street, W.1. 
MAYfair 0651. 
[DISCARDED CLOTHING WANTED. Ladies’ 
and gentlemen’s. Best offer for parcels by 
return, Clients waited on locally. Est. 1860.— 
MRS. SHACKLETON, 122, Richmond Road, 
Kingston-on-Thames. KIN, 0707. 
UROPEAN BIG GAME PICTURES. Private 
buyer wishes purchase originals, preferably 
oils, deer, bear, chamois, ibex, Box 2056. 
REE MAP of London Art Galleries. Send 
2d. stamp.—_ART NEWS & REVIEW, 87, 
Regent St., W.1. 
‘UR COATS WANTED. Bring or send for 
fair offers. Inquiries invited.—D. CURWEN, 
Dept. C.L., 7a, Melcombe St., Baker St., N.W.1. 
IRE A £1,500 CAMERA FOR ONLY £5. 
All other types of Photographic equipment 
available. 
H. BENNETT & SONS, LTD., 
25/27, Oxford Street, London,W.1. 
Telephone: GERrard 9935. 
5 CATALOGUE ON REQUEST. 
NTERESTING opportunity for retired Service 
Officer to develop sale of electrical installa- 
tion product on Agency basis. Full particulars 
to Box 2049. 
IS A PUBLIC DUTY to banish slippery 
floors. Insist on the use of Furmoto Non- 
Slip Floor Polish. From Ironmongers, Grocers, 
Timothy Whites, etc., or write to FURMOTO 
CHEMICAL CO., LTD., 1/3, Brixton Road, 
London, S.W.9. y 
P. GRAMOPHONE RECORDS WANTED. 
* Very high prices paid for those in first 
class condition. Send records (or list) for 
immediate cash offer. Forbes & Francis Ltd., 
50 Thames St., Windsor. (Tel.: 82.) 
ARVELLOUS WILD CANADIAN MINK 
COAT, £325. Also wonderful dark mink 
£95. As new.—Write Box 1415. 


Stole. 
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LD MAPS. Printed 1537-1750. Cheap. Capt. 
Bond, Carshaw, Gorleston, Gt. Yarmouth. 
N THE TIP OF YOUR TONGUE Burgess 
Anchovy Paste is delicious on buttered toast. 
DURE SILK PYJAMAS 75/-! Post 1/6. Ladies’ 


and Gentlemen’s luxurious quality (reduced _ 


from 6 gns.). Blue, Rose, Green, Ladies’, 34-42 
bust, men, 34-48. — Patts. from AUSTIN 
SMITH, 36, Berkeley St., London, W.1. 
SALE! NYLON PILLOW CASES 
GENUINE REDUCTIONS 

100% Porous Nylon Pillowcases, Housewife 
style, 20 X 30 with six-inch tuck. White only, 
will last for years—no ironing—13/6 each, two 
for 25/- plus 1/6 postage and packing, four 
per customer only, 

ORLON CARDIGANS & JUMPERS 

100% Super Orlon Cardigans, soft and warm, 
feels like Cashmere, does not shrink, no iron- 
ing, will last you for years. Golfer style in 
White, Misty Blue, Turquoise, Royal Blue, 
Black, Pink and Lemon, sizes 34/38 ins., Sale 
Price 28/6; 40/42 ins., 30/-, Postage and pack- 
ing 1/6. State second choice of colour. LADIES’ 
ORLON JUMPERS, Quality and Colours as 
above, made with High Neck, Back Zip 
Fastener, Dolman Sleeves, 34/38 ins. Sale 
Price 25/-; 40/42 ins., 27/6, postage and pack- 
ing 1/6. State second choice of colour. 

(NON-TRANSPARENT) 

TERYLENE & NYLON SHIRT BLOUSES 

POROUS TERYLENE SHIRT BLOUSES, 
two-way collar, in White, Blue, Pale Green, 
Grey and Cream; Long Sleeves, sizes 34/38 ins. 
Sale Price 32/6; 40/42 ins., 35/-. Please state 
second choice of colour. POROUS NYLON 
SHIRT BLOUSES cut, design and colours as 
above, with Long Sleeves, 34/38 ins., Sale Price 
27/6; 40/42 ins., 30/-. Also in Half Sleeves. 
Colours White, Blue, Grey and Pale Green, 


34/38 ims., Sale Price 25/-; 40/42 ins., 27/6. 
Postage and packing 1/6. 

State second choice of colour. Open daily 
9-5.30, Thursday 9-7, Saturday 9-1. Personal 


shoppers welcome, 
M. & B. DISTRIBUTORS, 
53, ST. MARTIN’S LANE, W.C.2. 
Tel.: TEMple Bar 3213 

G ECRETARY seeks post—Hostess trained—Ex- 

WRNS, widely exp., sense of humour, keenly 
interested farming, public relations, Own trans- 
port. Avail. for interview weekends. Box 2047, 


FOR THE GOURMET 


Pee NDON DULL MEALS. NOVA SCOTIAN 
LOBSTER, The Best in the World. From 
the cold waters of Prince Edward Island. Tins, 
6 oz. net, post paid, 3 for 31/-, 6 for 60/-. 
—SHILLING COFFEE CO. LTD., 16 Philpot 
Lane, London, E.C.3. 
AMSHID’S BEST INDIAN 
Glendower Place, S.W.7. 


FOOD, 8. 
KNI. 2309. 


SHOPPING BY POST 

CBINESE exquisite hand embroidered pillow 

slips. White 20 by 30 in, Four for only 27/- 
Post 1/6. Satisfaction or money back.— 
H. CONWAY, LTD. (Dept. 17), 1, Stoke 
Newington Road, London, N.16. 
Hix? KNITWEAR, exquisite styles all sizes; 

orders to take 3 weeks. Shetland tweed 
skirts to match, also beautiful cashmere. Send 
for parcel on approval. —KNITTING SHOP, 
Broadway, Worcs. 

ARRIS TWEED, 13/6 yard. Any length cut. 

Tailoring, Fairisle Knitwear, Send stamped 
enveiope for patterns —GRAHAM, 49, Borve, 
Lewis, Scotland. 

IGHLAND OUTFITS. 

wear, all accessories, 
sporrans, skean-dhus, etc. TARTAN SKIRTS, 
any design. Patterns, prices sent. Special ex- 
port department.—J, MORRISON, Dept. C.L., 
461, Lawnmarket, Edinburgh. 

EW SUITS for old. Have that favourite old 

suit or jacket copied in ‘‘John Peel’’ tweed 
or quality worsted, by the Redmayne unique 
suit-copying service. Satisfaction is guaranteed 
or money refunded, Suits from £11/7/6. Jackets 
from £7/2/6, Write for patterns and par- 
ticulars. — REDMAYNE, Cumberland Tailors, 
23, Wigton, Cumberland. 

URE WOOL Cellular Blankets, Moth-proofed. 

Peach, Rose, White, Blue, Green. 


Day and evening 
kilts, kilt jackets, 


Whipped ends Satin Ends 
40x 60 ins. 22/6 each 25/- Each 
63 x 84 ins, 45/- each 49/- each 
72x 90 ins. 56/- each 60/6 each 
80 x 100 ins, 66/- each 71/- each 


Post free in U.K. 

HAWICK HONEYCOMBE BLANKET CO. 
Hawick, Scotland. 
GAILCLOTH Clothing by ROCKALL. Illus- 

trated brochure trom BURNE’S SHOW- 
ROOM, Bosham, Sussex. 
sec , thick handknit Scotch wool, rein- 

torced, 3 prs. 26/6 (6 prs. 51/6); Knicker 
stockings fr. 26/6 pair, Sturdiest wearing as 
supplied for years to Country gentlemen for 
work and sport.—MUNRO FRIEND (C.L.), 717, 
Clarkston Road, Glasgow, S.4. 


FURS 
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LIVESTOCK—contd. 


HINCHILLA from the top breeder of the 

world. Free booklet. — HOLDING, 120, 
Hollins Lane, Accrington. 

HINCHILLAS, Highest quality breeding 

stock for sale at reasonable prices. Free 
booklet.—THE WOOLARDS ASH CHINCHILLA 
FARM (Mrs. M. F. Gosling), Hatfield Broad 
Oak (284), Bishop’s Stortford, Herts. 


SILVER CLOUD CHINCHILLAS. Best possible 


quality. Pedigreed. Blend-Trast graded. 
Guaranteed to live and breed, Mrs. BLACK, 
Cairnhill, Forfar, Angus, Tel.: Foreside 256. 
DOGS Sie S <a $ 
EAGLES, Delightful small champion-bred 
puppies. America’s top favourites. ‘‘Bor- 
zois,’’ royal dogs of the Czars. Beauty personi- 
fied.—Mrs. SAYER, ‘‘Longacre,’’ Roade (Tel.: 


293). Northanits. 
FISHER Ur Sie # 0h eee 
ROUT for stocking lakes and rivers. List 
from Berkshire Trout Farm, Hungerford. 
MINK — ii : ie 
M5 BREEDING FOR PROFIT. Prospec- 
tive beginners offered free help by Mink 
Farm securing Britain’s top pelt prices. Cham- 
pion U.K. herd. Genuinely superior breeders 
provided, Free booklet.—G.. HOWARD TRIPP, 
O.B.E., New Forest Mink Farm, Lymington 
(2657), Hants. _ 
INK-Choicest. Champion-bred standards, 
Mutations, guaranteed breeders. Compre- 
hensive courses on graded model tarm. All 


equipment stocked. Free brochure.—W. T. 

UDALL, National Mink Farm, Wimborne, 

Dorset. (Tel.: 1069.) 
CONNOISSEURS AND 


COLLECTORS 


ALFRED BROD GALLERY 
36, Sackville Street, Piccadilly, London, W.1. 
EXHIBITION OF RECENT ACQUISITIONS 
JAN, 3rd—JAN. 24th 

NTIQUES. When in the Cotswolds visit The 

MANOR HOUSE, STANTON, near Broad- 
way, Worcs. Just on the Broadway-Cheltenham 
Road, 22 miles from Broadway, Tel. Stanton 251, 
INS FRENCH marble MANTELPIECES, 

“Meubles Frangais,’’ 4, Sloane St., S.W.1. 

NTIQUE WORKS OF ART, Exclusive stock 

of fine 18th-century and _ reproduction 
carved wood and marble chimney pieces and 
numerous Old English Pine Panelled Rooms 
for sale, also interested in purchasing.—T. 
CROWTHER & SON, LTD., 282, North End 
Road, Fulham, S.W.6, Tel.: FUL. 1375. 


RE YOU SELLING Antique Silver, Jewel- 

lery, Oriental Works of Art, Coins, Medals 
and Decorations, Paperweights, English Paint- 
ings and Drawings, Egyptian and Classical 
Antiquities—if so, consult SPINK & SON, LTD., 
(Est. 1772), 3/7, King Street, St. James’s, 
S.W.1. Tel.: WHItehall 5275. 


ELLING JEWELLERY? Hayes, the famous 
Hatton Garden Jewellers, offer you the fol- 
lowing record prices: £5-2,500 for One-, Two-, 
Three- or Five-Stone Diamond Rings; £10-£100, 
Gold Cigarette Cases; £10-£100 Solid Silver Tea 
Sets and Trays; £20-£500, Diamond Watches and 
Eternity Rings; £5-£55, Gold Pocket Watches 
and Chains; £3-£25, Solid Silver Sports Cups 
and Trophies. Up to £5,000 for Diamond and 
Precious Stone Rings, Brooches, Bracelets and 
Ear-rings, ett. Valuations by Qualified Expert 
(Fellow Gemmoiogical Association). If you can- 
not call personally send your parcel by registered 
post. It will be quite safe and you will receive 
an immediate cash offer with no obligation to 
sell. M. Hayes & Sons, Ltd., 106, Hatton Gar- 
den, London, E.C.1. Holborn 8177. 
@PECIALISTS IN FINE TWEEDS and knit- 
wear since 1846—W. BILL, LTD. Our fam- 
ous shop at 93, New Bond Street contains a 
wealth of handloomed Shetland and Harris 
tweeds, and a very wide range of Shetland, 
cashmere, lambswool and alpaca knitwear for 
ladies and men. As a measure of your affection, 
mark birthdays and anniversaries with a pre- 
sent from W. Bill: your choice can’t be bettered. 
Make a personal visit soon, or write for our 
interesting and well-illustrated catalogue.—W. 
BILL, LTD., 93, New Bond Street, London, W.1. 
ICTORIAN FURNITURE AND ORNAMENTS 
WANTED.—P. & B. DOMBEY, 9, Shepherd 
Market, London, W.1. GROsvenor 3585. 


ETHERDAIR OLYMPIX, the greatest 
weathercoat in the world, 16 gns. No pro- 
fessional man or business executive can afford 
to be without one .. . or a Wetherdair Brevet— 
the leisure wear blouse for golfing, shooting and 
all informal occasions, In Nycosil, 5 gns. For 
name and address of nearest stockists write to 
“Service Department, 8, WETHERDAIR, LTD., 
Bradford. K 
1 00 PACES from Kensington Gardens, active 
elderly folk can lead a full and comfort- 
able life, with a fully trained resident nurse at 
the Victoria Club, 14-18 gns. weekly. Not a 
convalescent home for the infirm. Telephones, 
Lift, Bar, Night Porter, Car Park, 7-9, Victoria 
Road, Kensington, W.8. 


DRESS AGENCIES 


ANN & SHACKLETON PAY fair prices for 
ladies’, gentlemen’s and children’s dis- 
carded or misfit garments and furs, also house- 
hold linen, curtains, silver and plated articles, 
jewellery of every description. Offer or cheque 
by return for consignment.—FERN HOUSE, 
Norbiton, Kingston-on-Thames, Surrey. 
OGUE, BRITAIN’S LARGEST BUYERS, 
purchase model Day Gowns, Suits and 
Coats slightly worn only. Also Hats, Lingerie. 
Parcels by post for cash offer.—59, Kensington 
Church Street, W.8. WES. 1607. 


WANTED 


A NTIQUE “COLTS” revolver and a pair of 

old pistols wanted—preferably in wooden 
cases. Also a Flintlock sporting gun.—JOHN 
KESTERTON, Townsend St., Cheltenham. 
Phone 5882. 


ANUARY FUR SALE (5th-19th) Our usual 
down-to-earth prices become subterranean! 
WILLIAMS & HUTCHINS, 
8, Hanover Square, W.1. 
MAYfair 3912. 


TAILORING 
EW SUITS for old. Have that favourite old 
suit or jacket copied in ‘‘John Peel’’ tweed 
or quality worsted, by the. Redmayne unique 
suit-copying service. Satisfaction is guaranteed 
or money refunded, Suits from £11/7/6. Jackets 
from £//2/6. Write for patterns and par- 
ticulars. — REDMAYNE, Cumberland Tailors, 
23, Wigton, Cumberland. 
ANDSWORTH HIGH STREET, S.W.18. 
W.G. CHILD & SONS) LTD., No. 106-198, 
Vandyke 3895. For close on 200 years the Child 
family has been tailoring, the business passing 
on to each successive son in each generation. 
The work is made in their own workrooms and 
the firm deals only in highest quality products, 
disdaining the use of cheap materials and 
inferior labour, consequently the Sports and 
Country Wear they produce reflects only the 
highest standard of craftsmanship. 


FRENCH CLEANING 


F it needs special care send it to GUILLAUME 
—the cost is somewhat high but so is the ser- 
vice.—59, Davies St., London, W.1. MAY. 2275. 


LIVESTOCK — 


BIRDS: "cee i 4 
‘CAUP, TUFTED SHELDUCKS, AMERICAN 
REDHEAD. 1958 hand-reared pairs avail- 
able, also males,’ Golden Pheasant males. 
Reduction on old birds.—P. L. WAYRE, Rey- 
nolds Farm, Great Witchingham, Norwich. 
Tel.; Gt. Witchingham 274. 
RNAMENTAL WATERFOWL. A few pairs 
left of 1958 Carolina, Scaup and Gadwall. 
Also female Tufted. All guaranteed hand- 
reared and pinioned.—TRESHNISH ESTATE, 
Calgary, Isle of Mull, 
CATS _ 


| Bae KITTENS as ‘shown at Olympia. 


PPE VICTORIANA. We specialise in the most 
decorative and collectable pieces of 19th- 
century English and Chinese furniture, bric-a- 
brac, coloured glass, needlework, lace, etc. Also 
tapestries and ornamental garden furniture.— 
QUALITY WOOD, Cropley Grove, Ousden, 
nr. Newmarket, Suffolk. Phone Ousden 226. 
On Road B1063, Open on Sundays. 

ARDEN ORNAMENTS. We have a large 

collection for sale and are always interesied 
in purchasing fine antique pieces in Lead, Stone, 
and Marble, also Period Wrought Iron Gates, 
etc.—T. CROWTHER & SON, LTD., 282. North 
End Road, Fulham, S.W.6. Tel.: FUL. 1375. 


ARRARD & CO., LTD., Crown Jewellers, 
are particularly interested to purchase 
Table Silver such as Tea and Coffee Services, 
Trays, Waiters, Dishes, Spoons and Forks, 
Candlesticks, Candelabra, etc. Also all types of 
Antique Silver and Antique Jewellery. Send 
pieces to 112, Regent Street, London, W.1, or 
ring REGent 3021, and arrange for an experi- 
enced valuer to call. Personal visits also 
welcome to London showrooms, 
ILITARY UNIFORMS. Fine water colour 
drawings British and Indian Regiments, 
all periods. From two guineas.—Box 1812. 
IV ONEED: Accumulations of old postmarked 
envelopes and letters prior to 1870.— 
STAFF, West Bay, Bridport. 


RESTORATIONS 


HINA REPAIRS AND FINE ART RESTORA- 
TIONS.—P. & B. DOMBEY, 9, Shepherd 
Market, London, W.1. GROsvenor 3585. 
HINA RESTORATION & RIVETING. Thin 
wineglass stems fused.—VALENTINE PIRIE, 
144a, Brompton Rd., London, S.W.3, KEN, 5828, 
WN Toilet Brushes rebristled and sets reno- 
vated in any material. Also restorations 
of the Antique, and repairs of all descriptions, 
in any material. 
‘TORTOISESHELL & IVORY HOUSE, LTD., 
24, Chiltern Street, London, W.1. WELbeck 8031. 
ESTORATION AND CONSERVATION of 
the antique—bronze, ceramics, enamels, 
ivories, jades, tortoiseshell, mother of pearl, 
objets d'art, etc.—G. GARBE, 23, Charlotte St., 


Very lively, devoted to human beings. From London, W.1. MUSeum 1268. Founded 1770. 
7 gns.—Mrs. de Udy, Windygates, Bratton, 
Wilts, or Tel.: Ingrams Green (Hants) 46. Tee MISCELLANEOUS 
CHINCHILLAS se Be PPLETON’S Delicious hand-raised Pork 


CHINCHILLA RANCH. 
Blend Trast 


YTON HILLS 
Quality Registered Herd. 
Graded. Choice, Extra Choice and Herd 
Improvement Stock a speciality. Beginners’ 
Advisory Service.—Tel.: Gt. Ayton 361. 
(CANADIAN CHINCHILLA breeding stock.— 
Write to Freeborn Chinchilla Ranch, Con- 
cord, Ontario, Canada, or de Martyn “‘Osborn,’’ 
48, Park Ave., Withernsea, East Yorks. 
(CHINCHILLA. A fascinating and lucrative 
side-line. High quality British bred or 
Canadian stock at competitive prices.—Lt.-Col. 
G. Nightingale, Springfield, Instow, N. Devon. 
\HINCHILLA BREEDING for profit. Send 
2/6 p.o. for brochure to Dept. ‘‘C,’’ Vera 
Road, London, S.W.6. 


. Printed in England by 
ork, U.S.A., Post Office. 


Pies, famous for over 80 years.—T. 
APPLETON AND SONS, Pork Butchers, Market 
Place, Ripon, Yorks. 

Hi*8D-FORGED Entrance and Garden Gates, 
superbly made to a high standard and 
finish. A wide range of designs available in 
new 44-page catalogue. Made to standard 
widths or to suit existing entrances. Weather- 
vanes, firescreens, grilles—S. C. PEARCE & 
SONS, LTD., Bredfield, Woodbridge, Suffolk. 
Telephone: Woodbridge 514. 
INSTR EORES, exquisitely painted from any 
photographs, 53gns.—VALERIE SERRES, 
32, Guildford St., Brighton, 1, Sussex (Est. 1769). 


ALSO SEE PAGE 86 AND 
INSIDE FRONT COVER 
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4. 2 Phere’s 
something new 
in London— 

V GIN IN THE NEW BOTTLE! 


i. 


GERS 


si 
70° PROOF 
ane AND BOTTLED BY SEAGER EVANS & COL 
LONDON, ENGLAND 


SEAGERS OF LONDON’S crystal-clear bottle 


reflects the true spirit of their new supremely SMOOTH gin 


OF LONDON 


THE NEW $M O.O: DEV GaAaN, THA TM Peck eee 


